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‘When Stonewall ,fackson 
‘Was a Piller 


By ‘Kay A. 


HROUGH fertile valleys, under the 
shadow of the hills, past old houses 
that stand by the side of a road, the 
historic Monongahela wends its sol- 
emn and soundless way until it 
: reaches a point just below Weston, 
W. Va., where now stands a shabby and weather- 
beaten old mill. There it stood nearly a century ago, 
and there it stands today—a monument to one of the 
most peculiar characters these hills and valleys have 
ever produced or likely will produce. 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson could pray earnestly and 
devoutly that Almighty God have mercy on the foe, 
and then order a charge the fierceness of which would 
chill the marrow in the bones of an Atilla. In line 
of duty he was as unemotional and unbending as a 
marble slab, yet the sob of a distressed child or the 
moun of a fallen foe made those keen and piercing 
eyes swim in tears of pity and compassion. He never 
failed to thank God for victories in battle, yet un- 
waveringly held to that faith when defeat and disaster 
—even death—were his portion. He patiently resigned 
himself to his fate, feeling secure in the thought that 
all was being worked out according to the divine plan. 
Had he been born in Maine or Massachusetts, he would 
have fought just as valiantly for the preservation of 
the Union as he did to defend his native soil. 

Mr. Jackson was not a secessionist. He was not 
an ardent states’ rights 
He did not fight 
an all-powerful federal 
autocracy. He did not 
fight to maintain the in- 
stitution of human slay- 
He fought for the 
greatest principle that 
has ever been born in the 
minds of man—in defense 
of his native land, in de- 
fense of his loved ones, 
his own hearth, his peo- 
ple. 





man. 


ery. 


BY training he was a 
) soldier; and when 
trouble between _ the 
states got to a _ point 
where war was inevitable, 
he did not have to make 
up his mind. Loyalty 
demanded that he fight 
in defense of Virginia, 
and he was a loyal soul— 
loyal from the tip of his 
toe to the crown of his 
noble head. He fought, 


and a good fight it was. 


—_———— 
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In that fight, that glorious stand, he 
elevated the Anglo-Saxon race to pinna- 
cles of grandeur never reached before nor 
since. Happily, there were good and 
glorious principles on both sides. Hap- 
pily that terrible struggle “brought forth 
upon this continent a new Nation”—new 
in principle and new in determination to 
provide liberty and protection to all who 
claim it as theirs. 

This article is prepared for the mill- 
ing fraternity. It should, then, first tell 
something of the early life of Jackson and 
of the old mill where he labored. Let that 
well-known author and authority on Jack- 
son give us a minute description of the 
old mill and how it came into existence. 
I quote from the book, “The Family and 
Early Life of Stonewall Jackson,” by Roy Bird Cook: 

“In 1808 an eight-foot dam was constructed in the 
river for the purposes of supplying power for a saw 
mill and grist mill. In or near that year, machinery 
was brought from one of the earlier mills of the Jack- 
sons near Clarksburg, and installed in a log building 
constructed on the east shore (opposite the present 
mill). Constant trouble was encountered; the bend in 
the river threw the current against that side, and the 
erosion caused the building partly to slide into the 





Jackson's Mills About 1848; from a Painting by Professor E. E. Myers, of Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. the 





Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson, Lieutenant General of the Confederate 
States Army, from a Photograph Taken in April, 1863 


river bed. To this day a slide area of some propor- 
tions still exists, and gives trouble to the roadmakers 
and the traction lines. 


ee ITH the establishment of this mill, the place 
became Jackson’s Mills, and was the constant 
scene of activity thereafter for more than 40 years. 
At a time precisely undetermined, but prior to 1830, 
the foundation timbers and machinery were removed 
to the opposite side of the river. Here they were 
housed in a building—a 
combination of hand- 
hewn lumber and lumber 
in the mill 
just above. The wife of 
a distinguished resident 
of Weston, W. Va., born 
in 1884, relates that the 
first mill building on the 
present site burned when 
she was a small child, and 
the present building was 
erected thereupon. 

“An old print exam- 
ined by the writer bears 
the notation ‘Jackson’s 
Mills, 1837,’ which would 
seem to indicate that the 
building still standing 
was erected in that year. 
The material of which it 
is constructed was large- 
ly sawn by machine; the 
building is 40x40 feet, 
two and a half stories in 
height, with a native 
stone foundation. An in- 
dication of the quality of 
timber that once 
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Jackson’s Mills, Near Weston, W. Va., About 1890 
Photo copyrighted by Roy Bird Cook 


abounded in the community is shown by the hand- 
hewn beams, which are of poplar, 16 inches square, 
40 feet long, and free from imperfection. [These 
beams are to this day in perfect condition.] 


7 building contained two flour mills, two bolt- 
ing machines, and buhrs for corn and other 
grain. Power was supplied by two wheels located 
under the mill and operating horizontally, rather than 
the open overshot wheel, as depicted by early artists. 

“During the Civil War, parties of federal troops 
damaged the machinery and, like countless people 
since, carried away ‘relics, attracted to the scene be- 
cause it was the boyhood home of a Confederate chief- 
tain whose moves were on every tongue on both sides 
during his military career.” 

But to the “mills” in 1830 came “Tommy” Jackson, 
the six-year-old orphan. From a mere helper in taking 
“toll,” by 1837, when the present mill got under way, 
he emerged as “Tom Jackson, the miller.” Ambitious 
beyond his years, 1840 finds him combining his duties 
at the mill with that of district constable. Then came 
the great opportunity. In June, 1842, as a substitute 
for G. J. Butcher, the young man dusted the flour 
from his slender stock of clothing, packed saddle bags, 
mounted a horse, and rode away to West Point, to 
Mexico, and to fame. 

The original Jackson manor house disappeared long 
ago; the second structure, near by, furnished fuel for 
flames in 1915; and only the old mill stands, which is 
aptly described by Camden Sommers as— 

A shell, naught more, the old mill stood, 
Grim jest of passing winters’ snows; 
Gruesome it stays, bathed in blood, 
Filched where the big red moon arose, 
A wreck of time—thus each thing goes; 
All around the landmarks are falling— 
That’s life—the new is always calling. 

On the site of the old home stands a mute and 
silent block of granite, telling visitors that “This tablet 
marks the site of the boyhood home of General T. J. 
(Stonewall) Jackson, a soldier of great military genius 
and renown, a man of resolute, pure Christian char- 
acter. Died May 10, 1863, of wounds received at the 
battle of Chancellorsville, Virginia.” 

A score or more books and pamphlets have been 
written about Stonewall Jackson, but few are now in 
print. Probably the outstanding work is a two volume 
history of Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War, by George Francis Robert Henderson, an 
Englishman. Next in importance, but not of such 
imposing dimensions, is the book by Roy Bird Cook, 
a scholarly young man who was raised almost within 
sight of the old mill. Jackson’s life has furnished the 
theme for hundreds of poems. On Sept. 17, 1862, as 
the sound of the guns at Antietam resounded at Oak- 
land, Md., J. W. Palmer set down one of the classics, 
under the caption of “Stonewall Jackson’s Way.” 
Nothing written so well describes Jackson as the lines 
that follow: 

Come, stack arms, men; pile on the rails; 


Stir up the campfire bright! 
No growling if the canteen fails: 
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We'll make a _ roaring 
night. 
Here Shenandoah _ brawls 
along, 
There burly Blue Ridge 
echoes strong, 
To swell the Brigade’s rous- 
ing song, 
Of Stonewall Jackson’s 
Way. 


We see him now—that queer 
slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew; 
The shrewd, dry smile; the 
speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true! 
The “Blue-light Elder” 
knows ’em well: 

Says he, “That’s Banks; he’s 
fond of shell. 
Lord save his soul! We'll 
give him—” Well, 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s 

Way. 


Silence! Ground arms! 
Kneel all! Caps off! 
Ole Massa’s going to pray. 
Strangle the fool that dares 
to scoff: 
Attention !—it’s his way. 
Appealing from his native sod, 
In forma pauperis to God,— 





Jackson the Miller as He Appeared in the Uniform of 
a Lieutenant of the United States Army 
at Mexico City in 1847 


“Lay bare Thine arm! Stretch forth Thy rod: 
Amen !”—That’s Stonewall’s Way. 


He’s in the saddle now. Fall in! 
Steady! the whole Brigade. 
Hill’s at the ford, cut off; we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 
What matter if our shoes are worn? 
What matter if our feet are torn? 
Quick step! We’re with him before morn; 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning; and by George! 
Here’s Longstreet, struggling in the lists, 
Hem’d in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his Dutchmen !—whipped before. 
“Bay’nets and grape!” Hear Stonewall roar. 
Charge, Stuart! Pay off Ashby’s score, 
In Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


Ah, Maiden! wait, and watch, and yearn, 
For news of Stonewall’s band. 

Ah, Widow! read, with eyes that burn, 
That ring upon thy hand, 

Ah, Wife! sew on, pray on, hope on! 

Thy life shall not be all forlorn. 

The foe had better ne’er be born 
That gets in Stonewall’s Way. 


T the first battle of Manassas, or Bull Run, Jack- 
son earned the name of Stonewall. This was a 
struggle that surpassed in fierceness the Charge of the 
Light Brigade or Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. The 
day was waning for the Confederate arms, and General 
Bee was plainly downhearted. He rode up to Jack- 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


DISTINCTIVE originality of style was 
the most marked characteristic of the late 
Harry Fenn, illustrator and water color 
painter, whose work was familiar to readers of 
the Bellman, the Century, and Harper’s, and 
who executed several paintings for The North- 
western Miller. Among these is the illustra- 
tion of “A Colonial Mill,” which appears on 
the cover of this issue. The careful, sympa- 
thetic treatment of detail which is apparent in 
most of Mr. Fenn’s works is to be observed in 
| this picture. Mr. Fenn was born in Richmond, 
| Surrey, Eng., on Sept. 14, 1838. He visited 
| the United States in 1857, intending to view 
| the Falls of Niagara and return to England 
within a few months, but he remained in this 
country for six years, and left at the end of 
| that time to go to Italy to study art. He died 
| April 22, 1911. 

















son, and said, “General, they are beating us back.” 
The face of the stern, silent soldier betrayed no an- 
swering emotion. The keen eye glittered for an in- 
stant; the lips opened; and in the curt, peculiar tones 
of the speaker he said, “Sir, we will give them the 
bayonet.” Bee returned to his command and, pointing 
to Jackson, said to his men, “There is Jackson standing 
like a stone wall! Let us determine to die here, and 
we will conquer! Follow me.” At this battle the 
Confederate army won a notable victory, and Jackson 
won a name that was destined to make the shivers 
run up the spine of many a northern soldier. It is 
said that the mere rattle of musketry in the vicinity 
of a Union camp at dead of night brought the word 
“JACKSON!” to the lips of the Union officers as 
though it had been emblazoned across the heavens in 
red flames. 


J ACKSON was mortally wounded by his own men at 
the battle of Chancellorsville, and after a terrible 
struggle against death he passed away near Guinca 
Station, on May 10, 1863, and the following general 
order was issued: 


Headquarters—Army of Northern Virginia, 
May 11, 1863. 
Gen. Order 61. 

With deep grief the commanding general 
announces to the army the death of Lieutenant 
General T. Jackson, who expired on the 10th 
instant at quarter past three p.m. The daring 
skill of this great soldier, by the decree of an 
all-wise Providence, is now lost to us. But 
while we mourn his death, we feel that his spirit 
still lives and will inspire the whole army with 
his indomitable courage and unshaken confidence 
in God as our hope and strength. Let his name 
be a watchword to his corps who have followed 
him to victory on so many fields. Let his 
officers and soldiers emulate his invincible de- 
termination to do everything in defense of our 
loved country. R. E. Lee. 


So ended the life of the boy miller. He sleeps in 
the beautiful and proud valley of Virginia under the 
soil he loved and defended. 





’ 


General Jackson as He Appeared in 1862 
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CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO THE FORE 


HE Chicago Flour Club claims distinction as the 
~~ trade organization to give indorsement to 
plans now being considered by the Millers’ National 
Federation to inaugurate a nationwide campaign for 
the defense of flour and its products against the ac- 
tivities of competing foods. At its meeting last week, 
the Chicago organization not only voiced its own ap- 
proval but instructed its representatives to urge a 
similar resolution of indorsement by the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs at its approaching annual con- 
vention. 

It has long been the belief of The Northwestern 
Miller that the entire body of the bread trades is ready 
to unite in whole-hearted support of a campaign in 
the interest of flour as soon as means and methods 
are devised. There is no reason to believe that this 
industry and its distributing agencies will forever be 
content to sit idly by while consumption of the prod- 
ucts in which all are interested goes on declining. 

Millers, as principal parties at interest, must initi- 
ate the movement, provide the plan and be chiefly 
active in carrying it forward. When they shall have 
done this there will be no lack of support from re- 
lated elements of the trade. This was well proved in 
the modest campaign for a time conducted in an effort 
to extend the use of “Bread is the best and cheapest 
food.” Both bakers and distributing agencies were 
fully abreast of millers in employment of that phrase. 

Aggressive leadership will itself assure eager fol- 
lowers in whatever effort may be made to restore the 
baked products of flour to their place at the head of 
the table. 


HONEST INVESTIGATION WELCOME 


W ASHINGTON news dispatches last week carried 

the inference that the United States Department 
of Justice was about to undertake an investigation 
of the milling industry as a result of charges made 
in the preliminary report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the Senate. This inference was wholly in 
error, since no investigation has been ordered by the 
attorney general, nor, as far as is known, is any con- 
templated. 

So far as millers are concerned, a fair, full and 
honestly conducted investigation of their affairs to 
determine the truth or falsity of the malicious charges 
of the Federal Trade Commission would be on all 
accounts. desirable. Ordinarily no industry should rel- 
ish the prospect of examination with a view to dis- 
covering possible violations of law. The position of 
milling is, however, such that an honest and unbiased 
survey seems to offer its only defense against the false 
charges and inferences contained in the commission’s 
report, charges and inferences clearly inspired by de- 
sire for revenge because millers would not truckle to 
the commission’s agents. 

The present position of the matter is that the entire 
industry has been blackguarded by the commission with 
accusations which it knows to be false. Millers, for 
no offense save refusal to give the commission material 
to be misused to formulate a fiction of law violation, 
are pilloried on charges of concealment of truth, ac- 
cused of intent to agree on prices, and made to appear 
as archeriminals and conspirators. Even so wholesome 
an industrial practice as the standard package differ- 
ential is misinterpreted as evidence of illegal agree- 
ment; and the code of ethics, urged by common sense 
and by the Department of Commerce itself as a pre- 
ventive, of commercial waste and disorder, is falsely 
cited as proving illegal conspiracy among millers. 

It is scarcely conceivable thaf a department of 
government should be thus permitted unrestrainedly 
to vent its spleen against a decent and law abiding 
industry. Yet it not only has proved itself able and 
Willing to do -so, but by giving emphasis to such of 
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its charges as have greatest newspaper appeal, has 
succeeded in flooding the press with headlines which 
carry the inference that all of the thousands of flour 
mills in the country are united in a great conspiracy. 
Unbelievable as the thing may be, it has been done; 
and no method is at hand by which millers may ac- 
quaint the public with the truth and prove the malice 
and falsehood which permeate the report. 

In view of this situation, everything would be 
gained by an investigation of milling by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It would quickly discover the utter 
falsity of the commission’s charges and that, instead 
of being united in conspiracy, milling is torn with 
intensity of competition, saturated with bad commer- 
cial practices and constantly engaged in selling a large 
part of its product on a basis which is economically 
wasteful and destructive. When all of this has been 
proved, it would be fair, although probably not prac- 
tical, to turn the attorney general’s attention to the 
Federal Trade Commission itself and find how far vin- 
dictive men, temporarily occupying public office, may 
go in venting their spleen. 


SECRETARY HOOVER ON COMPETITION 

N his address before the Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
discussing the relationships between consolidations and 
constructive competition, said: 


In the manufacturing and distributing trades, 
where we theoretically attempt to enforce full 
competition, whether destructive or not, the prac- 
tice seems to have become more legalistic than eco- 
nomic in some of its results, 

A consolidation by purchase of units control- 
ling forty-five per cent of the output of an in- 
dustry has been held legal, and yet if a number of 
men owning individually a much smaller percent- 
age should contract or combine to control pro- 
ducing or distribution they stand in danger of 
prosecution. Right or wrong either way, we are 
at least inconsistent. 

Although we have relaxed somewhat we do not 
allow many forms of collective action to eliminate 
definite wastes, even though such collective action 
may be obviously in public interest and produc- 
tive of a fundamental strengthening of competi- 
tion itself. 

I am one who believes strongly that full con- 
structive competition must be preserved in the 
manufacture and distribution of commodities. The 
virility and strength of our whole economic sys- 
tem springs from spontaneous enterprise and stim- 
ulation of competition. It is the impulse of in- 
vention and improvement. 

But competition does not necessarily imply de- 
structive competition. It does imply that we must 
maintain a sufficient number of independent units 
in any given industry to assure us that the funda- 
mental competition is sustained. . . . 

What we sorely need is thoughtful consideration 
directed to the essential question of how to main- 
tain real competition instead of legalistic formula, 
how to substitute constructive competition for de- 
structive competition. The whole process of com- 
bination should be weighed solely in the scales of 
public interest. 

This applies to conditions in flour milling as directly 
as if it were spoken with reference only to it. What 
milling needs and is somewhat blindly striving to attain 
is how to preserve its traditions of individualism and 
real competition without permitting competition to con- 
tinue in its present course toward destruction of rea- 
sonable and wholesome profits in the industry. 

Just now, as the result of feeble and experimental 
efforts toward securing good order in competition by 
such simple things as differentials in packages, a code 
of business ethics, accounting uniformity and open and 
public associational activities, it finds itself in antago- 
nism to legalistic formula and the object of official 
censure and public suspicion. 

An agency of the government, which might well 
be aiding the industry to re-establish the essentials of 
sound and healthful competition and thereby stop any 
trend toward consolidation, is using all of its authority 
to misconstrue and condemn such efforts. This kind 
of interpretation and enforcement of laws intended to 
prevent trade restraint is the surest way to cause the 
laws to defeat their own purpose. Milling, unable to 
help itself out of the ditch of destructive competition, 
might ultimately be forced to accept what. Secretary 
Hoover calls “legalistic formula” and accomplish by 
consolidations what it is forbidden to accomplish, even 
in small part, by co-operation among individual units. 
Milling is today free of dominance of any vast 
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aggregations of capital or producing capacity. It is 
equally guiltless of the slightest tendency toward pro- 
duction or price control by agreement among its mem- 
bers. It would like to establish, in defense against 
the first and in lieu of the second, such a degree of 
sound and healthful competition as would enable it to 
preserve its present individualism and its independence 
as an industry. 





“MERGERS” AND COMPETITION 
SALES letter mailed to the trade by a miller con- 
tains this sentence: 

“The reason we mention this is because of the fact 
that there have been a good many country dealers 
advise us that they did not care to do business with 
any mill belonging to a merger.” : 

The probabilities are that the statement somewhat 
extends the truth. Neither of the recent mill “mergers” 
is of sufficient size or has yet developed such depths 
of iniquity that any one, “country dealer” or other- 
wise, need have either fear or prejudice in trading 
with it. At worst they are of moderate size, consid- 
erably exceeded in capacity by a number of other 
establishments existing and doing business without 
prejudice for many years past. 

Most millers probably have open minds in the mat- 
ter of mergers, and many undoubtedly are pleased to 
have some one make the long threatened experiment. 
Very likely the men at their head are fully aware 
that they are experimenting, and certainly they have 
every incentive to maintain good relations and hold the 
good will of their friends and neighbors. To both 
they clearly are entitled. 

They must, however, be prepared to accept a cer- 
tain amount of “antimerger” competition as a part of 
the penalty of increased size. They themselves doubt- 
less will feel that it is hitting below the belt, but it is 
rather more a case of “boys will be boys.” Allowance 
must be made for the young men who sit in their 
offices desperately trying to think up a new way to sell 
flour, and who are proud, perhaps even happy, in the 
vision of themselves as “independents” protecting the 
poor buyer against what one of them already has called 
“chain mills.” 

Many a self-elected Galahad has possessed fewer 
and poorer ethics; many a gallant Don Quixote a 
feebler wit and a less shining lance. 


THIS MOST OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
Alas! How difficult it is to retain glory! 
Syrus. 


OT least in interest among the incidents of the 

rise and fall of the plan to consolidate the wide 
world of bread is the unanimity with which those who 
boldly made the attempt are now despitefully 
spoken of. 

There was a time not so long ago when their 
onward march was loudly acclaimed, when place even 
at the chariot wheel, lashed and bound captive, was 
held in high esteem. Not only were they hailed as 
kings in the open places, but many were not too proud 
to seek vicarious glory by claiming that they “knew 
him when.” Nor were any voices raised in criticism 
or doubt. Whisperings there were, perhaps, but they 
were low and in secret places, lest charges of lese 
majesty be brought and proved. 

How different now. How wiser than a serpent and 
sharper than its tooth is the knowledge of the real 
inside and what yet may come of it. How boldly 
critical the printed word which only at last new moon, 
or the one before, accorded welcome to the conqueror 
and admiration for modern industrial achievement; or 
else hummed softly to itself while waiting to see 
where self-interest lay. 

Yet these men who tried to play a game which 
proved to be too big for them are no different than 
they were before. They at least had vision, and the 
courage to try to make the vision real. If they are to 
be criticized and condemned for overreaching and 
carrying others to disaster with them, the time for 
criticism was when the thing was being done, not with 
post facto fortitude when ambition lies defeated. 

Yet that is doubtless the way of a world which 
smiles on success and cruelly taunts defeat. “Oh,” it 
says, “my hero.” And tomorrow, “Ho, ho, a hero?” 







































































je Weeks ELour Output} 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering « group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH WEST— May 16 May 17 

S 15 Mays 1925 1924 


Minneapolis . a 087 212,761 185,826 205,463 
12,849 











Oe, WN bas ecde 8,516 11,393 9,741 
Duluth-Superior 17,815 20,265 19,710 12,990 
Outside mills*..170,460 201,839 195,480 220,804 
Totals .....404,878 446,258 410,757 452,106 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ... 84,344 75,563 94,984 84,100 
Wichita ....... 28,594 31,101 21,942 32,203 
Bal oc ccvecs 25,764 27,215 20,249 14,800 
St. Joseph «+--+ 28,161 36,818 26,287 26,197 
Omaha ...*..:.. 23,274 18,847 19,663 15,262 
Outside milist.. 178,491 181,043 134,675 158,204 
Totals .....368,628 370,582 317,800 330,766 
CENTRAL ‘AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Loti ...00- 21,600 19,800 13,500 23,200 
Outsidet 36,200 37,000 30,700 43,200 
WNGED ascvcceve 35,200 35,300 30,000 34,300 
Outside{ 30,637 28,929 43,618 23,240 
Indianapolis ... «.-++ «esses 6,578 6,164 
Southeast ..... $2,308 90,980 77,152 104,607 
Totals .....205,945 212,009 201,548 234,711 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 16,295 16,230 15,395 25,792 
Seattle ........ 23,005 21,629 14,070 20,663 
Tacoma ....... 23,810 26,469 10,257 25,347 
Totals ..... 63,110 64,328 39,722 71,802 
Buffalo ....... 159,631 104,662 173,509 123,988 
Chicago ....... 38,000 34,000 30,000 37,000 
Milwaukee ..... 4,550 2,300 7,200 3,800 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of m#ils at various points. The 
figures represent therelation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— May 16 May 17 


May 15 Mays 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 39 0 34 36 
St. Pal ...ccccees 39 52 44 52 
Duluth-Superior .. 48 55 53 36 
Outside mills* 54 51 47 55 
Average ..... 45 4 40 44 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 55 49 63 55 
Wichita ...cccceee 46 49 33 50 
GAMMA ccccccccese 72 76 44 37 
St. Joseph ....... 59 17 55 55 
OmaARe oescccccecs 85 67 71 61 
Outside millst .... 49 50 36 61 
Average ..... 54 54 45 61 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Lowls ....cc.0e 35 31 21 36 
Outsidet ....... 41 43 35 49 
Toledo ...ccccesee 73 74 63 75 
Outsidef ....... 44 47 39 50 
Indianapolis ...... ee oe 33 $1 
Southeast ........ 50 53 54 54 
Average ...... 48 49 42 61 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland .......0. 26 26 24 41 
BeMttle coccccccces 44 41 26 39 
TACOMA ..ccescces 42 46 18 40 
Average ...... 37 37 23 42 
BAUM MID cscccccccce 67 44 72 75 
CRIGRMO cc cciccocs 95 85 75 92 
Milwaukee ....... 38 19 60 32 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 


named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Week ending May 1.. 2,057 1,875 2,183 
Previous week ....... 1,935 1,913 2,130 
July 1-May 1 ........ 107,005 111,426 111,700 

Imports— 

Week ending May 1.. eee ‘ee 4 
July 1-May 1 ........ 14 3 161 

Exports— 

Week ending May 1.. 211 436 245 
Previous week ....... 140 215 308 
July 1-May 1 ........ 8,086 12,610 16,160 
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Current Flour Business Continues Light 11. 

Domestic Demand.—The proximity of the new winter wheat crop ap- = 

pears to be exerting a more and more depressing influence upon current 5 Sa 

flour business. Buyers, in view of the outlook for good wheat yields, are si 
consistently bearish, and this leads them to fixed ad- ~ 

herence to their policy of taking only such quantities re 

as are necessary to fill current needs. On the other 12.. 

hand, there is only a limited business in new crop _ 

flours, in spite of the prevalence of mostly unconfirmed -. 

rumors to the effect that such transactions are of large 17.. 

volume. Uncertainty of cash premiums at the start of ate 

y 





the close of the old crop year. 


moment. 


sionally accompanying orders. 


Export Trade—On the whole the export trade continues its recent im- 
Greece and Germany have been comparatively heavy pur- 
Established trade 


provement. 


chasers, and Holland has taken occasional small quantities. 
Termination of the strike in 


in the West Indies affords a consistent outlet. 
Great Britain was looked upon as a favorable opportunity for business in 
that direction, particularly by Canadian mills, but this did not materialize. 
Clears and Low Grades.—Perhaps the principal feature of the flour mar- 
ket at the moment is the stronger position of clears, particularly the better 
qualities, occasioned by the small output of mills and recently improved de- 
Lack of first clear results in much of the current export business 


mand. 


the new wheat movement is operating to deter millers 
from quoting new crop deliveries. 

The general lightness of stocks in users’ and dis- 
tributors’ hands is counted upon to maintain a fairly steady demand until 
This is the chief reliance of millers at the 
Although bakers continue conservative in buying, they are be- 
coming considerably more active as their supplies diminish, and there are 
reports of some good sales of late for 60 days’ delivery, directions occa- 


being done in second clear and low grades, with consequent firming of prices. 


Production.—Mill production continues light, although the average is 
well above last year’s, and in some sections exceeds the normal figure for this as. 
Shipping directions are considered fairly satisfactory. 
age of capacity operated by Buffalo mills,-which declined to 44 in the first 
week of May, has shown some improvement, last week’s figure being 67. 


season. 


The percent- 13 


Flour Prices—High cash wheat premiums and declining millfeed values 
have given flour prices some firmness. 
10@20c lower than a week ago. 


Millfeed—The millfeed market is quiet. 
ton during the past week, with a narrowing spread between bran and middlings. 


European Markets by Cable 


Mill quotations, however, average 





Prices have declined $1@1.50 11 


Lonvon, Enc., May 18.—(Special Cable)—The market is still unset- 
tled, as a result of the recent general strike. 


until conditions are more 


normal. 


Spot wheat and flour are held 
at a premium, but forward buying is limited, as buyers decline to operate 
Mills offer Canadian tops at 46@47s 
($7.82@7.99 bbl), exports at 44s ($7.48 bbl), Minnesotas in bond at 44s 9d 
($7.61 bbl), American low grade at 81s ($5.27 bbl), Argentine at 20s ($3.40 


bbl), Australian patents at 42s ($7.14 bbl) and home milled straight run at 


equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Home mills are selling at very low prices. 
There is some business passing in Kansas tops at $8 per 100 
kilos ($7.13 bbl), also straights at $7.75 ($6.90 bbl), July-August shipment, 


are higher. 


Belgian mills 
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WHEAT 
Chicago 
May July 
ioca Oe 140% 
«ees 161% 136% 
«ees 160% 136% 
coos ae 135% 
cote OO 136% 
Te 134% 
Kansas City 
May July 
eee 152% 131 
coos EOD 128 
owes aae 127% 
o0¢e. gence 126% 
«ees 149% 127% 
paien i -eaeee 126 
Winnipeg 
May July 
154% 153% 
153% 161 
152% 150% 
150% 148% 
152 149% 
152 148% 
Liverpool 
May July 
169% 
169% 
167% 
166% 
165% 
166% 
CORN 
Chicago 
May July 
70% 75% 
70% 74% 
70% 74% 
69% 74% 
70 74% 
68% 73% 
OATS 
Chicago 
May July 
a | 42% 
eee 40% 41% 
cece 40% 41% 
coon 40% 41% 
ovse 40% 42 
eee 40 41% 
RYE 
Chicago 
May July 
as 87% 
sees 83% 86% 
once See 85% 
sees 82% 84% 
avec 82% 85 
coon «6 83% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May July 
coos 337% 231% 
sree 227% 230% 
oe BE 231% 
soos 328 231% 
coos 228% 231% 
cose Oe 230 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
May July 
158% 148% 
156% 1454 
155% 146% 
153% 145 
154% 146% 
154% 145 

St. Louis 
May July 
161 138% 
159 135% 
158% 125 
matter 133% 
158 135 
157% 133% 
Duluth durum 

May July 
138% 137% 
136% 135% 
136 135% 
134% 133% 
137 136 
134% 133% 
Buenos Aires 
May June 
148% 148% 
149% 145% 

Holiday 
146% 145% 
147 145% 


May 
68% 71% 
67% 10% 
68% 71 
Spe 10% 
68% 71% 
M8 69% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
38 38% 
387% 38% 
37% 38% 
37% 38% 
37% 88% 
37% 31% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
81% 82 
79% 80% 
79% 80% 
78% 19% 
79% 80 
78% 79% 
Duluth 
May July 
227% 230% 
227% 230 
228% 230% 
228% 231% 
227% 230% 
227% 230% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Canadian exports at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl) ana home milled, delivered, at $8 


($7.13 bbl). 


Hamburg.—Business is not very active. 


immediate requirements. 


June 1, 


Buyers are only purchasing for 
Czechoslovakia showed some interest for prompt 
delivery. A better tone prevails, owing to the anticipated introduction of 
stable duties in substitution for the sliding scale system with effect from 
Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.65@8.80 per 100 kilos ($7.70@7.84 
bbl) for May-June shipment, Manitoba patents at $8.45@8.80 ($7.53@7.84 


Minneapolis .. 9 216 
Kansas City .. 11 14 104 
New York .... 184 155 92 
Chicago ...... 207 193 139 
BWostoM 2... ccc0 27 26 4 
Baltimore .... 17 24 4 
Philadelphia... 27 38 19 
Milwaukee .. 44 67 15 
Dul.-Superior.. 90 94 127 
BEOGS caccces 77 45 196 


bbl), Kansas patents at $8.70@9 ($7.75@8.02 bbl) June shipment, English 


patents for prompt shipment at $8.84@9.48 ($7.88@8.45 bbl), home milled at 


$11.64 ($10.37 bbl), and rye flour at $7@7.56 ($6.24@6.74 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—The market is quiet. 


per 100 kilos ($8.26 bbl). 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Canadian exports are offered at $9.27 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending May 15, 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 

9 


in barrels (000's 





neapolis banks on May 


$4.81144. 
at 40. 


London exchange was quoted 


Stocks 
1925 1926 1925 
200 os oe 
121 ee oe 
46 254 325 
145 ee ‘ 
9 P 
6 117 139 
24 s* _ 
105 263 228 
62 “se 
by Min- 


18 as follows: 


sight, $4.855% ; three-day, $4,853 ; 60-day, 
Three-day guilders were quoted 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 18. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City *. Louis 
Spring first patent ........... $8.00@ 8.50 $8.70@ 8.90 §$....@.... $8.10@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.65@ 8.10 8.30@ 8.40 one eet 7.75@ 8.10 
Spring first clear ............ 6.35@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.85 a 6.40@ 7:00 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.90@ 8.40 --@.. 8.05@ 8.65 7.90@ 8.30 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.25@ 7.70 --@.. 7.25@ 7.75 7.10@ 7.60 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.35@ 6.80 »-@.. 6.35@ 6.60 6.10@ 6.60 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.90@ 8.40 a, oe --@. 8.15@ 8.60 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.40@ 7.80 oo @.. .-@. 7.50@ 7.90 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.60@ 7.00 -- @. .-@. 6.30@ 6.80 
Mme BOM, WRC wccrccccccces 4.80@ 6.16 5.25@ 5.35 wy, er 
Hye flour, Gark .........cs008 3.50@ 3.90 3.60@ 3.80 -@.. = Pere 

Seattle i? A 4 San > aaa Standard patent— Seattle 

Family patent hay 2 10@ 8 $....@ HEARERS ~2 0c cece wae mas owas 
rer 80@ 1. 30 cue Dawote 2. cccscs 9.00@ 9.45 + @ 
GHEE nc ccs $409 7.00 ee @ Montana ....... 8.26@ 8.60 -i@ 


*Includes near-by straights. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Buffalo 


5.50@ 
4.40@ 


San Francisco 


7.25 
9.10 
8.90 


9.00 


5.60 
4.50 


New York 


7.30@ 7.60 


8.40@ 8.80 
8.00@ 8.45 


eeee 


-@. 
7.650 8.10 


5.25@ 5.60 
@. 


eee 


Spring top patent. 
Ontario 90% 
Spring second patent] 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis, 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 


Baltimore Philadelphia 
$8.50@ 8.75 $9.00@ 9.25 
oz 8.25 8.40@ 8.65 
-@.... 7.25@ 7.75 
$.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.25 
eee 8.10 8. mae | 8.65 
8. 10@ 8.40 -@. 
*7.10@ 7.35 *7, 50@ 8. ‘25 
5.15@ 5.40 5.50@ 6.80 
3.90@ 4.15 5.00@ 5.25 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
-@9. . 


Bos 
$9.85@ 
8.65@ 
7.00@ 


8.35@ 
@ 


8.25@ 
8.00@ 
7.00@ 
5.50@ 
5.00@ 


ton 

10.00 
9.856 
8.00 


9.00 


9.35 
8.35 
7.40 
5.70 
5.50 


Columbus 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


tNashville 
$9.50@10.00 


Toronto **Winnipes 


is 00 $....@9. if Spring first clear{: ...$....@7.40 $6.95 
patentst 6. 00@6. 10 bo9 Ms © Spring exports§ ...... 48s 94@44s sobre 
- @8.50 @8.55 Ontario exports§ ..... 41s 64@42s 


May 1 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE wheat markets have experienced another uneventful week, Europe 
T giving no evidence of anxiety to increase supplies. Whatever other fac- 

tors may be exerting an influence, the favorable condition of the new 
northern hemisphere crop must tend to have an effect on the present demand. 
Chicago old crop May futures are 22@27c bu above the basis of July or 
September, which reflect new crop conditions, Winnipeg old wheat for May or 
July delivery is about 20c above new crop October, and Liverpool July de- 


livery is about 12c above October. 


Whenever spreads like these appear 


between old and new crop wheats, importers regularly restrict their purchases 
to a minimum, and are even prepared to take some risk of running a little 
short in the event of delays in harvesting the new crop. 

It should be realized that, in May, harvesting begins in North Africa, 


Central Asia, China, Japan and Texas. 
begun cutting a slightly bigger aggregate acreage than last year. 


Algeria, Tunis and Morocco have 
Although 


their crop was benefited by late rains, the yield is expected to be below aver- 
age. These three North African countries are normally exporters of wheat 
and, on a moderate scale, net importers of flour, but on balance are net 
exporters up to a maximum of 10,000,000 bus annually. The bulk of their 
trade in the past, both in exports of wheat and imports of flour, has been 


with France. 


As this year’s crop follows a large crop last year, some net 


exports are expected, but quantities cannot be estimated until definite returns 
are known and until the effect of the war in Morocco can be calculated. Ship- 
ments out of the surplus can begin next month, but somewhat larger ones 
generally are made in August and September. 

' Chile, another of the minor exporters, will contribute a little more during 


1925 than for many years. 


Some parcels of her wheat harvested last January 


have been arriving in Europe, and are reported to be of good quality. Chile’s 
crop this year is estimated at 27,587,000 bus, or a little over 3,000,000 greater 


than the average of the past five years. 
as much as 8,000,000 bus within the calendar year. 


Out of this crop Chile might export 
She supplies some flour, 


as well as wheat, to Peru, but the bulk of her exports go to Europe. 
Navigation on the Great Lakes was not officially declared to be open until 


May 12, which is the latest date for 34 years. 


Ice packed in the eastern 


end of Lake Erie and held there by the prevailing winds was the cause of 
the delay. Awaiting the beginning of lake transportation there were no less 
than 48,500,000 bus wheat at Fort William-Port Arthur, with another 10,000,000 
on track and in transit, and interior stocks of 27,000,000, with a few millions 


yet to come forward from farms. 


That no great disturbance was caused by 


the long postponement in the movement of quantities of this magnitude is the 
best possible evidence that importers abroad have not been unduly anxious 


about their position. 


Although export stocks east of the lakes had become 


much reduced, only slight premiums appeared on such stocks, which is fur- 


ther evidence along the same line. 


Before the official declaration that navi- 


gation was open, 12,807,000 bus had started down the lakes from Fort William- 
Port Arthur, most of which was billed to Port Colborne and Buffalo, and the 


remainder to Georgian Bay ports, which were free of ice. 


Sufficient volume 


is now steadily moving to meet any probable demand within the next few 


weeks. 


Farmers’ deliveries in western Canada are keeping up at a rate which 


suggests that the full quantities previously estimated will be marketed. De- 

liveries this week were reported as 1,610,000 bus, a very considerable increase 

and rather surprising, in view of the fact that seeding is not yet completed. 
Argentina shipped 2,983,000 bus and Australia 2,104,000 last week, which 


compare with 2,120,000 and 1,120,000 bus during the previous week. 


It is re- 


ported that a rather large proportion of the Argentine shipments are des- 
tined to Europe, but nothing has been said about the relative distribution 


of the Australian shipments. 


What Australia shipped will not reach Europe 


until the middle of July, and it is the supplies for Europe during the weeks 
between now and then which have been a bit of a puzzle to the trade. 








How Flour Is Affected by the Condition 
of the Sack 


By H. E. Turley 


Bacteriologist, American Institute of Baking 


NE of the constantly recurring 
QO problems of food and sanitary in- 

spectors is that of suitable contain- 
ers for prepared foods. For some years 
they have asked whether or not the cus- 
tom of using old sacks for packaging 
flour was in full accord with good sani- 
tary practice. 

In an effort to determine the opinion of 
millers and bakers as to the effect of plac- 
ing flour in sacks which had already been 
used one or more times for shipping flour 
from mill to bakery, we have made some 
study of the subject. By means of a 
questionnaire we endeavored to determine 
whether or not millers and bakers ap- 
proved of the practice of refilling sacks, 
and in the event the practice was not 
detrimental to the quality of flour what 
method of cleaning the sacks before re- 
filling was most satisfactory. The data 
as to the advisability of the practice we 
secured was so indefinite as to be of little 
value. Millers, on the whole, were op- 
posed to refilling sacks. Bakers were 
rather inclined to view the practice as an 
economical one which could safely be in- 
dulged in if the sacks were properly 
cleaned. 

A number of methods for cleaning 
sacks were reported. Some advised wash- 
ing the sacks; others recommended beat- 
ing out the flour; still others would accept 
any treatment which would leave the 
sacks clean. 

But it was impossible to reach any defi- 





nite conclusions of value either to food 
officials whose interest in the matter was 
prompted by their concern over the prac- 
tice as a sanitary one or to millers and 
bakers who were interested both in the 
sanitary aspects of the practice and in 
the economic value of using sacks over 
and over again during their useful life. 

And so during the past year we have 
undertaken at the American Institute of 
Baking a further study of the problem, 
basing our investigations on the bacterial 
condition of flour shipped and stored in 
both clean new sacks and old and dirty 
ones. 

In order to secure typical conditions, 
five sacks of flour were placed in clean 
sacks and five sacks were packed in old 
sacks at the same time by two co-operat- 
ing mills, one in Kansas and one in Min- 
neapolis. When the flour was received 
at the institute it was placed in storage 
with other stocks of flour, and held under 
conditions normal to flour in storage in 
bakeries. Soon after the flour was re- 
ceived, heavy rains came, and during the 
entire period of the investigation the 
humidity of the storage room was high. 

It was noted that the new sacks were 
clean and in excellent condition, while 
the refilled ones were not clean, and upon 
careful examination showed small par- 
ticles of caked flour imbedded in the fiber 
of the sack. 

The flour was studied for a period of 
10 weeks, samples being taken for analy- 
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sis upon receipt of the shipments and each 
two weeks thereafter, or six times in all. 

In taking samples a corner of the sack 
was apeel, and after careful stirring a 
spoonful of flour was removed to a sterile, 
stoppered, moisture dish. Twenty milli- 
grams of the flour were then weighed in- 
to an aluminum capsule contained in a 
covered glass weighing dish. This cap- 
sule was transferred to a 500 c.c. Erlen- 
meyer flask containing 100 c.c. of distilled 
water. After thorough shaking, one c.c. 
of the solution containing flour in suspen- 
sion was withdrawn and inoculated into 
a tube of melted agar and immediately 
poured into a sterile petrie dish. After 
incubation at 37 degrees centigrade for 
72 hours the colonies were counted and 
the results calculated for the number of 
bacteria in one gram of flour. The mold 
colonies which grew on the plates were 
also counted. The accompanying table 
shows the results of the studies. 

It will be noted that the number of bac- 
teria present in the flour was in every 
case higher in the refilled sacks. But it 
is also apparent that the difference in 
bacterial condition is slight, and that 
the increase of bacteria during storage 
proceeds uniformly in the case of both 
new and refilled sacks. There is no no- 
ticeable difference in the bacterial con- 
tent of the flour from the two mills, the 
number present evidently depending 
more upon the age of the sample than 
upon the type of sack used. The in- 
crease of bacterial count during a, week 
of storage in most cases brought the 
count of flour in the clean sacks up to 
the level of the count of the flour in the 
refilled sacks a week earlier. 

There was a similar paralleling of re- 
sults noted in the number of mold col- 
onies. When the samples were received, 
neither lot of flour in the clean sacks 
showed mold, while one lot in refilled 
sacks showed one mold colony and the 
other lot two colonies. Under storage 
conditions, mold slowly developed in 
every sample, although in no case did the 
number of colonies observed in the clean 
sacks reach the number in the refilled 
ones. In most cases there were from 
three to five times as many mold colonies 
observed in the flour in the uncleaned 
sacks. It should be noted, however, that 
mold growth proceeded in about the same 
ratio in all the samples, so that at the 
end of the period the counts on the clean 
sacks were as high as counts on the re- 
filled ones a month earlier. 

It is not possible to reach any positive 
conclusions from these preliminary fig- 
ures. Much more data is desirable, show- 
ing the types of bacteria present and any 
tendencies toward the growth of strains 
which may have an unfavorable effect on 
flour strength. It will also be of value to 
differentiate the molds present and to 
note whether or not the flour in the re- 
filled sacks reaches a condition in which 
it is unfit for use more quickly than flour 
packed in clean sacks. 

There is no evidence that the practice 
of refilling flour sacks introduces any 
element of impurity or unwholesomeness 
into the flour. The samples in the un- 
clean sacks are similar in every way to 
those in the clean ones, and when baked 
make products of equal purity. 

It may be that the maturation or aging 
of flour is influenced somewhat by the 
character of the sack. The data at hand 
points somewhat vaguely in this direc- 
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IOWA BAKERS GATHER AT 
MEETING IN FORT DODGE 


Fort Donce, Iowa, May 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
Iowa Bakers’ Association opened with a 
smoker and supper on the evening of 
May 17, the convention proper convening 
at 10 am. on May 18. Otto C. Pfaff, 
president, deplored the lack of co-opera- 
tion among bakers and the absence of a 
real estate association. The membership - 
represented only one eighth of the bak- 
ers in the state. Roy Jordan, Topeka, 
Kansas, and Sid Drew, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
brought greetings from their respective 
associations. Otis W. Hall, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
demonstrated bread scoring and showed 
what was wrong with the loaves on dis- 
play. 

This afternoon H. E. Van Norman, of 
the American Dry Milk Association, 
speaks on essential foods, and O. L. Cook, 
of The Fleischmann Co., on variety in 
breads. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





BAKERS’ TRADEMARKS 
The Johnson Educator Food Co. ap- 
plied to the commissioner of patents to 
register the word “Cookieland” as a 
trademark for cookies, crackers, cakes, 
and biscuits. The application was op- 
posed by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
The commissioner granted the applica- 
tion, and the opposer appealed to the 
court of appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Affirming the commissioner’s 

ruling, the court of appeals said: 
“Appellant does not use this mark as 
a trademark, but bases its opposition 
upon the contention that the word is de- 
scriptive. We agree with the patent of- 
fice that ‘Cookieland’ is not descriptive, 
within the meaning of the trademark act, 
. and hence that it is registrable to 
the appellee.” (10 Fed. [2d Ser.] 656.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


BUFFALO BAKER ELECTED 
Burrato, N. Y.—Carl Kehlhof, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, was elected second vice presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers which 
met at Syracuse May 10-11. 








Weather Improved in Holland 

AmsTerRDAM, Hotianp, April 26.—Some 
heavy rains have occurred in various 
parts of the country, which will do a 
lot of good to the early sowings. Except 
for a low temperature, weather condi- 
tions are ideal, and from all parts the 
reports about the condition of the win- 
ter crops are from fair to good. There 
has been some replowing where the fields 
suffered during the early winter, but 
prospects otherwise are for a good crop 
of winter cereals, 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 rye production, based on condition May 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1916-25 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 Av. 


Pennsylvania ....... 1,506 1,836 3,286 
Indiana ......e.ee00. 2,319 1,744 8,791 
RUMOR ccccccccceces 1,339 1,242 2,696 
PD issued eess 2,413 2,700 6,788 
WEGORMER co cssccces 3,653 3,789 6,123 
WEOMMOGEER. vccccccece 6,702 7,250 10,460 





North Dakota ...... 11,927 15,710 14,667 
South Dakota ....... 1,611 1,910 4,916 














tion, but the effects thus far noted are so Other states ........ 13,321 12,515 15,239 
slight as to be negligible from the view- . . : 
point of the baker. United States ..... 44,79 48,696 67,966 
The investigations will be continued. 
+. Mold 
Bacteria per colonies 
Date of analysis— Kind of sack and flour— gram of flour in plates 
Upon receipt of flour..........6+. Kansas—clean sack ............ 845,000 None 
Upon receipt of flour.. Kansas—refilled sack ........... 1,000,000 2 
Upon receipt of flour.. Minneapolis—clean sack .... 900,000 None 
Upon receipt of flour.. Minneapolis—refilled sack ...... 1,075,000 1 
At end of two weeks’ storage.... Kansas—clean sack ............ 850,000 2 
At end of two weeks’ storage.... Kansas—refilled sack ........... 1,250,000 5 
At end of two weeks’ storage.... Minneapolis—clean sack ........ 950,000 None 
At end of two weeks’ storage.... Minneapolis—refilled sack ...... 1,100,000 6 
End of four weeks’ storage...... Kansas—clean sack ..........+. 1,650,000 4 
End of four weeks’ storage...... Kansas—refilled sack ........... 2,300,000 7 
End of four weeks’ storage...... Minneapolis—clean sack ........ 1,500,000 1 
End of four weeks’ storage...... Minneapolis—refilled sack ...... 1,950,000 5 
End of six weeks’ storage........ Kansas—clean sack ........+...- 3,150,000 2 
End of six weeks’ storage........ Kansas—refilled sack ........... 3,450,000 10 
End of six weeks’ storage........ Minneapolis—clean sack .,....... 2,900,000 3 
End of six weeks’ storage........ Minneapolis—refilled sack ...... 3,640,000 5 
End of eight weeks’ storage...... Kansas—clean sack .......++s+. 4,075,000 2 
End of eight weeks’ storage..,.... Kansas—refilled sack ........... 4,625,000 a) 
End of eight weeks’ storage...... Minneapolis—clean sack ........ 4,350,000 5 
End of eight weeks’ storage...... Minneapolis—refilled sack ...... 4,975,000 7 
End of ten weeks’ storage........ Kansas—clean sack .........6+. 5,175,000 3 
End of ten weeks’ storage......,.. Kansas—refilled sack ........++. 6,260,000 9 
End of ten weeks’ storage........ Minneapolis—clean sack ........ 5,950,000 4 
End of ten weeks’ storage........ Minneapolis—refilled sack ....... 5,800,000 12 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB RESOLVES 
TO SUPPORT FLOUR PUBLICITY 


Members Adopt Resolution Pledging Support to Federation’s Proposed White Flour 
Advertising Campaign—Instruct Delegates to Urge National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs to Approve of Suggestion 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Frank M. Cole, Kansas 
City, president of the National Federat- 
ed Flour Clubs, was the guest of honor 
at the dinner meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club on May 13. There was a 
large attendance, and apart from Mr. 
Cole’s address, several important matters 
were acted upon. One of these was the 
passing of a resolution indorsing the pro- 
posed flour advertising campaign of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

Mr. Cole, in opening his remarks, said 
he found in Chicago the things that make 
the National Federated Flour Clubs a 
success, namely, confidence and co-opera- 
tion. He complimented the Chicago 
trade on having such an active organiza- 
tion, and said that without it the na- 
tional body would not have been able to 
accomplish what it has since it was 
formed. Mr. Cole spoke about the forth- 
coming annual convention of the Nation- 
al Federated Flour Clubs to be held at 
Philadelphia, June 14-15, and urged a 
large attendance from Chicago. 

Fred Larsen, president Chicago Flour 
Club, V. J+ Petersen, Petersen Bros. & 
Co., and P. P. Crearkin, P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, were elected delegates to the na- 
tional convention at Philadelphia. As 
alternates the following were selected: 
I. B. Johnston, International Milling Co; 
J. W. Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co; 
C. C. Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc. Fred Larsen was again elected to 
serve on the national executive com- 
mittee. 


P. P. CROARKIN INTRODUCES RESOLUTION 


The resolution introduced by P. P. 
Croarkin indorsing the millers’ white 
flour campaign was unanimously adopted, 
and also carried instructions to the dele- 
gates to bring this matter before the na- 
tional convention. It reads as follows: 

“Whereas, The Millers’ National Fed- 
eration at its twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing, held at Chicago April 22-23, by vote 
indorsed a tentative plan for a national 
campaign with the view of increasing the 
consumption of white flour, and which 
was referred to its executive committee 
for completion; and 

“Whereas, Many other food products 
of less importance to the public have 
found a place in the diet of the Ameri- 
can people as results of national adver- 
tising campaigns, thereby lowering the 
consumption of baked products from 
white flour; and 

“Whereas, The Chicago Flour Club 
considers the action of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in respect to this mat- 
ter as most timely, and as it recognizes 
the benefits to be derived by all factors 
from such a movement vigorously car- 
ried forward, and realizing the necessity 
of united support by all elements in the 
industry; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Chicago Flour 
Club heartily indorses the plan initiated 
by the Millers’ National Federation, and 
pledges its fullest co-operation in advanc- 
ing the popularity of white flour with the 
American public; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chicago Flour 
Ciub earnestly hopes that those to whom 
this matter is intrusted may at an early 
date find ways and means actively and 
effectively to inaugurate this movement, 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the delegates from the 
Chicago Flour Club to the annual con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs are hereby instructed to bring this 
matter to the attention of that body, and 
vigorously to urge the support of various 
member clubs of the national organiza- 
tion in the furtherance of this work.” 


ALLIED TRADE MEMBERS 

An amendment to the constitution, pre- 
sented at the previous business meeting, 
was favorably acted upon. This provides 
for associate members from allied and 
kindred lines. Several allied tradesmen 
have long wanted to become closer asso- 
ciated with this organization, but there 


was no provision for such a class of 
members. 

It was also decided to hold a golf tour- 
nament and outing the latter part of 
July or early in August. Ernest G. 
Dahl, a vice president of the new Nordic 
Country Club, kindly extended an invi- 
tation, which was accepted, to hold such 
a tournament at his club. 

P. P. Croarkin and others spoke re- 
garding the flour inspection department 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
club indorsed the work of this depart- 
ment, and urged still greater use of in- 
spection by members. At one time the 
greater amount of flour coming to dis- 
tributors and wholesale grocers was in 
plain sacks, and inspection was confined 


mainly to this. Conditions are changing, 
however, and many of these factors are 
now handling flour under mill brands, 
which is bringing a demand for inspec- 
tion of mill brands as well as plain sacks. 
A committee, consisting of J. W. Eck- 
hart, P. P. Croarkin and J. E. Stephan, 
was appointed to work with the flour in- 
spector to bring about a more general 
use of inspection. 

F. B. Stubbs, manager of the Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Mills, was present and 
spoke briefly. Others in attendance 
were: Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, W. F. 
Kunz, L. A. Marks, V. Gentilin, N. M. 
Coe, John Reget, Jr., John W. Eckhart, 
P. P. Croarkin, Ernest G. Dahl, S. O. 
Werner, E. E. Murphy, V. J. Petersen, 
John E. Stephan, Fred Larsen, W. W. 
Kirk, L. Merrill, C. C. Anthon, W. S. 
Johnson, Frank Herbert, E. F. Weaver, 
R. L. Sanford, Edward Meyer, Fred W. 
Seyfarth, George A. Shields, I. B. John- 
ston, William P. Ronan, A. C. Jacobs, 
Dr. E. P. Siebel, Frank C. Sickinger, J. 
M. Farrow, C. A. Traeger, L. J. Weitz- 
man, H. Korzeniewski, Phelps Cowan, 
W. H. Mast, H. K. Ferguson, P. T. 
Kohl and J. Dister. 








One of the Federation’s Vice Chairmen 





Photo by Lee Bros., Minneapolis 


He has been 


H S. HELM, president of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


is a vice chairman of the Millers’ National Federation. 


connected with the milling and flour trades since he left school in 
1888. In that year he went to work as a bookkeeper for the Russell & Miller 
Milling Co., at Valley City, N. D. In 1894, he left the mill to become secre- 
tary of the North Dakota Millers’ Club. Shortly after, he came to Minne- 
apolis and engaged in the flour jobbing business, under the name of the Smith 


& Helm Co. 
Forks. 
Minneapolis manager. 


During this period he acquired the Diamond mill at Grand 
Early in 1901, he again joined forces with the milling company as 
Soon afterwards he was made general manager. The 


Jamestown and Valley City mills of the company burned, and were rebuilt on 


a larger scale. 


The mill at Minot was built in 1907, and the A mill of the 


company in Minneapolis in 1908. Under Mr. Helm’s direction the company 
prospered, until today it is one of the largest spring wheat milling companies. 
Mr, Helm was elected president of the company in 1922. 





May 19, 1925 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR CLUB 
JOINS NATIONAL GROUP 


Muwavxez, Wis. — The Milwaukee 
Flour Club, at its monthly dinner meet- 
ing held on May 14 at the Republican 
Hotel, voted unanimously to affiliate with 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
elected the president, Phil Orth, Jr., as 
delegate to the national convention to be 
held at Philadelphia, with Max E. Mar- 
quardt, vice president, as alternate. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, president 
of the national body, was a guest of 
honor at the dinner, and it was in re- 
sponse to his invitation that the Milwau- 
kee club agreed to become a member. 
The objects, purposes and aspirations of 
the federation were detailed by Mr. Cole, 
as well as by P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. 
Croarkin & Son, flour brokers, Chicago, 
who has done perhaps more than any 
other man to establish the Milwaukee 
club and develop it into an active, virile 
force for the betterment of the local flour 
trade. Fred Larsen, president of the 
Chicago Flour Club, also was present, 
together with Charles C. Anthon, Charles 
H. Meyer and S. O. Werner, assistant 
manager of the Chicago office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

The speaker of the evening was George 
L. Teller, of the Columbus Laboratories, 
Chicago, who provided the 35 members 
and guests with a fund of valuable in- 
formation concerning the chemistry of 
flour in terms of general understanding. 
He developed many new ideas with re- 
spect to qualities, grades and other helps 
for the flour salesman. His formal re- 
marks were reviewed in recent issues of 
The Northwestern Miller, but to these 
were added many thoughts brought out 
by a discussion in which virtually every 
member participated, indicating great in- 
terest among local members. 

The Milwaukee Flour Club is planning 
a big midsummer meeting in July or 
August, to be in the form of a dinner 
outing at some resort along Lake Michi- 
gan or the Milwaukee River. Wesley 
W. Roegge was appointed chairman of 
the arrangements committee, with Ches- 
ter A. Cook and William Truss as asso- 
ciates. 

Among out-of-town members present 
were K. L. Burns, president, and S. C. 
Northrup, traffic manager, of the Globe 
Milling Co., rye flour, Watertown. 





S. F. MC DONALD GOES EAST 
FOR BAKERY ORGANIZATION 


Kansas Crry, MoS. F. McDonald, 
president of the Campbell Baking Co., 
Kansas City, left early this week for 
New York City, where he will be placed 
in charge of all production in the 103 
plants operated by the Bakeries Service 
Corporation. Mr. McDonald has been 
prominent in bakery affairs in this coun- 
try for several years, and is a former 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. He will be succeeded here by 
W. C. Clifford, who has been manager of 
the Kansas City plant of the Campbell 
Baking Co. 

The Bakeries Service Corporation, 
which has in the past been largely a 
purchasing agency, will henceforth man- 
age all of the affairs of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, except its finances. 
George G. Barber will be chairman of 
the board of each organization, M. Lee 
Marshall will continue as president of 
the Bakeries Service Corporation and 
treasurer of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, and Wade D. Holland, presi- 
dent of the latter, will be general man- 
ager of the former concern. The geu- 
eral offices recently were moved from 
Chicago to New York. 





CZECH DUTIES NOT ABOLISHED 

Montreat, Que.—The acting consul 
general for Czechoslovakia in Canada has 
announced that the report recently re- 
ceived from the United States commer- 
cial attaché at Prague was misleading, 
in that it stated that the sliding scale of 
duties on imports into Czechoslovakia 
had been abolished. The import duties 
on wheat and wheat flour were appar- 
ently only canceled for the month o/ 
May, 1926, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the country’s tariff, 
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May 19, 1926 


LUNCHEON IN HONOR 
OF OGILVIE MANAGER 


R. R. Dobell Guest at Representative Gath- 
ering of Western Canadian Millers Pre- 
ceding Departure for Montreal Post 


Wriynirzec, Man.—A_ representative 
gathering of western Canadian millers 
did honor to R. R. Dobell at a luncheon 
given at the Manitoba Club, Winnipeg, 
prior to his departure to take up his new 
duties as general manager of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. James 
Stewart, president of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. Ltd., was chairman of the 
gathering, and was supported by N. J. 
Breen, of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Sidney T. Smith, 
of Smith, Murphy & Co., and John Horn, 
western general manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

The various speakers emphasized the 
pleasure they felt in the promotion of a 
western miller to such an important ex- 
ecutive position as that to which Mr. 
Dobell recently was appointed. The 
whole flour industry of the West was 
honored by his selection. Mr. Dobell 
thanked his colleagues for their kind and 
appreciative speeches, and expressed his 
regret at leaving those with whom he had 





worked in such friendly relation for so 
many years in western Canada. 

The other guests were H. Sellers, Mr. 
Dohell’s successor at Winnipeg, Norman 


P. Lambert, George H. Booth, C. Mc- 
Laughlin, L. W. Hicks, E. B. Frost, S. 
Pollard, George Carter and George H. 
Kelly. 





WILL DECIDE ELEVATOR 
COMPANY’S SALE PRICE 


Winnipec, Man.—Mr. Justice Tur- 
geon, C. D. Howe and W. G. Styles have 
bee:) appointed members of the board of 
arbitration which will determine the price 
which the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, 
Ltd., will pay the Saskatchewan Co-op- 
erative Elevator Co., Ltd., for the assets 


which are to be taken over by the pool. 
Mr. Justice Turgeon is a justice of the 
court of appeal of Saskatchewan, and is 


widely known in connection with his 
work as chairman of the royal commis- 
sion which investigated the grain trade 
of Canada and made its report to Parlia- 
ment in the spring of 1925. Mr. Styles 
was formerly manager of the Regina 
branch of the National Trust Co., and 
has been closely associated with agricul- 
tural developments in western Canada 
for a number of years. Mr. Howe is a 
consulting engineer, and was in charge 
of the erection of the co-operative com- 
pany’s terminal elevator at Port Arthur 
and the terminal transfer elevator at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





ROLLS SENT FROM BOGOTA 
Six pairs of rolls, to be reground and 
corrugated, recently were received from 
Bogota, Colombia, South America, by the 
Wolf Co., mill machinery, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. When the rolls left Bogota 
they were first packed on mules which 
carried them across the mountains, after 
which they were loaded on flat bottom 
barges adapted to shallow streams, 
Later they were reloaded in river 
steamboats, and finally in freight cars, 
to reach the ocean liner waiting to re- 
ceive them at the nearest port of that 
country to bring them to New York and 
then to Chambersburg, Pa. After their 
two months’ voyage the rolls were cor- 
rugated and reground, and in two days 
were started on their return journey. 





NEW MILLING SYSTEM INVENTED 

An engineer at the Czechoslovak tech- 
nical school has completed an invention 
for increased production of white flour, 
according to a report from the United 
States vice consul at Prague. The pat- 
ent operates as follows: the grain is 
Soaked for three minutes in a chemical 
Solution, then the husk is removed by 
special brush machines without damaging 
the flour content of the grain. Accord- 
ing to experiments, the production of 
white flour increases, compared with the 
present system of milling, by 5 to 6 per 
cent, while production costs are consid- 
erably lessened. Sufficient practical tests 
have not been made to demonstrate the 
commercial value of this system. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Promotion of Mr. R. R. Dobell 


R R. DOBELL, for many years west- 

* ern manager of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has left Winnipeg for 
Montreal, where he will take over the 
duties of general manager. Mr. Dobell, 
who entered the company’s employ at 
Winnipeg nearly 25 years ago, has, dur- 
ing that period, filled various positions. 
In 1902 he was transferred from Winni- 
peg to the head office at Montreal, after- 





ward going to Liverpool, Eng., as the 
company’s foreign representative. In 
1904 he was appointed export manager 
at Montreal, and in 1908 became assist- 
ant manager at Winnipeg, later occupy- 
ing the positions of manager and western 
manager. Mr. Dobell is succeeded at 
Winnipeg by H. Sellers, for many years 
superintendent of the company’s grain 
department. 








Department of Agriculture Outlines Causes 
of Decreased Flour Consumption 


OME of the reasons why the con- 
sumption of wheat flour per person 
in the United States has dropped 
more than 20 per cent in the last 46 
years are suggested by economists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The department estimates that the 
present consumption of flour in this 
country is about 16 per cent below what 
it was before the war and 24 per cent 
below what it was in 1879, the earliest 
year for which statistics are available. 
From 1879 to 1905 there was a slight 
gradual decline, amounting to about two 
tenths of 1 per cent a year. From 1914 
to 1921 there was a much more rapid 
decline, which averaged more than 2 per 
cent a year. Since 1921 the consumption 
per person has remained approximately 
the same. Among the reasons cited by 
the department for this decline are the 
drift of population to the cities, in- 
creased average purchasing power as a 
result of which more expensive foods are 
substituted for flour, the rise in the com- 
mercial bread baking industry, and the 
possibly continuing effect of war-time re- 
strictions on wheat consumption. 
It may illustrate what has happened 
more clearly to state the facts in terms 
of bushels. Thus, from 1879 to 1904 the 


annual consumption of wheat flour 
dropped from the equivalent of 5.60 bus 
wheat per person to that of 5.88 bus. 
From 1904 to 1919 it dropped from the 
equivalent of 5.38 bus to 4.70. The low 
point of the decline, 3.8 bus per person, 
was touched in 1918—the big year of the 
war from the standpoint of the United 
States. In 1919, when war-time restric- 
tions on the use of flour were removed, 
consumption jumped back to 4.7 bus per 
capita. The recovery, however, was not 
sustained. In 1921, 1922 and 1923 it de- 
clined again to an average of 4.2 bus 
per person each year. In 1925 it in- 
creased slightly to 4.3 bus. 

Emphasis is placed by the department 
on the effect of increased average pur- 
chasing power. The present money in- 
come of the aver person employed in 
industry in the United States will buy at 
least 20 per cent more goods than the 
corresponding pre-war average income 
would have purchased. This increase in 
buying power enables users to purchase 
larger amounts of fruit, vegetables and 
dairy products, at the expense of wheat 
flour. Perhaps not less important is the 
influence attributable to the increase of 
urban at the expense of rural popula- 
tion. City populations consume propor- 
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tionately less flour and proportionately 
more other food than rural populations. 
This tendency has been strengthened of 
late years by the degree to which other 
foods have been made available. No 
doubt it proceeds from the fact that city 
populations are better able to obtain and 
pay for a varied diet. City population in 
1920 represented 51 per cent of the to- 
tal, compared with only 35 per cent in 
1890. As country people adopt city hab- 
its when they move to town, it was in- 
evitable that the shift of population 
should be accompanied by a decline in 
per capita consumption of flour. 

Discussing the effect of the rise of the 
baking industry on flour consumption, 
the department says large bakery units 
undoubtedly now use flour more efficient- 
ly than did the smaller ones two decades 
ago. Moreover, the development of high 
quality wheat makes possible the manu- 
facture of bread and wheat products with 
less flour than was formerly required. 
Then, too, other ingredients than flour 
may now form larger proportions in the 
composition of the commercial wheat loaf. 
On this point definite data are not avail- 
able. It is worth noting, however, that 
according to the census of 1923 the bak- 
ing industry, besides consuming 31,000,- 
000 bbls flour valued at $218,000,000, 
used other ingredients such as eggs, but- 
ter, lard, milk, fruit and nuts valued at 
$265,000,000. These other ingredients 
undoubtedly tended to satisfy wants 
which otherwise would have meant a 
larger draft on the flour supply. 





PLANS ARE COMPLETED FOR 
SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT POOL 


Kansas City, Mo.—Final plans for the 
establishment of the Southwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association were made recently 
at Wichita, Kansas, following a two-day 
conference between trustees representing 
wheat pools of Kansas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. The consolidated 
pool will be capitalized at $200,000. John 
Vesecky, of Timken, Kansas, is president, 
and Dr. O. E. Webb, of Milliken, Colo., 
secretary. The Kansas Co-operative 
Grain Co., a subsidiary formed more 
than a year ago by the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association and the Kansas Co- 
operative Wheat Marketing Association 
to act as a sales agency for both organi- 
zations, will be taken over by the new 
wheat pool. The sales agency will be 
located at Kansas City, with the general 
offices at Wichita. It is expected that 
the Texas wheat pool will also join the 
organization. 





COPY OF DISSOLUTION ORDER 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The United States 
Department of Justice has received a 
certified copy of an order of the state 
tax commission of Maryland, dissolving 
the Ward Food Products Corporation. 
This is the order that was issued in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a consent de- 
cree entered into on April 3 at Balti- 
more. This decree was the outcome of 
several weeks of negotiation between 
counsel for the government and the 
Ward interests, following the institution 
of proceedings under the antitrust laws 
against the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration, chartered under the laws of 
Maryland on Jan. 30. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas state 
charter board has granted a charter to 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
which is the style under which the for- 
mer Kansas Flour Mills Co. will operate 
as a part of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. It is incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware, and its offices are given as 
Enterprise, Kansas. The authorized cap- 
ital of the Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion is $3,000,000, and the capital in Kan- 
sas is $1,750,000. 





FEED DEPARTMENT ADDED 
Totepo, On1o.—The Mennel Milling Co. 
has completed the installation of new 
feed equipment at its mill at Fostoria, 
which will enable it to offer a full line 
of dairy, scratch and egg mash feeds. 
This department ties up well with its 
other operations, as the company has al- 
ways made a feature of mixed cars of 
grain, soft winter and strong A ge 
wheat flours, millfeed and corn g » to 

which is now added this other line. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION PLANNED 


Arrangements Are Completed for Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting to Be Held at French 
lick, Ind., May 27-29 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The program for the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has been completed. Business ses- 
sions will be held in the forenoons» of 
May 27-29 at the French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

The first session will be given over to 
addresses of E. W. Elmore, president, 
and W. E. Suits, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and reports of the sec- 
retary, treasurer and traffic manager. 
Professor F. D. Fuller, College Station, 
Texas, and president Feed Control Offi- 
cials of the United States, will speak, 
and Professor A. G. Phillips, vice presi- 
dent of The MeMillen Co., will give an 
address on “From the Outside Looking 
In.” At noon there will be a luncheon 
for sales managers, at which John B. 
Edgar will preside. The annual dinner 
will be on the evening of the first day, 
and the Hon. J. Adam Bede, formerly a 
representative in Congress from Minne- 
sota, will speak on “The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.” 

A. T. Pennington, of the Southern 
Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Memphis, will open the second day’s ses- 
sion with a talk’on. “Know Grocer Costs.” 
An illustrated address will be given by 
Dr. R. Adams Dutcher, professor of ag- 
ricultural and biological chemistry at 
Pennsylvania State College, on the sub- 
ject of “Some Newer Aspects of the 
Feeding Problem.” 

The final day’s business session will be 
concluded with the election of officers 
and meetings of the newly elected board 
of directors and executive committee. 
The afternoons will be devoted entirely to 
games and sports, or any form of recrea- 
tion that may appeal to the members. L. 
F, Brown, secretary, has secured special 
rates of $8 and up for single rooms with- 
out bath, $10 and up with bath, $16 and 
up for double rooms without bath, and 
$18 and up with bath on the American 
plan. Mr. Brown is also arranging for 
special Pullman cars over the Monon 
Route, which will leave Chicago May 26 
at 9 p.m. standard time, arriving at 
French Lick the following morning at 7. 
Those desiring hotel or train reservations 
are urged to communicate with Mr. 
Brown at 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, as soon as possible. 





BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB MEETS 

Bautrimore, Mp.—At the monthly meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Flour Club, held on 
May 12, A. W. Mears, J. Ross Myers 
and Robert C, Neu were appointed dele- 
gates to represent the club at the con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at Philadelphia, June 14-15. Al- 
ternates chosen: Charles Minnigerode, 
Stanley G. Erdman and J. Ross Myers, 
Jr. Charles M. Trueheart, president, was 
selected to represent the club on the 
executive committee of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. It was decided 
to vote at the next meeting on the ques- 
tion of broadening the eligibility for 
membership so as to include those en- 
gaged in kindred and allied lines, if this 
can be done without changing the club’s 
name. 





EGYPT WILL REQUIRE CORN 

It is reported that, on account of the 
threat of a general famine in many sec- 
tions of the Sudan, large quantities of 
cereals will be required in the next few 
months. Sources of supply in East Af- 
rica, India, and Egypt nd been tapped 
without sufficient success, and it is be- 
lieved that there may be a possibility for 
some exports from the United States. 
The grain in greatest demand is kafir 
corn. 





CONFERENCE BEING HELD AT PURDUE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The first effort of 
its kind to display home products is be- 
ing undertaken at Purdue University, La 
Fayette, May 18-19, at the Hoosier Prod- 
ucts Conference and Show, a gathering 
of Indiana millers, bakers and home 
makers, 
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OHN W. CAIN, formerly sales manager for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., has become its general manager 


on the resignation of Harry G. 


Randall to take up the position 


of general manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. Mr. 
Cain has been sales manager for the Midland company since its for- 


mation, and is a vice president of the organization. 


His place will 


be taken by Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for a Midland sub- 
sidiary, the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 








Farm Facts Advanced by Banker Shatter 
Relief Theories 


By Edward Jerome Dies 


part in farm unrest during recent 

years. Every possible argument has 
been used to advance the aims of the 
professional farm organizer. In _ the 
midst of claims and counterclaims the 
whole situation has become so clouded 
that the average farmer is certain only 
that he is receiving ill treatment, and 
that some one, perhaps the middleman, 
is wholly to blame. 

It happens now and then that a man 
with a clear vision of the agricultural 
situation discusses it in unmistakable 
terms and shatters some of the fallacies 
that have become a part of the gospel 
of agrarian leaders, 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, recently 
made a speech before the North Carolina 
Bankers’ Association, which had a genu- 
ine ring of truth. 

He exploded the fallacy of farm over- 
production, showing that production of 
most farm products, instead of increas- 
ing in the last five years, has actually 
decreased, with a consequent rise in 
prices. He declared that farm distress 
is due more to overcapitalization of 
lands, inflated values and the purchase 
during boom times of expensive ma- 
chinery than to overproduction. 

Mr. Traylor pointed out that only a 
few years ago the cry was that Amer- 
ica’s population was growing so rapidly 
that soon the country would not be able 
to feed itself. It was argued that pro- 
duction was dropping behind consump- 
tion, and that food inevitably must be 
imported. Now the worry was that there 
were not enough millions to consume the 
country’s food output. In this connec- 
tion he presented facts that may be en- 
lightening to the army of evangelists 


Poort in have played an immense 


who are in despair over the surplus sit- 
uation. 

“In the five-year period 1911-15,” he 
said, “the average production of cotton 
was 14,175,000 bales, at an average price 
of 12.41c Ib, while in the period 1921-25 
the production averaged 11,362,000 bales, 
at an average price of 21.85c lb. 

“In the 1911-15 period, wheat produc- 
tion averaged 806,358,000 bus, at an av- 
erage price of 89c, while in the 1921-25 
period the average production was 804,- 
384,000 bus, at $1.1142 average. 

“In the former period, corn produc- 
tion averaged 2,754,000,000 bus, at an 
average price of 60.3c, while in the latter 
period the average was 2,873,000,000 bus, 
at an average of 69.6c. 

“Cattle on farms, Jan. 1 figures in 
each case, for the period 1911-15 were 
37,178,000, at an average estimated price 
of $26.52 a head, while in the latter 
period the annual average was 41,616,000 
at an average estimated price of $26.08. 

“Hogs on farms in the first period 
were 63,151,000, at an average price of 
$9.58 a head, and in the latter period 
60,418,000, with an average price of 
$11.34. 


PRODUCTION ALMOST UNIFORM 


“FRoM these figures it will be observed 

that,. with the exception of cotton 
and cattle on farms, production has been 
almost uniform in the two periods, which 
eliminate, of course, the five-year period 
1916-20, which embraced the war and 
post-war inflation. In no case has pro- 
duction anywhere approached an _ in- 
crease commensurate with the increase 
in population between the two dates, It 
therefore seems perfectly obvious that 
the so-called surplus production is large- 
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ly a myth, and that the cause of the 
farmer’s complaint must be looked fo; 
in some other direction. 

“It seems to me that present difficyl- 
ties had their inception largely in the 
inflation of prices prevailing for agri- 
cultural products from about 1915 to 
1920, with the consequent large expan- 
sion of profits from farming operations, 
This increase of profits led to the ae. 
quirement of larger acreage and of mod- 
ern, if not always efficient, machinery for 
the conduct of farming. 

“These statements are general and do 
not apply to every one engaged in the 
business, because in farming, as in other 
activities, there always are some who 
play the game conservatively, and this is 
amply proven by the fact that there are 
thousands of farmers who have gone 
through the recent crisis without any 
difficulty, and who today are prosperous, 
In fact, my information leads me to be- 
lieve that the complaints today with re- 
gard to farming operations are coming 
from less than 25 per cent of the farm- 
ers of the country, and from the horde 
of politicians who are seeking to make 
capital out of the situation. 


THE RESULT OF INFLATION 


“WHith the average, and in this case 

with the majority, of those who 
were swept off their feet by the wave 
of prosperity through which they were 
passing, let us analyze the results of this 
inflation. The farmer who was operat- 
ing on land, let us say, that he was car- 
rying in his capital account at $100 an 
acre, and on which he perhaps had a 
loan of $50 an acre, suddenly found that, 
because of increased profits from his 
operations, his land had a market value 
of $200 an acre, and he also discovered 
that if he had a new tractor and some 
new farm machinery, he could greatly 
increase his production, but if he did 
that he would need a larger barn and 
more warehouse facilities; and _ the 
chances are that, with an appraisal of 
$200 per acre on his land, he increased 
his loan to $100 per acre, thereby dou- 
bling his capital account and his bonded 
debt, not out of earnings, but, as we 
would say, because of his ability to effect 
a ‘clean-up’ of 100 per cent on his plant 
account. 

“If he did not effect the doubling of 
his capital account in this manner, and 
if his $100 an acre farm was clear, he 
probably bought his neighbor’s farm for 
$200 an acre and mortgaged both the 
new and the old for $100 an acre, In 
the latter case he had increased his capi- 
tal account by 150 per cent. It is easy 
to see what this did to his net percentage 
of income, contrasted with his original 
position. If he had been able to make 
6 per cent on his original investment, 
without any allowance for the increased 
cost of operations, which of course did 
take place, he had halved his net income 
when he had completed his expansion 
program. 

“But worse than that happened. His 
calculations had been made upon a price 
for his product which reflected a war- 
time demand and the buying power of 
government money which, when the war 
was over, was suddenly curtailed; and 
with demand gone, with buying power 
withdrawn, he found his gross selling 
price again cut in half. If his gross, 
therefore, at the high figure, had enabled 
him to make a 8 per cent net on his new 
capitalization, this now was cut one half 
by the reduction of his gross selling 
price, and instead of making a 6 per 
cent return, as he perhaps was able to 
do on his original $100 an acre farm, 
he has since found himself lucky if he 
has made 1% per cent on his new capi- 
tal account. 

“This general statement of the situa- 
tion may be successfully attacked, but if 
the sober truth were admitted, I am 
confident that something of this kind 
underlies 75 per cent of the present dif- 
ficulty. 


TIME AND WORK THE RESTORATIVE 


“How can it be remedied? As I have 

already said, I do not know, but I 
believe that time and intelligent hard 
work are the surest restoratives. I am 
certain that no trick legislation can ac- 
complish the result. There are a few 
facts, however, which it seems to me 
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must be accepted before a start to better 
things can be made. Perhaps the first 
and most important is a recognition of 
what has always seemed to me to be 
obvious; that farming, as such, never 
was, is not now, and I do not believe 
ever will be, a so-called money making 
proposition. By this I mean a business 
in which a man may engage with the 
certainty of being able, over a period of 
years, from the production and sale of 
farm commodities, to accumulate great 
wealth. I know there are those who still 
say that, unless farming can be made a 
successful money making proposition, 
there is no hope for the future of this 
country. 

“My argument with such people will 
turn on the correct definition of what 
is a satisfactory money making business. 
I believe that if farming is intelligently 
and industriously followed it is a satis- 
factory business, but I-do not believe 
that it is sufficiently a money making 
proposition to attract those who are am- 
bitious to play for big fortunes. I know 
there are those, also, who say that many 
men have grown rich in the past in agri- 


culture. I do not think they have done 


so from the mere production and sale of 
farm. commodities. The men who have 
grown rich in the past from agriculture 


have owed their success most largely to 
the ownership of what would now be 


considered very cheap lands, which have 
greatiy appreciated in value. This is 
truc, not only of those actively engaged 
in farming, but also of those who have 


operated our large cattle ranches. 

“But if agriculture does not mean 
great wealth, and it certainly does not 
involve a life of idleness, ease, or luxury, 


it does mean much more. It means, if 
intelligently and industriously followed, 
a character of independence vouchsafed 
to no other profession. It means a home, 
with comforts, dignity and self-respect, 
that cannot be claimed by those in any 


other activity of life. 

“How do I know this? I know it by 
experience, and I know it by observation. 
If | may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence, I think I may prove my case by 
my own 20 years on a farm.” 





WHOLESALE GROCERS HOLD 
CONVENTION AT ATLANTA 


NaAsHVILLE, TenN.—The annual meet- 
ing of the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association was held in Atlanta, Ga., 
May 18-14, with an attendance of about 
1,500. 

Officers elected: president, J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, Washington; vice presidents, S. 
N. Bernard, Bluefield, W. Va., A. C. Ad- 
kins, Dallas, Texas, C. E. Gray, Rapid 
City, S. D., Claude Sharpe, Little Rock, 
Ark., Frank S. Gates, Ardmore, Okla., 
and C. G. Higginson, Wichita, Kansas; 
general counsel, Edgar Watkins, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND 
OIL CHEMISTS MEET 


New Orteans, La.—The American Oil 
Chemists’ Society met here on May 10 
prior to the convention of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, May 
12-14, in order to be prepared to discuss 
problems jointly at the latter meeting. 
Contrasting mills in America and Eng- 
land, H. J. Morrison, Ivorydale, Ohio, 
gave some personal observations of Eng- 
lish cotton oil mills. He said that the 
British, distinctly a trading nation, were 
prevented by hereditary instincts from 
establishing strict grades and specifica- 
tions on their products, and that the 
trader there wanted the widest latitude. 

“The romance of horse trading,” he ob- 
served, “would be reduced to zero if 
each horse were graded by strict stand- 
ards and if arbitration boards were set 
up,to determine whether the horse were 
Strictly prime. The British trader wants 
none of this, whether he is trading in 
horse flesh or in mill products.” 

Proof that the important starches and 
calcium afforded the system by bread 
are not only provided by field grains and 
that the proteins in meat can also be pro- 
vided by mill products, was offered by 
Dr. David Wesson, of the Cotton Oil 
Products Co., who introduced cottonseed 
croquettes at a banquet at which the 
chemists were guests. The chemists had 


already partaken of the dish before its 
contents were revealed, and many had 
remarked on their tasty flavor. 

The chemists closed their convention 
with the election of the following officers: 
R. H. Fash, president; T. H. Trivithick, 
C. S. Cox and W. R. Stryker, vice presi- 
dents; J. C. P. Helm, secretary-treasurer. 

The cottonseed crushers elected the 
following officers: F. N. Bridgers, Wil- 
son, N. C., president; S. W. Wilbur, 
Paris, Texas, J. E. Bryam, Alexandria, 
La. and Harry Hodges, Athens, Ga., 
vice presidents; George H. Bennett, Dal- 
las, Texas, secretary; Robert Gibson, 
Dallas, Texas, treasurer. 





LARGE WHEAT SHIPMENT MADE 

Wrynirec, Man.—According to Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway officials at Winni- 
peg, the largest shipment of wheat in 
the month of May, since 1916, left this 
city on May 14, consisting of 709 cars, 
or approximately 1,050,000 bus. Prairie 
loadings at Canadian Pacific points have 
averaged about 275 cars daily since April 
12, when the embargo against shipment 
to the Head of the Lakes was removed. 





ST. LAWRENCE SALE RUMOR DENIED 

MontTreat, Que., May 17.—(Special 
Telegram )—Rumors of the probable sale 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., to one of the large flour milling 
companies operating both in the United 
States and in Canada are emphatically 
denied by one of the company’s highest 
officials. 





CANADIAN MILLER IN LONDON 
Lonvon, Enc., April 30.—J. J. Page, 
manager of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, returned to 
London on April 29 from the Continent, 
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where he called on the various connec- 
tions of his firm. He will visit Scotland 
and Ireland, and expects to sail for home 
on May 15. 





MILL TO BE BUILT 
The Handy Electric Mills, Allegan, 
Mich., have broken ground for the erec- 
tion of a flour mill adjoining the com- 
pany’s elevator on Cutler Street, to have 
a daily capacity of about 100 bbls. 





FRANK H. TANNER ELECTED 
Totepo, Ou1o.—At the recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, Frank H. Tan- 
ner was made secretary-treasurer. 
ROY P. PURCHASE SAILS FOR EUROPE 
toy P. Purchase, vice president of the 
Philadelphia Flour Club and manager of 
the Commander Flour Co., sailed on May 
15 on the Majestic on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to Europe. He 
was accompanied by his wife. 








B. B. SHEFFIELD ELECTED 
At a meeting at Topeka on May 12, 
B. B. Sheffield, of the Commander Cor- 
poration, was elected president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, W. H. 
Sudduth vice president, and F. W. Clif- 
ford a director. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade is dull and narrow. There 
has been little change in prices or condi- 
tiens. The trade generally is watching 
the developments of the new crop, not 
being interested in buying further ahead 
than immediate needs. Quotations, May 
15: standard soft patents, $9@9.25 bbl; 
hard wheat patents, $8.60@9. Stocks 
are small, but sufficient to meet demand. 

J. Hore TicNer. 














ARRY G. RANDALL recently resigned from the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., to become vice president and general manager of 


the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 
general manager of the Midland company since its organization. He 


and 


Mr. Randall had been vice president 


received his early training with the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
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STRIKE REDUCES DISTRESS 
SALES OF FLOUR IN CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, May 10.—The strike on 
the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba 
which has been tying up transportation 
and mails over the eastern end of the 
island for the past 10 days occurred at a 
fortunate time for the flour mills ship- 
ping to this market. Purchases of flour 
had been extremely light for the past 
month, as they usually are in May, when 
importers are holding off for the prices 
of the new American crops in June. 
Shipments, consequently, were light. 
After the first information, mills began 
holding up shipments consigned to in- 
terior points in Cuba and importers in 
Havana held up their shipments, with 
the result that there is very little dis- 
tress flour in Cuba due to the strike, al- 
though there probably will be some con- 
gestion in Havana because of the coun- 
try orders held up. 

The strike was made general on May 9, 
when the controlled railroads also de- 
clared a strike and left their trains 
standing midway between towns or 
wherever they happened to be at that 
hour, leaving the towns which they sup- 
ply with light and power in total dark- 
ness. Transportation is now cut off to 
the capital. However, officials state that, 
if no agreement is arrived at this morn- 
ing, they will run a mail train through 
from Havana on May 12. Mr. Hershey’s 
road is the only one running. However, 
this line is a short one uniting Havana, 
Hershey and Matanzas. 

* * 

Cuba is very much alarmed over the 
recent amendment to the pure food law, 
passed in the House of Representatives, 
permitting the manufacture of sugar 
from corn to be sold as “pure sugar.” 
Although it is felt that no substitute 
can ever be preferred to pure cane sugar, 
still it is realized this will mean a great 
economy to preservers and canners and 
it is felt that, if the bill likewise passes 
the Senate, it will deal beet and cane 
sugar producers, who are already great- 
ly weakened by overproduction, another 
severe blow. Maurice D,. Kenton. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
is light. Movement into consuming chan- 
nels is running below the seasonal aver- 
age for the past five years. Shipments 
on old contracts hold up well, and ac- 
cordingly mills are enabled to operate on 
the basis of about one half of capacity. 
New sales average less than 30 per cent 
of capacity of mills. 

No contracts are being reported for 
new crop flour. The main interest that 
buyers have in the new crop is with re- 
gard to influence on the market at pres- 
ent, and there is practically no chance 
now of changing the policy of buying in 
small lots for immediate needs. Unless 
there is some unusual development, indi- 
cations are that flour buyers will be slow 
in anticipating new crop needs. 

Flour prices were firm and moved in 
a narrow range last week. Quotations, 
May 15: best short winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$9.75@10.10 bbl; standard patent, $8.75 
@9.10; straights, $8.50@8.75; first clears, 
$7.50@8. 

Fairly active sales in small quantities 
were reported last week by rehandlers of 
Minnesota and western flours. Prices, 
May 15: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@ 
10; hard winter wheat short patent, $8.75 
@9.25; standard grades, 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 9-15 ....... 163,620 82,308 50.3 
Previous week .. 169,020 90,980 63 
ZORF OHS ccccess 143,520 77,152 53.7 
Two years ago... 193,620 104,607 54.3 
Three years ago.. 185,580 83,496 44.9 
NOTES 


The Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, has com- 
pleted plans for an elevator, 40x100, with 
concrete floors and roof. 

The Nashville Roller Mills gave a din- 
ner on the night of May 13 at the 
Chamber of Commerce, being host to 250 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
holding a state convention in Nashville. 

Joun LEIPER. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
The flour market is very unsettled, but 
this is to be ex use of the 


close proximity of the new winter wheat 
crop. Buyers, naturally, are influenced 
by the lower quotations on the latter, 
and are not apt to figure far ahead on 
old crop flours. 

Sales Compare Favorably.—Sales of 
spring wheat flours for the week ending 
May 15, however, showed up fairly well 
in comparison with previous weeks. 
Some companies were able to induce their 
customers to anticipate their needs for 
60 days. Many orders were accompanied 
by shipping directions, indicating that 
stocks are light. ‘This is believed to be 
the general condition, so that millers 
rather look for limited but steady buy- 
ing until the close of the crop year. 

Inquiry for Clears.—Light production 
is having a healthful effect upon the de- 
mand for first clears, Several mills re- 
port improved inquiry for this grade in 
the last week, with prices firmer, com- 
pared with patents. On the other hand, 
mills are catching up on orders for sec- 
ond clear and, as occasionally happens, 
when directions are not forthcoming 
against old bookings, and they are forced 
into the market with some for prompt 
shipment, they have to sacrifice values 
in order to move it. Some mills are still 
well sold ahead, and hold prices firm. 
This accounts for the spread of $1 bbl 
in asking prices. 

Shipping directions, in the main, are 
coming in very satisfactorily, They av- 
erage up well in comparison with the 
volume of business on mill books. 


RYE FLOUR 


Minneapolis mills report sales of ye 
flour as exceedingly light. The trouble, 
they say, is that outsiders are naming 
prices that they do not care to meet. 
A few have reduced their one rices 
in eastern markets 85@40c bb low 
their limits, in order to hold what little 
established business they have there, but 
this reduction has availed little, They 
declare that business is being done by 
competitors at 25@80c bbl still lower. 
In consequence, some mills have prac- 
tically withdrawn quotations. A few 
northwestern companies have closed their 
rye units for the remainder of the crop 
year. 

Pure white is quoted nominally at $5.25 
@5.36 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, pure medium at $4.50@4.70, and 
pure dark at $3.60@3.80. The latter 
grade is particularly hard to move. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,399 bbls flour, compared with 
11,466 the previous week. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 18 Year ago 

CORCOM ccccccccccces $8.70@8.90 $9.10@9.36 
Standard patent ..... 8.30@8.40 8.756@8.95 
Second patent ....... 8.10@8.15 8.36@8.60 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.36@7.76 7.965@8.10 
*First clear, jute..... 6.60@6.85 7.26@7.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.90 4.356@6.40 
Whole wheat ........ 7.60@7.60 8.06@8.30 
Graham, standard .., 7.40@7.60 7.95@8.06 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Inquiry for semolinas last week was 
more encouraging. Evidently a good 
many macaroni manufacturers are get- 
ting to a point where they soon will 
have to buy again. Two or three mills 
report sales of scattering cars for 
prompt shipment, and interest displayed 
in offers for 60-day shipment. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 4%@4'c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 8 semolina 
and durum fancy patent 44%4@4\c. 

In the week ending | 15, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 56,458 








bbls durum products, compared with 47,- 
660 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1642 were in operation May 18: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill, 

Pillebury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 9-16 ....... 629,200 208,087 39 
Previous week .. 629,200 212,761 40 
Year ago ....... 648,700 186,826 34 
Two years ago... 564,600 205,463 36 
Three years ago. 561,100 219,000 39 
Four years ago.. 646,000 237,185 44 
Five years ago... 646,000 261,530 48 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 600 bbls last week, 1,150 
in the previous week, 2,234 a year ago, 
and 1,314 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of a 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 9-16 ....... 340,140 178,976 63 
Previous week .. 418,140 213,232 61 
Year ago ....... 433,890 206,221 47 
Two years ago... 426,690 233,653 65 
Three years ago. 364,350 140,792 39 
Four years ago.. 417,990 162,905 38 
Five years ago... 330,690 152,495 46 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
April 17 64 70,815 207,463 171,326 1,786 3,137 
April 24 63 70,165 224,266 166,564 2,387 65,263 
May 1. 63 70,166 227,018 194,939 2,697 8,124 
May 8. 61 69,690 213,232 194,888 1,583 7,618 
May 16. 47 66,690 178,976 162,284 ... 1,676 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 15, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


o—Output——, -—Exports— 
1925-26 1924-25 1926-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ... 9,280 7,704 66 211 
Bt. Paul .ecocs 415 307 eee tae 
Duluth-Superior 776 772 ee6 eee 
Outside ....... 8,833 8,628 84 240 


MILL ESTABLISHES TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
has established a travel department toe 
render assistance to members of the 
trade who may be considering spending 
their vacation this year in Minnesota, 
and has mailed 10,000 invitations to flour 
buyers to “Come to Minnesota.” The in- 
vitation tells something of the wonders 
of Minnesota as a playground. The de- 
partment will be glad to answer any and 
all inquiries, give information regarding 
hotels, lakes, etc., and furnish, free of 
charge, up-to-date maps and literature 
regarding resorts, camping places, ete. 


OLD MILL SUPERINTENDENT DEAD 


Louis M. Walton, for 21 years head 
miller for the Crookston (Minn.) Milling 
Co., died suddenly at his home there 
May 12. While he had not been in 
health for some years, still he had been 
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attending to his duties at the mill up to 
the end. His wife found him in 
bed when she went to see why he had not 
come down for breakfast. cause of 
death was a paralytic stroke. 

Mr. Walton came from a family of 
millers. His dfather milled in Eng- 
land, and his father in Canada and Wis- 
consin. He was born at Star Prairie, 
Wis., 63 years He worked in his 
father’s mill there and in other Wiscon- 
sin mills and, for several years before 
going to Crookston, worked in the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt mill, Lake City, Minn. His 
brother, C. P. Walton, is president of 
the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul. 
A widow and seven children survive him. 


A. L. GOODMAN LEAVES DULUTH MILL 

A. L. Goodman, for years vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., has 
disposed of interests in that com- 
pany. He probably will embark in the 
flour brokerage business in either Cleve- 
land or Detroit. W. P. Majo, vice presi- 
dent, has temporary charge. 


NOTES 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club gave its first public 
concert May 18. 

Charles T, Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, expects to be in Minne- 
apolis this week. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., returned 
last week from Europe. 

C. E, Hutton, manager of the Osakis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was married May 
8, at Alexandria, Minn., to Miss Oneida 
I, Fois, of Minneapolis. 

Harold O. Hunt, former vice president 
of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co., was last week elected vice presi- 
dent of the Produce State Bank, of this 
city. 

George A, Aylsworth, vice president 
of the A. L. Goetzmann Co., grain, left 
this week for the Southwest, where he 
will spend some time prior to the har- 
vesting of the new winter wheat crop. 

John G, McHugh, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and B, F, Ben- 
son, of the Benson-Quinn Co., grain, are 
among a group of business men who are 
making a friendship tour by special train 
through Minnesota and the Dakotas this 
week, 

A New York dispatch states that Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank 'T, Heffelfinger, of Min- 
neapolis, left a case containing $25,000 
worth of jewels in a taxicab there last 
week, The jewels were found by a later 
passenger and returned to the owners. 
Mr. Heffelfinger is president of F, H. 
Peavey & Co., grain. 

Arthur H, Benton, a pioneer business 
man of Minneapolis, died suddenly at the 
home of his son here, May 14. A hem- 
orrhage of the brain was the cause of 
death, He had been to his office earlier 
in the day. Mr. Benton, who was 80 
years of age, came to Minneapolis in 1871 
and for a while worked for the Pillsbury 
company, afterward engaging in mercan- 
tile and banking lines, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


No material change is noted in the 
generally quiet flour market, Purchas- 
ing continues from hand to mouth, and 
buyers ask prompt delivery. Some over- 
bought earlier, and now are out of the 
market. In instances mills had to crowd 
buyers for shipping orders on old con- 
tracts last week. As a rule, sales put 
through covered scattered territory. 
Mills reduced asking quotations on pat- 
ent 10c¢ bbl. 

The recent drop in durum wheat 
brought out a little better flour demand. 
Orders taken were for car lots, and 
showed spotted buying interest. Low 
stocks in instances and specifications on 
old contracts kept the mill pretty well 
engaged in grinding. The closing ad- 
vance caused a lessened demand. 

The rye flour trade was dull and un- 





ray nge o Mills at outside points seem 
to have the edge on the | one as re- 
gards prices. Quotations, May 15, Du- 


luth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib cot- 


tons: pure white, $5.25 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $4.90; No. 3 dark, $4.05; No. 5 
blend, $5.90; No. 8 rye, $4.45. 


Quotations, May 15, at Duluth-Su- 











perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-}p 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
Se BE soccncees $8.75@9.00 $8.85 @39.19 
Second patent ....... 8.40@8.75 8.60@8 85 
First clear, jute...... 7.20@7.45 17.95@38.2 


Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.46 6.50@6.75 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

DE EE. don ave cevesenenas 17,816 4a 

Previous week ............ 20,265 65 

Me Ml Sa dee cemanccebasl 19,710 52 

Two years ago ........+++. 12,990 35 


NOTES 

The strike of trimmers and pressmen 
at the Spencer Kellogg & Son’s crush- 
ing plant, Superior, Wis., failed, the men 
going back to work without gaining a 
wage increase. 

The Continental Grain Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has appointed L. B. Cusick as its 
Duluth manager, and he has made ap- 
plication for transfer to himself of mem- 
bership standing in the name of E. F. 
Carlston. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 


The price of patent flour remains 
steady, as it has for some weeks, but a 
slight decrease in millfeeds is indicated, 
Quotations, May 15: patent flour, $8.25 
bbl; bran $22 ton, standard middlings 
$24. 


NOTES 

Shipments of wheat to eastern markets 
are reported on the increase by local 
railroads. Those of grain and grain 
products began to recover from last win- 
ter’s slump early in March, and were 
doubled in April. 

The Montana state grain inspection 
department has installed modern equip- 
ment for grain inspection in its office 
here. In addition to the regular grain 
grading equipment, it has a modern pro- 
tein determining layout, also equipment 
for determining percentages of smut 
dockage. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES VIA 
LAKE MICHIGAN REDUCED 


The mills of southern Minnesota have, 
after many years’ contention, won their 
fight for an equalization in lake-and-rail 
rates, as compared with Minneapolis. 
Their lake shipments must move via 
Lake Michigan, and the rate from Mil- 
waukee and Chicago has been equivalent 
to 2c per 100 lbs more than via Duluth 
and Superior. 

The Rutland-Lake Michigan Transit 
Co. has issued tariffs, effective at mid- 
night, May 11, reducing existing rates 2c 
per 100 lbs on wheat and wheat products, 
to all trunk line and New England terri- 
tory from Milwaukee and Chicago. This 
carrier has established connections wit! 
all of the eastern trunk lines through the 
port of Buffalo, except the Baltimore & 
Ohio, but will connect with it at West 
Fairport, Ohio. Also with the Canadian 
Pacific at Windsor, Ont., for all New 
England points, 

The Rutland-Lake Michigan Transit 
Co. will place six boats in service this 
year, and expects to maintain a schedul: 
of a sailing every 60 hours from Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. The service will, of 
course, be available also to southwestern 
mills, 

The Southern Minnesota Mills has car 
ried on the fight for the lower rates 
through its secretary, C. I’. Vandenover, 
of Minneapolis. 





SIDE LINES FOR ELEVATORS 


The side lines reported by many ele 
vators in Minnesota in 1925 were 346, o! 
which 267 listed were feed, and 238 were 
named as flour side lines. Seventee: 
other products were also named with: 
varying frequency. “According to the 
report of our auditors,’ said John F. 
Gustafenson, speaking before the Minne 
sota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, 
“side lines are some of the most profitable 
items handled by the elevators. Side 
lines help to pay managers’ salary and 
enable the elevator to pay the top prices 
for grain. An elevator competing with 
a farmers’ elevator company handling 
large staple side lines will find unusually 
hard sledding.” 


May 19, 1925 
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KANSAS CITY 


Strength in cash wheat premiums and 
declines in millfeed values resulted in 
slightly higher flour prices last week, de- 
spite the lower wheat options. The situ- 
ation regarding flour is little changed 


from recent weeks. Buyers of all classes 
enter the market only as they are forced 
to by pressing requirements, and sales, 
which are scattered, average about 50 
per cent of capacity in the Southwest. 

The principal feature is the stronger 
position of clears, particularly the better 
qualities, occasioned by the small output 
and recently improved demand, 

New Crop Inactive—Although many 
rumors are in circulation concerning new 
crop quotations, few of them can be con- 


firmed. Actual sales are of insignificant 
volume. Uncertainty of cash premiums 
at the start of the new wheat movement 
is one of the main factors deterring mill- 


ers from quoting those deliveries. 
Luking Trade Better—Bakers still 
pursue a conservative policy in buying, 
but purchases are becoming somewhat 
more general and frequent, as stocks ev- 
erywhere near depletion. Several large 
bakery buyers are showing increased in- 
terest, and some of them recently bought 
what was, for them, minor quantities. 
Jobbing Trade Quiet.—The fact that 
reserve supplies are reaching a low point 
is also stimulating demand from distrib- 
As with bakers, however, indi- 


ulk rs. 
vidual orders are small and most of them 
call for near-by shipment. The influence 


of a good-sized new crop at hand is 
plainly apparent, and restricts buying at 


current prices, 
Exports Moderate.—Greece is the prin- 
cipal European buyer of hard winters, 


taking fair quantities of second clear and 
low grade, mostly the latter, at $4.90@ 
5.10, bulk, Kansas City. Holland also is 
a buyer of occasional small quantities, 
and there is a consistent demand from 
established trade in the West Indies. 
Scarcity of first clears in the Southwest 
has been somewhat of a handicap to 
trade, 

Production Light.—Mill operations con- 
tinue light, although the average is not 
much below normal for this season of 
the year and in some instances it is above 
the usual mid-May running time. Speci- 
fications were more active last week than 
in the preceding like period. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Lack 
of first clear is resulting in most of the 
current export business being done in 
these grades, with a consequent firmness 
in price, Eastern blenders are also fair 
buyers, 

Prices.—Quotations, May 15, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.05@8.65 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.55@8.15; 
straight, $7.25@7.75; first clear, $6.35@ 
6.60; second clear, $5.45@5.85 ; low grade, 
$4.85@5.35. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 

69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 9638 .scsoee 360,360 178,491 49 
Previous week .. 360,960 181,043 50 
Toa? MED» iccasee 364,710 134,675 36 
Two years ago... 308,910 158,204 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 48 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 

KANSAS CITY 

May QAR <5 ccense 151,500 84,344 55 
Previous week .. 151,500 76,563 49 
YC@r ABO .occcee 148,500 94,984 63 
Two years ago... 150,900 84,100 665 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 


Ten-year average (same week) .... 64 
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WICHITA 
May 9-15 ....... 62,400 28,594 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 31,101 49 
Year ago ....... 65,700 21,942 33 
Two years ago... 64,620 32,203 60 
8ST. JOSEPH 
May 9-15 ....... 47,400 28,161 59 
Previous week .. 47,400 36,813 77 
Year ago ....... 47,400 26,287 5 
Two years ago... 47,400 26,197 65 
SALINA 
May 9-15 ....... 35,400 26,764 72 
Previous week .. 35,400 27,215 76 
Year ago ....... 46,200 20,249 44 
Two years ago... 46,200 14,800 37 
ATCHISON 
May 9-15 ......+. 29,400 18,433 62 
Previous week .. 29,400 20,689 70 
OMAHA 
May 9-15 ....... 27,300 23,274 85 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,847 67 
Year ago ....+.. 27,300 19,663 71 
Two years ago... 24,900 16,262 61 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


May B-1B .cccccccsccccccccccccscceccece 37 
Previous Week ......seceerccnsesevseses 50 
WORF BHO cc ccccvccccccccccccccvcecccece 28 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 10 fair, and 56 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
17,473 bbls last week, 11,989 in the pre- 
vious week, 11,234 a year ago and 11,229 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

J. F. Woodfill, of the Majestic Milling 
Co., Aurora, one of the pioneers of Mis- 
souri milling, died suddenly last week. 

R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, vice pres- 
ident of the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, sailed from France, May 12, for the 
United States, after two months spent 
abroad. 

The third annual golf tournament of 
Kansas City millers, which will be held 
June 10, will be followed by a dinner at 
the Hillcrest Country Club, after which 
bridge will be played. 

Homer L. Ayers, who has recently 
been engaged in the brokerage business 
in Cincinnati, has been engaged as sales 
manager by the Thomas Page Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas. He formerly was 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Two of the workmen engaged in pour- 
ing the roof of the new concrete grain 
tanks being constructed for the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, fell 80 
feet recently when the scaffold on which 
they were standing broke, Neither was 
severely injured, 

J. H. Shinnick, district sales manager 
for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and 
J. L. Walker, sales manager for the Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, both of 
Kansas City, are attending the annual 
convention of the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Contractors building the new elevator 
addition for the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, have started 
pouring concrete for the tanks. The 
work was delayed somewhat by the re- 
cent rainy weather, but it is expected 
that it will be completed by harvest time. 

George E.: Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
motored to Pinckneyville, Ill., last week 
to join his wife, who has been ill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hincke were notified recently 
of the arrival of their second grand- 
daughter, born to Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hincke, San Diego, Cal. 

Frederic H. Frazier, New York, chair- 
man of the board of the General Baking 
Co., and C. Leslie Lowes, president of 
the company, spent several days in Kan- 
sas City and the Southwest last week. 
They were present at the local inaugura- 
tion of a campaign being made for Gen- 
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eral company’s age | known brand, 
Bond bread, which be supplied on 
the Kansas City market by the Warneke 
Bakery, a unit of the General Baking Co. 

Stanton W. Thatcher, of the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was 
married May 11 to Miss Henrietta 
Stamp, of Wheeling, W. Va., in Wheel- 
ing, and the couple left for a wedding 
trip to Havana, following which they will 
return to Oklahoma City. T. C. Thatch- 
er, father of the groom, is vice president 
and general manager of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., and also presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 

In order to stimulate interest in wheat 
consumption as well as wheat growing, 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, will hold a competition in 
bread making the week of June 7. Kan- 
sas girls from 20 counties have entered 
the contest. The champions—a two-girl 
team—will be sent on the “Wheat Festi- 
val” trains which will be operated over 
the Santa Fe lines July 19-31, and over 
the Rock Island lines Aug. 2-7, and will 
give daily demonstrations of how to util- 
ize high quality flour milled from Kan- 
sas wheat. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League, is 
in Washington, where he delivered a 
verbal argument for his organization in 
the -Interstate Commerce Commission 
case alleging discrimination in rates on 
grain products from the Southwest into 
Central Freight Association territory in 
favor of the Northwest. This was the 
final hearing in a case started over two 
years ago, and a decision is expected 
soon. The examiner’s report to the Com- 
mission several months ago was favorable 
to the contentions of the Southwest. 

The Wellington (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co, has taken over the business 
of the Sawyer Milling Co., for the past 
two years conducted as auxiliary to it. 
Following the burning of the Sawyer 
plant at Hutchinson, Kansas, three years 
ago, the Sawyer company operated an- 
other mill under lease. Later it asso- 
ciated itself with the Wellington com- 
pany, H. A. Sawyer continuing in charge 
of the Sawyer Milling Co. department. 
He will retire from the organization July 
1, and the mill brands and business will 
be taken over by the Wellington com- 
pany. 


SALINA 


Flour business continues quiet. Buy- 
ers still are shy and demand is scattered, 
few large orders being booked. Shipping 
specifications are fair. Wheat movement 
is at a minimum for the season, Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, May 13, cot- 
ton 98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.30@8.70 bbl; 95 per cent, $8@8.40; 
straight grade, $7.90@8.20. 

NOTES 

Emmett Berry, St. Marys, has pur- 
chased the Dugan interests in the Ross- 
ville elevator, and will become manager. 

The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Salina, May 20-21. 
About 1,000 delegates and visitors are 
expected. The prospect of a big wheat 
crop in Kansas this year is attracting 
grain men from all parts of the United 
States. 


ATCHISON 


With the exception of an occasional 
round lot of flour booked for near-by 
shipment to take care of depleted stocks, 
sales continue light, bookings averaging 
about 50 per cent of capacity. Little in- 
quiry exists for new crop flour, although 
a few cables are being received from 
Europe, but mills are hesitant about 
quoting. Shipping instructions are good. 
One local mill is running Sundays to take 
care of an accumulation of orders, Quo- 
tations, May 15, basis cotton 98’s, Mis- 
souri River: hard wheat short patent 
$8.25@8.45 bbl, straight $7.90@8.30, first 
clear $6@6.10; soft wheat short patent 
$8.40@8.60, straight $8.10@8.30, first 
clear $6.70@7. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is calling on 
the trade in the central states. 

Wheat premiums have advanced 1@2e, 
despite a poor milling demand, Elevator 











NEXT YEAR 


One of the older and most highly 
respected millers of Kansas was 
commenting recently on the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory milling condi- 
tions of the past year, and the ex- 
cellent promise for a big crop and 
an improved situation next season. 

“I am hopeful,” he said, “I am 
always hopeful. My experience is 
that Kansas is the best ‘next year’ 
milling state in the country.” 











interests, in many instances, are deliver- 
ing wheat on contracts in the terminal 
markets. Mills, however, are well sup- 
plied for May and June. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a week’s trip through Iowa. 
He reports that flour stocks are light, 
both bakers and jobbers buying only as 
requirements force them into the market. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business is largely confined to 
small lots for immediate shipment. The 
trade apparently will buy only when in 
need, and doubtless will continue this 
policy through the remainder of the crop 
year. A fairly active inquiry came from 
abroad last week, and some flour, mostly 
clears, was sold to European and West 
Indies buyers. New crop inquiries do 
not interest the mills, as all offers to date 
have been considerably lower than they 
would consider. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $8.25@ 
8.60 bbl; straight, $7.85@8.10; first clear, 
$6.75@7.05. 

NOTES 

A. L, Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, spent the week calling on the trade 
in the South, 

Arthur S, Cain, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
is on a short trip to New Orleans and 
other southern points. 

Leslie Vasconcells, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Lyons (Kansas) Flour Mill- 
ing Co., is calling on the trade in Okla- 
homa and Missouri. 

Ernest A. Wall, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, is visiting the trade in New York, 
Boston and other eastern points. 

A sales conference will be held here 
May 25-26 by the William Kelly Milling 
Co., at which most of the mill’s salesmen 
and brokers are expected to be present. 

Fred F. Burns, general manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, is in Knoxville, Tenn., attending the 
convention of the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president and 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, spent a day in- 
specting the local mill, going to Welling- 
ton from here. 

Jed W. Burns, vice president of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, whose home is in Los Angeles, will 
sail late this month for Europe, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Burns. While taking a 
pleasure trip, he will call on some of the 
mill’s European connections. 


NEBRASKA 


There was only moderate activity in 
flour last week. Some mills did a fair 
business, while others did not. In the 
opinion of most millers, conditions at this 
time make trading for September deliv- 
ery highly speculative. Mills generally 
are trying to stave off contracting of new 
wheat flour until the condition of the 
wheat crop, June 1, is revealed. 


NOTES 


R. J. Southard, formerly with the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co., has been appointed 
manager of the grain commission - de- 
partment of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. 

W. J. Fuller has resigned as manager 
of the private wire office of the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., and has formed 
a partnership with A. R. Roberts under 
the name of the Roberts-Fuller Grain 
Co., which will handle trades in Chicago 
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grain, and in cotton and provisions fu- 
tures. 

Entertainment for the benefit of Oma- 
ha grocers and their friends was given 
May 13 at the Brandeis Theater by the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. “Sunshine,” a 
combination of vaudeville and motion 
pictures, was given in appreciation of 
the co-operation of Omaha grocers in 
making the present year a record one 
for the biscuit company, according to W. 
B. Armstrong, local sales manager. 

Leton Lesiir. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mixed car business held its own in the 
advances made the early part of May. 
The aggregate of business is somewhat 
lower than a 10-year average, but is in 
keeping with that done in other commod- 
ity lines. Expectations that the usual 
decline of flour prices at the end of the 
season would come this year is a factor 
in a run of light business mills are hav- 
ing with jobbers and wholesalers. Bak- 
ery orders for old wheat flour are not 
as heavy as usual at this season. Busi- 
ness with Latin America is stable. Vir- 
tually no orders came from continental 
Europe. Quotations, May 15: soft wheat 
short patent $9@9.10 bbl, straight patent 
$8.50@8.60, first clear $8@8.10; hard 
wheat short patent $8.80@8.90, straight 
patent $8.30@8.40, first clear $7.80@7.90. 


NOTES 


The manufacture of cereals is to be 
started soon bythe Abernathy (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., has been 
elected to the city council. 

The Weatherford Milling Co. probably 
will not reconstruct its flour mill, recent- 
ly burned, Its grain elevator is being 
rebuilt. 

The T. L. Hughston Grain Co., Crow- 
ell, Texas, capital stock $21,000, has been 
incorporated by T. L. Hughston, J. Allee 
and M. L. Hughston. 

The plant of the Hindsville (Ark.) 
Roller Mills was closed a few months ago 
after having been operated for about 40 
years. It has been sold to Harry Ewalt, 
Springdale, Ark, 

George Gutzman, an official of the Em- 
pire Paper Co., announces that the com- 
pany is soon to install a plant in Wichita 
Falls, Texas, at a cost of about $30,000. 
It will handle wrapping paper of various 
kinds, paper bags and paper boxes. 


Dredging Companies Restrained 


Burrato, N. Y.—Dredging at Black 
Rock has been halted by orders from 
Washington. Major DeWitt C. Jones, 
in charge of the United States engineer- 
ing forces, reports that, since 1905, six 
local companies have dredged 12,000,000 
cubic feet of sand and gravel at the 
Black Rock canal locks, and that fur- 
ther removals would tend to lower the 
level of the water in the lake and river 
at that point. 





SEED WHEAT AS A FAMINE DIET 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia, — What 
was internationally known as Si- 
berian wheat, a product of a state 
of Russia, has lost its identity by 
reason of virtually all wheat grown 
| in that state being eaten during 
| the famine years of 1922 and 1923, 
| according to T. H. Anderson, a 
representative of the International 
Harvester Co., who is stationed at 
Norrkoeping, Russia. An account 
of its disappearance is given by 
Mr. Anderson in a letter to J. A. 
Testman, his brother-in-law, Plain- 
view, Texas. The county agricul- 
tural agent at Plainview had asked 
for samples of the Siberian grain. 
Wheat now grown in Siberia, 
Mr. Anderson says, is from seed 
shipped there from other parts of 
Russia and from America and 
Canada, Peasants, who succeeded 
the estate owners after the revolu- 
tion, take no interest in the quality 
of seed they plant, and they have 
charge of the government’s experi- 
ment stations. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour prices underwent little change 
last week, and conditions remained very 
unsatisfactory. Business was of small 
proportions, and with good prospects in 
the Southwest and Northwest, bearish 
views are very pronounced. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Very little ac- 
tivity, and what business there was went 
principally to mills with well-advertised 
brands and carrying local stocks. It is 
reported they were urging the small 
trade to contract for 90-day require- 
ments, and there were some sales to 
these factors. Car lot business, however, 
was confined to scattered cars and a few 
1,000-bbl and less sales. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Only a moderate 
amount of flour was booked during the 
week. Sales were mainly one and two 
cars of straights and clears to distribu- 
tors. It is reported that some 20,000 bbls 
new crop 95 per cent patents have been 
sold, but this has not been confirmed. 
The price is said to have ranged $6.50@7 
bbl, jute, Chicago, brokerage included. 
Buyers as a whole, however, are not in- 
clined to contract for new crop flour, as 
they look for lower prices. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Not much business 
was reported, and sales were well divid- 
ed between Pacific Coast and central 
states flours, the latter having an advan- 
tage in price of 20@30c bbl. Cracker 
bakers bought little, as their bids were 
too much out of line, and sales in the 
main were with jobbers and cake bakers. 

Rye Flour.—Demand is very dull. Few 
sales are being made, and these merely 
in single car lots of dark. Directions 
are fair. The local output totaled 2,500 
bbls last week, against 3,000 the previous 
week. White was quoted, May 15, at 
$4.80@5.15 bbl, jute, medium $4.50@4.90 
and dark $3.50@3.90. 

Durum.—Sales of semolinas to local 
manufacturers are few and small. It is 
reported, however, that a round lot was 
sold last week to a concern operating in 
the East. Shipping directions are fair. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, May 15, at 
4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 414c¢; 
No. 3 semolina, 444c; durum patent, 4@ 
4c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 15, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8@8.50, standard patent 
$7.65@8.10, first clear $6.35@7, second 
clear $4.25@4.70; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.40 
@7.90, straight $7.25@7.70, first clear 
$6.35@6.80; soft wheat short patent $7.90 
@8.40, standard patent $7.60@8.10, 
straight $7.40@7.80, first clear $6.60@7. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

SS ere eee .. 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... . 84,000 85 
Oe GO cv cctevwesccvedtion 30,000 75 
Wee SORES BOP 60 0000e Ke ede 33,000 82 


NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Ohio. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in Kansas 
City on May II. 

Mrs. J. E. Herbert, wife of J. E. Her- 
bert, millers’ agent, recently underwent 
an operation for appendicitis. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office May 13, on his way 
east. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a week’s visit at his company’s 
main office in Minneapolis. 

Frank M. Cole, of the W. P. Tanner- 





Gross Co., Ine., Kansas City, and presi- 
dent of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, returned home on May 15. 


H. B. Smith, formerly sales manager 
at Chicago for the Washburn Crosby Co. 
and now manager of the Jacksonville, 
Fla., branch, visited local headquarters 
recently. 

F. B. Stubbs, manager Wells Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
May 13 en route from an eastern trip, 
and attended the meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club. 

George W. Malcolm, Peoria, for nine 
years representative of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, in Illinois and else- 
where, visited friends in Chicago on May 
12. He is looking for a connection. 

J. Charles Ringgold will cover south- 
western territory for the Malt-Diastase 
Co., working out of the Chicago offices. 
He formerly was engaged in the food 
products line, calling on the wholesale 
grocery trade. 

W. S. Johnson & Co., flour brokers, re- 
ceived a letter from R. W. Magill, sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, by the first air mail 
from Texas to Chicago. Wichita is locat- 
ed on this route, and Mr. Johnson re- 
ports very excellent time was made. 


L. A. Fitz, of the grain futures admin- 
istration, Chicago, has notified the clear- 
ing house members that they are to in- 
clude open individual trades in May 
wheat of 100,000 bus or more in their 
daily report, whether long or short. Pre- 
viously the limit was 500,000 bus or more. 


John E. Stephan, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the flour depart- 
ment of the Durand-McNeil-Horner Co., 
Chicago, will take a well-earned rest for 
a few months, and may later engage in 
the flour brokerage business in this city. 
He has not, however, announced any defi- 
nite plans. 

D. G. Lowell, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago last week 
and attended a meeting of the local of- 
fice’s feed department. Others present 
were J. M. Sweeney, Chicago office, H. H. 
Cummings, Indiana, J. S. Williams, L. 
W. Sommerfield and H. W. Rosbrook, 
Wisconsin, S. A. Crowe and VY. F. Flood, 
Illinois. 


The H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chica- 
go, has placed on the market a new ver- 
tical-capstan electric car spotter. This 
company has been manufacturing various 
types of car spotters for 35 years, but 
the new device differs from the others. 
It is said to sell at a very low price, and 
a feature is the simplicity of operation. 
Two sizes are made, one having a speed 
of 40@60 feet per minute while moving 
one, two or three cars, and the other can 
move three to six cars at a rate of 26 to 
42 feet per minute. 


Several members of the Chicago Flour 
Club accompanied Frank M. Cole, pres:- 
dent of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, to Milwaukee on May 14 to at- 
tend the meeting of the flour club of that 
city. Among these were C. C. Anthon, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Fred Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son, 
and Charles H. Meyer. George L. Tel- 
ler, Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, also 
was present and made an address. The 
Milwaukee Flour Club decided to make 
application for membership in the na- 
tional association. 


MILWAUKEE 


. Improvement in the flour trade con- 
tinues as a reflection of the sparse pur- 
chasing in recent months and the pres- 
sure of necessities to cover current re- 
Inquiry is more active, but 


quirements. 
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the inclination is to buy at the lowest 
possible price, and the pressure exerted 
upon mills is about as heavy as ever 
known. Sales are mainly in car lots for 
shipment on a amet to 60-day basis, 
although most buyers are aiming only 
to cover needs until new crop prices 
come out. These are expected to be at 
a substantial discount from spot values, 
Current transactions are slightly lower, 
Quotations, May 15: fancy brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.35@8.90 bbi, 
straight $7.95@8.40, first clear $6.65@ 
7.25, and second clear $4.50@4.95, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

The fact that Kansas patent is exhibit- 
ing relatively greater strength than 
spring flour has not been favorably ac- 
cepted by the trade, although buyers are 
taking advantage of the situation. he 
new crop is much nearer than that of 
spring, and this works against purchases 
beyond immediate needs. Some mills are 
reported to be accepting any reasonable 
offer to tide them over until new crop 
orders begin to come in, and a fairly 
active week has passed. Quotations, May 
15: fancy brands hard winter wheat put- 
ent $7.90@8.65 bbl, straight $7.45@8.15, 
and first clear $6.50@6.90, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Some encouragement has been given rve 
flour millers by the more active inquiry 
from established trade that evidently is 
running short. Occasional buyers will 
not manifest any interest unless their 
terms are met, but Wisconsin mills re- 
port more refusals than acceptances of 
offers. Round lot business is small. 
Prices have declined with the easier tone 
of the cash rye market, but it is difficult 
to ascertain a proper basis, owing to thie 
small number of deals and the hesitancy 
of buyers or sellers to name the figure at 
which sales were made. Nominal quot:- 
tions, May 15: fancy patent $5.20@5.30 
bbl, pure white $5.05@5.15, medium $4.10 
@4.75, pure dark $3.70@3.95, and ordi- 
nary dark $3.50@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local mills have been favored by a lit- 
tle more activity in furnishing shipping 
instructions, and the rate of operations 
has increased somewhat, but production 
is limited largely to current sales and 
remains far below the output at this time 
a year ago, yet is above two years ago. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barre!s, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pp 
capacity output of a:- 
bbls bbls tivity 

BEGe Oe88. csccveses 12,000 4,550 3 
Previous week .... 12,000 2,300 ) 
,. ge ae 12,000 7,200 ) 
Two years ago..... 12,000 3,800 4 
Three years ago.... 16,000 6,700 
Four years ago.... 16,000 4,500 8 
Five years ago..... 24,000 7,689 

NOTES 


Mrs. Helen P. Harvey, widow of 
James P. Harvey, who built the first 
grain elevator in Milwaukee, died at her 
home here on May 8, aged 89. 


The W. O. Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, 
operating the Milwaukee Linseed Oil 
Works at North Milwaukee, received a 
cargo of flaxseed valued at $400,000 on 
May ll. 

Phil Orth, Jr., general manager of P). 
Orth & Co., flour, etc., has been spenc- 
ing a fortnight at French Lick Spring:, 
Ind., and attended the Kentucky Derby 
at Louisville on May 15. 

C. G. Swanson has joined the selling 
force of the Milwaukee branch of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., with headquar- 
ters in the Brumder Building, 105 Wells 
Street. Sidney C. Geise, who resigned 
recently, is engaging in business in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. 

L. E. Meyer. 





TITLE TO SHIPMENTS 

In the case of Kleinhans vs. Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co, (193 N. Y. Supp. 25), 
the appellate term of the New York su 
preme court applied the section of the 
uniform sales act, in force in New York, 
which provides, in effect, that an order 
bill of lading with draft attached shall b« 
deemed to retain title in the seller onl 
for the purpose of securing payment of 
the purchase price where there is no con- 
trary provision in the contract. Accord- 
ingly, it was held that a buyer under suc) 
a bill of lading was entitled to sue to 
recover for damages to the shipment in 
transit, he having paid the draft and 
taken up the bill of lading. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour is dull, and the feel- 
ing easier on account of lower wheat 
prices. Most sales are made on private 
terms, and published quotations are nom- 
inal. Business is limited to a scattered 
domestic demand, with more activity dis- 
played in the South than elsewhere. 
Shipping instructions are fair on what 
orders have been booked. 

Soft Wheat Flour—The South con- 
tinues to buy soft wheat flour in scat- 
tered lots, with an occasional sale of 
fair volume reported. Practically all 
business is on an immediate shipment 
basis, and as stocks are very low this 
condition will prevail until the new crop 
yeur. Quotations were easier last week, 
in sympathy with wheat. 

liard Wheat Flour.—Buyers of hard 
wheat flour are reluctant to make pur- 
chases, even at price concessions, and 
lower quotations last week did not serve 
to improve demand. Millers believe that 
considerable old wheat flour would be 
sold if the range of ideas on the prices 
of old and new wheat should become 
stabilized. Bakers have light stocks, and 
many would be glad to buy some old 
wheat flour if they were more satisfied 
they would not suffer a loss on it. 

ports.—Very little export business 
was reported last week, and that con- 
fined to Latin America. It is impossible 
for local exporters to do business with 
the United Kingdom or continental mar- 
kets at this time. 

our Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 15: soft winter short pat- 
en! $8.10@8.50, straight $7.30@7.75, first 
cleir $6.30@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
en! $7.90@8.30, straight $7.10@7.60, first 
$6.10@$6.60; spring first patent 
$8.10@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8.10, 
first clear $6.40@6.90. 


dear 
cit i 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
Tle Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

M O-8G ciccvvcccvecessse Sauee 35 
P lous Week ...cccccsees 19,800 31 
y OOD ccc dtsnd venecsess 13,500 21 
| ») FORTS OHO ccccivosses Bauee 36 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

M O29§ ccrccsesccscesess Seaee 41 
I ce re ers 37,000 43 
y , GMS 4432ebdads csae tase Ee 35 
TWO YOGPS ABO occeccceces 43,200 49 


NOTES 


Henry W. Sebastian, a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, died May 8. 

Walter E. Dickey, president of the 
Lu:tesville (Mo.) Milling Co., died May 13. 

\. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor at this office. 

\. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., has 
returned from a two weeks’ vacation. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, secre- 
tary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, called on mills in this territory last 
week, 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office last week while en 
route east. 

William M. Miller, Rockford, IIl., rep- 
resentative in Illinois for the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, called at 
this office recently. 

Bert Collins, manager of the St, Louis 
otlice of J. E. Bennett & Co., attended 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Peoria last week. 

EK. L, Stancliff, general manager of 








the George P. Plant Milling Co., at- 
tended the convention of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at Atlanta, Ga., last 
week, 

Stuart G. Stickney, of Stickney, Deny- 
ven & Co., and Robert H. Shepherd, of 
the J. B. Taylor Grain Co., are appli- 
cants for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

C. G. Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill, was in St. Louis last 
week on his way south for a two weeks’ 
business trip. 

A group of St. Louis grain men left 
here on special cars for Enid, Okla., 
where they will attend the convention of 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, going from there to Salina, Kansas, 
for the meeting of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association. They will return 
to St. Louis on May 22. 


NEW ORLEANS 


News of the British strike settlement 
caused a temporary advance on May 12, 
but there was a lack of buying. Flour 
demand was only fair. Export business 
was fair, and the volume sold last week 
for immediate shipment was large. Not 
many sales were recorded for new wheat 
flour, buyers expecting lower prices in 
June and July. With the British strike 
out of the way, handlers here expect 
Great Britain to resume inquiries. Brit- 
ish buyers are believed to be getting 
closer and closer to American price 
ideas. The only other foreign difficulty 
at present is a revolution in Nicaragua, 
which does not appear to be causing 
much worry in New Orleans. Steamship 
lines that touch Nicaraguan ports con- 
tinue to accept flour and other com- 
modities, but vessel operators have taken 
the precaution to keep ships flying the 
Nicaraguan flag in some other trade 
routes. 

Flour prices, May 13: 


——Winter— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent . $9.20 $8.30 $8.45 
95 per cent .. 8.90 7.95 8.95 
100 per cent ...... 8.55 7.45 8.40 
CR wccee bat 6d 20% 8.30 7.25 8.10 
a. 2. | aaa a 6.95 7.20 
Second clear ...... ieee 6.65 6.45 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 13: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aux Cayes ..... 725 Panama City .. 250 
BehIS® ccccscces 60 Petit Goave ... 200 
Bluefields ..... 740 Port au Prince. 249 
Caibarien ...... 450 Port of Spain... 331 
Cardenas ...... 350 Progreso ...... 410 


Cienfuegos ..... 750 Puerto Barrios. 2,499 
GORE csvccvecese 775 Puerto Cabezas. 270 
Cozumel ....... 70 Puerto Colombia 555 
eee 124 Puerto Limon .. 1,300 
Guayaquil ..... 996 Punta Arenas.. 60 


Havana .......; 7,350 Rio de Janeiro. 1,000 
SEED been 603 0 1,002 Sagua la Grande 60 
pT eee 1,475 Santo Domingo. 61 
Em COIS 2.2.20. 47 San Jose ...... 350 
Livingston ..... 30 Santiago ...... 745 
Matanzas ...... 1,380 Tampico....... 200 
Pg ee 550 Vera Cruz o> 2,568 


A total of 18,381 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended May 13, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
companies, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,210 
bags; Santiago, 745; Kingston, 1,225; 
Colon, 500; Puerto Limon, 1,050; Puerto 
Colombia, 550; Guayaquil, 557; Punta 
Arenas, 60; Belize, 60; Cozumel, 70; Liv- 
ingston, 30; Puerto Barrios, 1,982. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 400; Cienfuegos, 750; 
Bluefields, 740. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Havana, 1,250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,511; Matan- 
zas, 1,380; Cardenas, 350; Sagua la 
Grande, 50; Caibarien, 450; Nuevitas, 
550; Progreso, 410, 
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In addition to the above, Tampico took 
9,497 bus wheat, Progreso 4,377 and San 
Jose 250; Havana took 39 bags bran, 
Nicuesa 200 bags feed, Puerto Cabezas 
56, and Havana 200. 

“ The grain division of the Board of 
Trade inspected 34,139 bus wheat, 25,714 
bus corn and 140,332 bus rye up to May 
13, and reported elevator stocks on that 
day as follows: wheat, 53,000 bus; corn, 
44,000; oats, 35,000. 

Both the rice future and spot markets 
were fairly active. The new crop months 
were up two points in the fancy division, 
and the old crop months one point. The 
future market closed May 13 as follows: 
May, 5.49¢ Ib; June, 6.57c; July, 6.67¢; 
October, 5.8lc; November, 5.71c; Decem- 
ber, 5.6lc; January, 5.55c. The follow- 
ing figures were posted, May 13, at the 
Board of Trade: 

Clean 
pockets 
609,290 


Rough 
sacks 


Receipts— 
Season to May 13 .. 





Same period, 1925 .... 718,260 
Sales— 
Season to May 13 ........ 76,306 377,304 
Same period, 1925 ........ 55,618 1,054,385 
NOTES 


George Takats, manager of the Eis- 
mann Co., Inc., has returned from Chi- 
cago. 

D. H. Taylor, of the Cohn Flour & 
Feed Co., Baton Rouge, was in New Or- 
lans on May 10. 

H. Hatfield, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 

E. J. Morrel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., spent sev- 
eral days here recently. 

R. A. Tonery is working the trade in 
central Louisiana in the interests of J. 
S. Waterman & Co., Ine. 

Russell Fortier, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making an automobile trip 
through Louisiana, calling on the trade. 

J. S. Waterman, Sr., president of the 
Interstate Wholesale Grocery Co., visited 
the trade in Covington and Slidell last 
week. 

J. D. Journee, Houma, La., represen- 
tative of the Orleans Flour Co., visited 
the New Orleans office of that concern 
last week. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, called on P. L. Thomson & Co. 
and the local trade recently. 

J. C. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., recently called on P. L. 
Thomson & Co. and the trade. He was 
on his way to the convention of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

A. J. Palermo, sales manager for John 
E. Koerner & Co., is attending the con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at Knoxville, Tenn. After the con- 
vention, Mr. Palermo and his wife will 
spend a week or 10 days in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Hand-to-mouth flour buying continues, 
although some inquiries and requests for 
early shipment on contracts indicate that 
stocks are getting low and that better 
business is imminent. Distributors are 
encouraged by the crop outlook, and are 
enabled to keep stocks low because con- 
sumers take only immediate requirements. 
Only a few concerns have named prices 
on new flour, one of them being 75@80c 
under the old, but the trade is not much 
interested. 

Quotations, May 13, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patents $9.45@9.85 bbl, standard patents 
$8.25@8.85; hard winter short patents 
$8.40@8.55, standard patents $8.10@8.25 ; 
spring wheat short patents $9.45@9.65, 
standard patents $8.75@9.25; blended 
patents, $8.15@8.25; western soft patents, 
$8@8.10. 

NOTES 

J. B. Wanger, of the Sutherland Flour 
Co., Cairo, Ill., was here last week. 

Robert Pease, of the Pease-Moore 
Milling Co., West Plains, Mo., was a re- 
cent visitor here. 

D. P. Humphreys, miller and grain 
dealer, Oklahoma City, Okla., visited 
Memphis recently. 
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W. H. Cunningham, of the insurance 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was here last week. 

J. L. Schofield, Memphis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 
returned from St. Louis. 


K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was at the local branch last week. 

E. A. Parker, export manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, and 
W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, called at the office of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. last week. 

George WILLIaMson. 


WHEN MILL OFFICIALS 
ARE DEEMED “EMPLOYEES” 


A case presented to the Texas supreme 
court illustrates how difficult it is some- 
times, in the case of a small milling com- 
pany, to draw the line between “officers” 
and “employees.” Millers’ Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. vs. Hoover (235 S. W. 863). 

Hoover was one of the seven directors 
of a milling company, and also its super- 
intendent and head miller. At times he 
performed actual manual work. The ul- 
timate authority to direct operation of 
the mill and to employ and discharge men 
rested with the general manager. While 
acting as superintendent and head miller 
he was accidentally killed, and his widow 
applied for an award under the Texas 
workmen’s compensation act. The act 
provides for awards for injuries to and 
death of “employees,” but specially pro- 
vides that a president, vice president, 
secretary, and other officers shall not be 
deemed to be “employees.” Hence the 
pivotal question was whether Hoover 
was an employee or an officer. 

The court sustained a contention made 
on the part of Mrs. Hoover that persons 
who hold dual positions as officers and 
employees of a milling corporation, or 
other company, are covered by the act 
while engaged in performing duties as 
employees. In part, the opinion says: 

“Stockholders of a corporation are, in 
a sense, the owners of the corporation. 
Its directors have the sole management 
of its affairs, and their acts as such are 
its acts. The same may be said of its 
officers while acting within the powers 
delegated to them by the board of di- 
rectors. But, as individuals, the stock- 
holders, directors, and officers of a cor- 
poration are distinct legal entities, and 
are as entirely free to deal with the cor- 
poration by contract or otherwise, within 
certain well-defined limitations not es- 
sential to enumerate, as any other indi- 
vidual. ... 

“The underlying reason for excluding 
the officers and directors of a corporation 
as such from the provisions of the act 
is apparent. The officers and directors 
of a corporation do not come within the 
ordinarily accepted meaning of the terms 
‘workmen’ and ‘employees,’ for whose 
benefit the legislation is primarily en- 
acted. Their duties toward the corpo- 
ration and its business are those of man- 
aging and directing heads, and they do 
not, as a rule, perform the ordinary 
tasks, nor are they subjected to the or- 
dinary risks, of employees or workmen 
engaged in the service of the corpora- 
tion. Nor, as a general rule, is their 
compensation affected by their tempo- 
rary disability caused by injury while 
engaged in their employment. 

“On the other hand, where, although 
occupying an official position with the 
corporation, they are employed as work- 
men or employees in the ordinary sense 
of those terms, and come clearly within 
the provisions of the act, there would 
appear to be no substantial reason for 
excluding them from those benefits mere- 
ly because they also hold official positions 
with the corporation; and the legislature 
should not be presumed to have intended 
so to exclude them unless the language 
employed be clearly not susceptible of 
any other construction.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








Rice production has become an impor- 
tant American industry, the uses of the 
grain ranging from face powder to san- 
dals made from the straw. Per capita 
consumption for all purposes, including 
seed, is about 6.8 lbs. Production last 
year reached 34,000,000 bus, most of it 
being raised in Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and California. 
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History Repeats Itself in the Matter of Bad Milling Practices 


On June 13, 1923, The North- 
western Miller said, editorially: 


IT TAKES BACKBONE 


HE crop year of 1922-23, now prac- 
T ticaty at an end, has provided a 

wide variety of experiences for the 
milling industry. Many mills have found 
it a period of continued discouragement 
and difficulty, whereas others have done 
exceedingly well. The dullness of recent 
weeks, with declining wheat prices as an 
obstacle to active flour buying, has been 
so general throughout the trade that the 
opening months of the crop year seem 
to be largely forgotten, but their record 
stands as that of a period which, if it 
did not bring profits to all alike, gave 
many millers the chance to ride safely 
through the rest of the year. 

To the majority of millers, however, 
the business of the year 1922-23 has un- 
questionably not | eae as satisfactory 
as they had hoped. Most of them have 
ground and sold plenty of flour, the total 
volume of their trade materially exceed- 
ing that of the previous two or three 
years. There have been no pronounced 
fluctuations in the wheat market to cause 
unexpected losses; on the whole, the year 
has been singularly free from trouble 
with irresponsible flour buyers. Fur- 
thermore, the market for millfeed has 
been consistently strong, witn an un- 
usually steady demand and prices rela- 
tively high. And yet, despite all these 
facts, a general referendum vote among 
the millers as to the quality of the year’s 
business would certainly show very little 
enthusiasm. 

The one great source of trouble has 
been the low level of flour prices. From 
the very beginning of the crop year, 
intense competition for whatever busi- 
ness was available has held flour prices 
down to a point where the miller has 
counted himself lucky if he could see 
a margin sufficient. to cover actual costs. 
When a dozen salesmen gather about a 
single prospective customer and, having 
exhausted all their arguments about the 
quality of their flour and the service of- 
fered by their respective milling com- 
panies, begin to whisper suggestions of 
price concessions, it is obvious that the 
mill which gets the order is most un- 
likely to make any profit out of it. 

This, in a few words, is what has been 
the matter with 1922-23 from the aver- 
age miller’s standpoint: he has felt that 
he must sell his flour at or very close 
to cost in order to sell it at all. From 
month to month he has hoped te com- 
pensate for his earlier sales without 
profit, or even at a distinct loss, by 
doing a certain amount of business with 
a wide profit margin, but always this 
life-saving trade has eluded him because 
some other miller was invariably ready 
to cut prices far below his own. 

Of course, taken as a whole, the year’s 
business has been by no means as bad as 
the comments of most of the millers 
themselves would indicate. In only a 
very few cases has it proved actually 
disastrous; in most instances its worst 
fault was its failure to come up to ex- 
pectations in redeeming the losses of the 
period from the summer of 1920 to that 
of 1922. For some few milling com- 
panies it has been a year of material 
financial pesgoeens for the majority it 
has probably been one of marking time, 
of neither going ahead nor slipping back. 
This condition is thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory to any one possessed of ambition 
and energy, and thus the denunciations 
of the year’s poor business are prob- 
ably more violent than the facts alto- 
gether warrant. 

At best, however, there has been much 
left to be desired, for the reason al- 
ready stated. There has been an ample 
volume of business, as compared with 
previous years, but there has been no 
solution of the old problem of how to 
extract a profit from cumulative losses. 
With cheap wheat, high prices for mill- 
feed, and an increased demand for flour, 
many millers have thrown away much 
of the advantage of their position by 
consistently trying to meet competition 
through price cutting. 

What will be the record of the crop 
year 1928-24? Will it repeat the his- 





WANTED—THE WILL TO SUCCEED 


T request of the sales manager of an important milling company, there 
A is reprinted herewith an editorial from The Northwestern Miller of 
June 13, 1923. In suggesting republication of the article the sales man- 
ager pointed out that the argument for “backbone” made three years ago is 


no less applicable today. 


Conditions then and now are, indeed, very similar; and millers are about 
to enter a new milling year with the same lessons back of them and the same 
advantages and disadvantages ahead of them that existed in the spring of 
1923. The lesson of the crop year nearing a close is, if anything, more pointed 
than the one learned with so much bitterness in the 1921-22 liquidation period. 

It would be necessary to go far back into the pre-war period to find as 
great contrast as that which marks the current year and the one preceding it. 
In the spring and summer of 1924, millers developed out of their own courage 
and determination a morale which made the ensuing twelvemonth one of 


fairly satisfactory operation. 


It is true that advancing wheat prices, good feed 


markets and other externals gave substantial aid; but the relatively high 
average earnings of that year were primarily the result of an improved state 


of mind. 


Unhappily, the industry had not the stamina to maintain this exaltation 


of spirit. 


Either that, or it had not the capacity to endure prosperity. Which- 


ever was the case, the result was that the present season, beginning in selling 


violence and ruthless competition, is ending in vain regrets. 


Much water has 


gone over the wheel, much flour has been produced and many millers are 
wishing they might go back and do it over again in the light of belated wisdom. 

Here, then, is the contrast, more definite and more truly pointing its moral 
than the “before and after” picture of the years on either side of the post-war 


liquidation of 1921. 


Millers are emerging from a long detour out upon the 


main highway, and soon must make choice as to whether they will stay on 


it or will again elect the devious route. 
“It takes backbone,” said the editorial of three years ago. 


It takes back- 


bone, of course, but it also takes decision as to whether or not to give the 


backbone something to do and a chance to do it. 


The thing immediately ahead 


is to determine whether or not an honest attempt shall be made to win success. 
Once this is decided by each miller for himself, means and methods will be 


comparatively simple. 
than half the task. 


To develop the spirit of success is considerably more 





tory of the past 12 months, leaving 
the milling industry at the end com- 
plaining and dissatisfied, or will it bring 
the long-awaited relief from the bur- 
dens of 1920 and 1921, distributing a 
really profitable volume of business over 
all sections of the trade? 

There are just two ways in which the 
milling industry as a whole can make 
money during 1923-24. One is through a 
consistently maintained advance in wheat 
prices, giving the miller an extra profit 
on practically all his forward business. 
Such a sustained advance is not impos- 
sible, but it seems unlikely. To prove 
effective, it must be continuous, not er- 
ratic; it must leave wheat at the close 
of the year on a materially higher level 
than at the beginning, and there must 


be no sharp declines during the interval. 
With wheat prices relatively as low as 
they now are, the milling industry is 
justified in taking inte account the pos- 
sibility of an advance which, discounting 
the minor fluctuations this way and that, 
will prove to be permanent. This, how- 
ever, is at best only guesswork, and no 
miller can afford to base his plans for 
the coming crop year on a hypothesis 
which may prove utterly unfounded, 
The only other way in which the mill- 
ing industry can assure itself of a profit- 
able year is by steadfastly refusing to 
sell flour at cost or less. Many argu- 
ments are adduced in defense of the 
profitless sale: it “keeps the mill run- 
ning,” it “brings new customers,” it “re- 
duces the overhead,” it “is the only way 








Legal Decisions as to the Damaging 
of Waterpower 
By A. L. H. Street 


mation regarding the “damaging of 

waterpower by drainage projects.” 
A standard legal authority makes this 
summary of what courts of last resort 
have decided: 

“The owner of a milldam and pond, 
rightfully built and maintained, may re- 
cover damages against one causing in- 
jury thereto by breaking or destroying 
the dam, washing it away by discharg- 
ing a flood of water into the stream, ren- 
dering it useless by damming back the 
water to such an extent as to overflow it, 
obstructing the current of water which 
should supply it, or incumbering the 
stream with waste and refuse.” 40 Cyc. 
672. 

This does not necessarily mean that a 
public drainage improvement may not 
be constructed in such way as to impair 
private waterpower rights. But, even 
in the case of the construction of such 
improvements, it has been declared by 
the courts that a natural watercourse 
—_ not be taxed beyond its capacity, 
and that there is no right to destroy its 
navigability. 

And there can be no destruction or im- 
pairment of private waterpower rights, 
though for a public improvement, with- 
out payment of full compensation for the 
loss sustained by the owner of such 
rights. Such cases fall within the con- 
stitutional guaranty that private prop- 


AY Iowa milling company asks infor- 





erty shall not be condemned for private 
use at all, and cannot be condemned for 
public use without award of full com- 
pensation. There are several decisions 
of the Iowa supreme court, as well as of 
the appellate courts of other states, sup- 
porting the following stated rules of law: 

“The owners of lands entered upon and 
taken or damaged by the construction, 
enlargement, or maintenance of drains, 
pursuant to the provisions of the drain- 
age statutes, are entitled to compensa- 
tion for such taking or damage, and a 
statute providing the taking of private 
property without compensation is uncon- 
stitutional. The various drainage stat- 
utes provide for the recovery of such 
compensation, and prescribe the mode of 
assessing it.” 19 Corpus Juris, 703-704. 

“Water rights are within the protec- 
tion of the constitutional prohibition 
against taking or injuring private prop- 
erty without compensation.” 20 Corpus 
Juris, 660. 

In the case of Montpelier Milling Co. 
vs. Montpelier (118 Pac. 741), the Idaho 
supreme court recognized that mill water- 
power rights could not be condemned in 
the acquisition of a municipal water sup- 
ply without payment of adequate com- 
pensation. 

A note at 20 Corpus Juris, 662, cites 
cases deciding that the owner of water- 
power is entitled to compensation when 
it is taken or injured for public use. 


to hold the trade,” and so on. To alj 
of these arguments there is one answer: 
each sale without a profit breeds an. 
other of the same kind. The miller may 
honestly think he will make one sale 
at less than cost solely for the sake 
of subsequently making others with a 
comfortable margin of profit; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is simply paving the way 
for a whole series of sales on the same 
unsatisfactory basis. 

Very few millers will admit that they 
are ever deliberately selling their flour 
at less than cost; often they appear to 
hypnotize themselves by mysterious 
methods of bookkeeping, or by hypo- 
thetical profits derived from sales of 
clears that are never completed, from 
feed that actually goes out at a lower 
figure instead of a higher one, or from 
transactions in wheat futures that net 
only long columns of figures. The fact 
remains, however, that most millers know 
pretty accurately what they must charge 
for their flour, on the basis of current 
wheat costs and feed prices, to cover 
expenses and show a reasonable profit, 
and that whenever they make sales at 
less than this figure, they are doing so 
because they believe in the eventual ef- 
ficacy, or at least the necessity, of the 
profitless sale. 

The answer is to be learned from the 
experience of past years. When the 
milling industry has collectively found 
business unsatisfactory, it has been be- 
cause flour poe ruled too low. Low 
flour prices have invariably been caused 
by the willingness of some mills to sell 
at a loss, thereby forcing their com- 
petitors either to meet their unprofit- 
able prices or else forego a certain 
amount of business. This has been par- 
ticularly marked during the past two 
crop years, and has been the outstanding 
feature of the concluding months of 
1922-23. 

Next year’s business is in the hands of 
the millers themselves. They can make 
1923-24 a repetition of the year just 
ending, or they can make it a much bet- 
ter one. The process will take patience, 
and it will require backbone, but it can 
be accomplished. No ruling, no agree- 
ment, no arbitrary system, will have any 
effect; the remedy lies solely in the 
hands of the individual millers. If each 
miller will make up his mind that, no 
matter what the temptation, no matter 
how great the pressure of competition, 
he will accept absolutely no flour busi- 
ness at any time or from anybody which 
does not represent a clear profit, even 
if a very small one, based on the actual 
market values of wheat and feed, and 
on his known costs of doing business, the 
worst troubles of the milling industry 
will be overcome. ; 

There is no panacea for inefficiency or 
incompetence; the miller whose costs are 
too high, whose selling methods are 
spineless, whose flour is inferior or un- 
even in quality, will sooner or later 
come to grief in any case. It may be 
that the price which represents a profit 
for one miller is less than his competi- 
tor’s costs; in that case the competitor 
must either readjust his methods or seek 
a new field for his products. It is to 
the interests of the public, and of the 
milling industry as well, that flour should 
be sold as cheaply as possible, provided 
always it pays for itself, but this cheap- 
ness should be the result of efficiency, 
not of competitive recklessness. 

The millers themselves, then, can make 
the coming crop year good or bad as 
they choose. The miller who does his 
full part, by maintaining his selling price 
where he knows it belongs, will have 
some bad weeks, and perhaps months; 
he will see a shrinkage in the volume 
of his sales, with the loss of some of 
his old customers and the failure to se- 
cure new ones to replace them. But he 
will know that every sale he enters on 
his books represents an assured profit, 
and that he has no burden of business 
at a loss to struggle under. The elimi- 
nation of the profitless sale is simply a 
matter of individual backbone on the 
part of the miller; the record of the past 
two years furnishes sufficient proof that 
the welfare of the entire milling indus- 
try requires that the work be done. 
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The Fable of the Honest Miller 


By Harvey E. Yantis 
Illustrations by George E. Graves 


HE Main Works of a certain flour 
T mill thought the Chief Crime in the 

Category was to allow a Man with 
Good Rating to buy from the Competi- 
tion. He had no objection to a Juicy 
Margin, but the Main Point was always 
to Make the Sale. 

He was Particularly Perturbed when 
one Profitable Customer in another State 
slipped off the Hook, But he had fought 
Giant Muskie before, and he never gave 
up while there was any Bait left. He 
figured that the Trial Order the Other 
People had Put Over would not last For- 
ever, and that the Prospect would be in 
the Market again about the time of the 
State Bakers’ Shindig. 

The Head of the Concern would have 
given Seven Dollars rather than attend 
a Convention. However, he was politic, 
and he knew from experience what the 
Personal Touch would do to regain a 
Buyer who always ordered his flour out 
on time and was as good as Old Wheat. 
Anyway, it was not in his Plan to do 
all the Entertaining, so he called in the 
Human Expense Account he kept for 
that Purpose, and told him there was 
Work to be done in his Department. 

On the appointed Day, the men arrived 
at the Scene of Excitement. When the 
Customer who caused the Trouble showed 
up, the Boss gave a correct imitation of 
a man who is Tickled nearly to Death. 
After calling the Customer “Jim,” he 
made him sit down and tell him about 
the Family, and the Crops, and Collec- 
tions, and the Prospects for Duck Shoot- 
ing. By the middle of the afternoon, 
Jim was almost Ripe for Picking. 

‘he Boss could plan the finishing 
Touches, but for several reasons he could 
not execute them. He was troubled with 
Dyspepsia and Conscientious Scruples 
and a Growing Family and a few other 
Items that prevented him from going out 
at Night with the Trade. He had an Im- 
pressive Line, but he was an Elder in the 
Church, and felt that he should not do 
the Dirty Work. So, selecting an Op- 
portune Moment, he threw up both hands, 
He said he had almost forgotten that he 
had to meet his wife’s People, who lived 
there, and go to dinner with them. He 
was about to call off all Engagements, 
but Jim would not listen to it. 

As a compromise the head of the Es- 
tablishment said he would ask their Mr. 
Byrd to take charge of the Customer. 
They could surely find some way of put- 
ting in the Evening. He said that Jim 
would be sure to like their Mr. Byrd. 
Everybody liked Mr. Byrd. His full 
name was Mr. Knight Byrd. 

In presenting Mr. Byrd to the Cus- 
tomer the Head of the Concern laid it 
on with a Shovel. He said that Jim here 
was his friend, and the Company consid- 
ered it an honor to entertain him. The 
Customer sat there feeling sheepish and 











unworthy, but a deal Puffed Up 
just the same. m the Head of the 
Firm made his escape and the Customer 
was in the hands of Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrd was a rosy and slick-haired 
Gentleman, with a slight Overhang below 
the Shirt front. He breathed like a 
Rusty Valve every time he had to go up 
a Stairway, but he had plenty of Endur- 
ance of another kind. For years he had 
been playing his Thirst against his Ca- 
pacity. His batting Average was about 
Seven Nights a Week. He discovered 
that Alcohol was a Food long before the 
British Medical Journals got onto it. 

Mr. Byrd’s chief value to the Mill was 
that he could meet all Comers and close 
up half the Places in Town, and then 
show up next morning with a Clean Col- 
lar and a White Carnation, and send in 
word to lead out another Customer. 

Mr. Byrd’s first move was to take Jim 
to his own Quarters at the hotel, which 
consisted of a Bedroom, Sitting Room 
and Seven Closets. After an hour or 
so in Mr. Byrd’s Rooms the Customer 
told Mr. Byrd how much he had taken 
in the year before and what his Fixtures 
cost him, and if anybody didn’t think he 
was There, they could look him up in 
Bradstreet’s or Dun’s, that was all. He 
said he was a Gentleman, that his wife 
was the best Cook in America and all his 
Children were in School. 

Mr. Byrd suggested that they go and 
eat something before they got too busy. 
When they reached the Street the Cus- 
tomer noticed that all the Office Buildings 
were set on the Bias, and they were using 
a new type of spiral Lamp Post. 

They dined at a Palm Garden that had 
Padding under the Table Cloth. Mr. 
Byrd ordered eleven courses, and Jim 
began to wonder how one man could 
have so many Hips. Along toward des- 
sert Jim was talking in the Tone used 
by McGraw when he is coaching the Man 
who is playing off from Second. He was 
telling how much he had expanded his 
shipping business the past year. 

After dinner, they fell into a Cab and 
went to see the “Hey! Hey!” Burlesque 
Company. Jim sat in a box and wanted 
to throw Money on the Stage. The Head 
Usher had to come around once in a 
while to ask him not to let his Feet hang 
over, and to remember that the Company 
could do all the singing without any help 
from him. Jim was allowed to stand 
and yell when the Chorus struck the 
Grand Finale. A little later on, Mr. Byrd 
had to make a pretty Talk to a couple of 
Cops before he landed Jim at the Hotel. 

The Sun was high in the Heavens when 
the customer opened his Eyes and tried 
to remember, and then tried to forget. 
Some one was sitting at the Bedside. It 
was Mr. Byrd, the long distance Enter- 
tainer, looking as sweet and cool as a 
daisy. 





dog?” 
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“He said that Jim here was his friend, and the company considered it an honor 
to entertain him.” 


“Before I give you the Photograph of 
Myself which you requested last night, 
would you care for anything in the way 
of Ice Water?” he asked. 

Jim did a sincere Groan, and said he 
could use a barrel of it. 

“Did I request a Photograph?” he 
asked, as he felt for the Boundaries of 
his Head. 

“You did,” replied the Entertainer, 
“and you gave me your Watch as a 
Keepsake. I have brought the Watch 
and all the Money you had left after you 
bought the Dog.” 

“What Dog?” 

“The Dog that you gave to the Driver.” 

“Where are we now,—at the Hotel?” 

“Yes, and Everything is Smoothed 
Over. The Night Clerk has agreed not 
to swear out a Warrant. 

Jim did not comprehend, but he was 
afraid to ask. 

“It may be that I was a mite Polluted,” 
he suggested. 

“You were a teeny bit pickled when 
you tried to upset the Lunch Wagon, but 


I don’t think any one noticed it,’ Mr. 
Byrd said. 

“Take me to the Noon Train,” re- 
quested the Customer. “Tell the Con- 
ductor where I live, and send me the 
Bills for all that I have Broken.” 

When the customer arrived at home, he 
accounted for the Eyes by saying that 
his room was next to a street car Line, 
and he found it impossible to sleep be- 
cause of the Noise. 

The Head of the Concern put his O. K. 
on a voucher for $143.60, and wired his 
Salesman in that territory to call on Jim 
and close with him at the First Oppor- 
tunity. On the Wall over his desk hung 
a sign: “Honesty Is the Best Policy.” 





The Patton-Kjose Co. has recently 
opened grain brokerage offices at Great 
Falls and Spokane, Wash. B. H. Kjose 
will have charge of the Spokane office, 
and J. E. Patton will remain as manager 
of the local office. Both Mr. Kjose and 
Mr. Patton formerly were connected with 
the Quinn-Shepherdson Co. 








Mexico’s Crops Grown on Only a Small 
Part of Cultivable Area 


HE effect of nearly a decade of po- 
T litical and social disturbance in 
Mexico is reflected in a lowered ag- 
ricultural productivity amounting on the 
average to slightly over 17 per cent. 
There has been in the past a general 
inclination to measure the financial, in- 
dustrial, and commercial situation of 
Mexico largely on the basis of its min- 
eral and oil output, and to disregard the 
fundamental factor of crop production— 
more especially that of food crops. 
Mexican mineral, oil, and to an appre- 
ciable extent its commercial crop, pro- 
duction, is mainly owned and operated 
by foreign interests—British, American, 
Spanish and German. However, the 
rural industry which centers about the 
production of the essential food crops is 
native, and indexes more directly the in- 
herent social and economic conditions of 
the country. That the attention of the 
Mexican government is increasingly fo- 
cused upon indigenous agriculture is evi- 
denced by the number and ambitious ex- 
tent of certain plans, notably those for 
farm schools, rural credits, and the dis- 
tribution of agricultural implements. 
The basic inefficiency of Mexican agri- 
culture is shown by the per capita area 
of cultivation and the ratio of actual cul- 
tivation to arable domain. Accepting 
the present population of Mexico as 15,- 
000,000, the per capita area of cultiva- 
tion is 1.25 acres. The total area under 
cultivation is, moreover, but 3.5 per cent 
of the cultivable area of the republic— 
indicating how wide a margin exists be- 
tween actual and J meee production in 
agriculture. The distribution of cultivat- 





ed land between commercial and food 
crops is 0.3 per cent for the commercial 
and 3.2 per cent for food crops, with 1 
per cent undistributed. Among the prin- 
cipal export crops, henequen occupies 
the largest expanse—and this particular 
crop is less exacting in its soil require- 
ments than most others and, consequent- 
ly, places no premium upon conservation 
of area. Cotton follows closely, and cof- 
fee falls to third place. 

Considering the food crops, nearly half 
of the area is devoted to corn, with 
bexns and wheat following. Relatively 
limited acreage is given over to barley, 
potatoes, sugar, and chick-peas. The area 
of banana production lies in the undis- 
tributed fraction, but amounts to nearly 
12,500 acres for the current year. Con- 
siderable areas planted to rye, tobacco, 
tomatoes, chili, lima beans, alfalfa, and 
sesame comprise the remainder of the 
unspecified 4,000,000 acres. 

Although the principal commercial 
crops have increased in total production 
by 32.3 per cent since the revolution, 
there has been a decrease of 19.3 per 
cent in production of the principal food 
crops. As the food crops comprise ap- 
proximately 10 times the area of the 
commercial crops, the loss in production 
in both categories amounts to 17.4 per 
cent. The greatest increase was record- 
ed for cotton and the greatest decrease 
for barley. More effective have been 
the decreases of 43.6 and 16.1 in beans 
and corn, respectively. The considerable 
rise in potato, sugar, and chick-pea pro- 
duction was not sufficient to offset the 
fall in beans, corn, and barley. 
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GOOD WORK 


One of the most excellent of the many 
services rendered to its members by the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association is 
a regular series of bulletins containing 
the latest information about trade mat- 
ters likely to be of practical use in the 
daily conduct of a milling business. 
These bulletins carry quick information 
about changes in customs tariffs or rules 
in the various countries to which Canada 
ships flour, tables of figures relating to 
the movements of flour at home and 
abroad and reports from agents of the 
Canadian government and other official 
sources on the state of the flour markets 
in foreign countries where members are 
likely to be doing business. Much of this 
information may be obtainable from oth- 
er sources if the miller is studious 
enough to be on the lookout for it, but 
when it’is handed to him in this way he 
is much more apt to make practical use 
of it, and the Canadian association cannot 
be too highly commended for its bulletin 
service, 


TORONTO 


There is a decided falling off in de 
mend for spring wheat flour for domestic 
consumption. Dealers are operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, while bakers’ sup- 
plies are taken care of by contracts 
which have not expired. Prices have not 


changed in some weeks. Quotations, 
May 15: 

May 15 May 8 

Top patent $9.00 $9.00 

Patents 8.75 8.75 

conda 8.50 8.50 

iret clears 7.40 7.40 


| 

Low grade 6.10 5.10 
Feed flour 1.60 4.60 
barrel in 98-lIb jute 
base, fob Toronto or Montreal basia, 
lens 10c for cash, plus cartage If performed 
Itnkers’ discount for quantity 
0c Dhl 


All prices are per 


care 
purchases, 


Wintersa.—The soft winter 
wheat flour market shows the same ten 


Ontario 


dency toward dullness as that for 
springs. Offerings are light and demand 
slow, Prices declined 10c¢ last week. 


Quotations, May 15: 90 per cent patent, 
in secondhand jute bags, $6.20 bbl, car 
lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, $6@6.10; 
bulk lots, seaboard, for export, in buy 
ers’ bags, 66,10, 

Kxport Trade.—With the termination 
of the strike in Great Britain a large 
volume of export orders for spring wheat 
flour was looked for, but this has not ma 
terialized. However, some exporters re 
port an improvement in both inquiry and 
siles, which it is hoped may gather 
strength. On the other hand, some say 
there is little new business, as importers 
look for lower prices and their bids are 
too low for acceptance. The Continent 
is buying in a limited way. Prices are 
slightly lower. Quotations, May 15: ex- 
port spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, 43s 
H1@44s per 280 lbs, ¢.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, May or June shipment. 

There is a good demand from British 
importers for Ontario winter wheat 
flour. Buyers and sellers seem to have 
got closer together in the matter of 
prices, and sales are of fair volume. 
Prices declined about 6d during the 
week, On May 15 mills were quoting 
tis 64@42s per 280 lbs, in jute or cot- 
ton bags, ¢.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, May shipment, 

NOTES 

John Kennedy, flour exporter, has re- 
covered from illness and is back at his 
office. 

Exports of flour from Canada to Trini- 
dad, British Guiana and Barbados in 
February totaled 28,848 bags, compared 
with 1,632 from the United States. 

The duty on oatmeal of 2s 6d per 112 


Ibs recently imposed by the Irish Free 
State will, it is feared, seriously inter- 
fere with exports to southern Ireland 
from this country. Canadian cereal mills 
have done considerable business there in 
the past. 

According to a statement issued by the 
dominion bureau of statistics, Ottawa, 
the production of flour by Canadian mills 
since the beginning of the crop year on 
Aug. 1 totals 13,272,024 bbls, and exports 
during the same period 7,481,196. This 
is only slightly under the figures of last 
year, which show the amount of flour 
manufactured in the same months to 
have been 1877,925 bbls and exports 
7 565,914. 


WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour for consumption in the 
three prairie provinces continue of small 
volume. Buyers at country points bought 
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very heavily throughout last fall, and 
apparently still are filling their require- 
ments from these supplies. Prairie mills 
report an improvement in demand for 
export account, some new business hav- 
ing been booked for New Zealand. 
Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 15, at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
— their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


N. Davis, of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is on a business trip to Van- 
couver, B. C. 

The dominion bureau of statistics, in 











CHA RLES RUDOLPH HOSMER is president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 


Co., Ltd., Montreal, in which city he makes his home. 


He has been long 


and intimately associated with this company, and has contributed largely to the 
success that has made it one of the greatest flour milling concerns in the 


British empire. 


In business life Mr. Hosmer is a financier. 


He is a director 


of the Bank of Montreal, of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and of many 
other corporations that occupy outstanding places in the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of Canada. Some weeks ago he was stricken with a serious illness, 


from which he is now slowly recovering. 
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its latest report, estimates that 105,800 
acres, or 13 per cent of Canada’s esti:nat- 
ed area sown to fall wheat, has been 
winter killed. 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., |.td.,, 
who recently returned from a three 
months’ trip in the Orient, has been v sit- 
ing western Canadian points. 

Bert Brown, formerly Edmonton, A |ta., 
representative for the Robin Hood M ills, 
Lid., recently was in Winnipeg on his 
way to Toronto, where he will enter the 
commission business. 

Members of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada have been in ses- 
sion at Montreal, where plans for the 
handling of Canada’s 1926 grain crop 
through the ports of Montreal and Vin 
couver were discussed. Conferences with 
the harbor commission of Montreal «\so 
were held. Leslie H. Boyd, chairman of 
the board, stated that present crop con 
ditions in western Canada were promis 
ing. 

Western Canadian grain circles hive 
shown very little interest in the recent 
ruling of Mr. Justice Walsh, of the Cul 
gary court, which declared that trading 
in futures where neither party conten 
plated actual delivery of grain came wn 
der the gaming section of the crimi)al 
code of Canada, and was illegal. Simi/ar 
cases have been tried in other parts of 
Canada, and like judgments have 
sulted, G. Rock 


MONTREAL 

There has been no change of impo: 
tance in the domestic market for spring 
wheat flour, deliveries being largely con 
fined to contracts. The opening of river 
ports has brought the usual small « 
mand for broken lots. Continued rese'! 
ing by jobbers, dealers and bakers wi 
last fall bought beyond their customary 
wants prevents new sales by mills and 
depresses the market. A good demand 
exists from United Kingdom and con 
nental buyers, numerous sales being 1 
ported last week. 

Prices, May 14: first patents $9 bil, 
second patents $8.50, bakers $8.30, jul: 
ex-track, country points, but including 
city delivery charges, less 10¢ bbl ca h 
discount. 

Quietness prevails in the winter whet 
flour market; offerings are limited, aid 
demand is small. Prices are unchange:|, 
quotations on May 14 being $6.60@6.10) 
bbl, secondhand jutes, net cash, in cur 
lots. The demand was principally for 
broken lots, ruling prices on May 14 |! 
ing $7@7.10 bbl, ex-store. 

NOTES 

Napoleon Drolet, director of P. (: 
Bussiere & Co., Ltd., flour jobbers, Qu 
bec, was on ’change on May 14. 

Paul Labelle, of the sales departme:t 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has removed to Ste.-Rose for tlic 
summer, 

Harold C, Moore, export manager for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lti., 
is again occupying his summer residenve 
at Lakeside, 

Charles Ritz, eastérn manager of tic 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., left Montre.! 
for the West on May 12, He will be a!) 
sent for two weeks. 

R. P. Kimber, of the export depar! 
ment of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., h«s 
left Montreal for one of his periodic:! 
visits to the West Indies. 

J. P. Ballavance has been appointed 
by the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., as its representative covering tlc 
district on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence River, east of Levis. 


E. G. Hern, agent for the Ogilvie 
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May 19, 1926 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in Havana, Cuba, 


visited the Montreal office of the com- 
any on May 12. He was introduced on 
ne ge by R. V. Biddulph, export man- 


ager for the company. 
(he board of grain commissioners has 
t several days in Montreal. The 


ae if Montreal was inspected, and the 
board realized that Montreal will have to 
prov ide increased elevator storage in or- 
der to cope with the existing traffic, and 
to prepare for future developments. 
Greece is reorganizing her consulates 
in ( ida. John Doxaras, acting consul 
gencral for that country in the dominion, 
is Montreal busily engaged on that 
mis Mr. Doxaras expects that 
Grecce will buy a great deal of wheat 
thi ir. That country’s high tariff, he 
belie , will not prevent these imports. 
. A. Campbell, general manager of 


the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, George A, Macdonald, vice presi- 
dent in Canada for the Quaker Oats 
Co. David I, Walker, eastern manager 
for Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Toronto, and J. A. McDonald, of 
McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield, Que., 


were in Montreal on May 11. 

D S. Tyrer has been appointed Ca- 
nad manager of Elder, Dempster & 
Co td., who operate a line to South 


Afr and to British West Africa, be- 
sides their association with the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet. Mr. Tyrer has been 


in the service of the company since 1895. 
He has been in Canada since 1906 and 
ha ken a special interest in develop- 
ing business relations between Canada 


and Mexico; also between Canada and 
British West Africa. 


factory for the manufacture of a 
well known American cereal breakfast 
foo! was recently opened in England. 
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OHIO FARMERS SANE 


Ohio farmers have refused to join with 
those of Indiana, Illinois and Iowa in 
support of the Haugen bill. The Ohio 
Farm Bureau has gone on record square- 
ly against this bill, declaring that “it is 
virtually a price fixing law.” Ohio farm- 
ers object to the provision that the fed- 
eral board shall buy surplus stocks and 
sell them abroad at a loss, assessing the 
loss on the producers. 

They are only lukewarm on the Tinch- 
er bill, saying that “it has the greatest 
possibility for good, and the smallest 
chance for evil, of any of the farm bills 
now before Congress.” They do not like 
political economic tinkering. They be- 
lieve in sound money and sound prices. 

It has been alleged that business can 
fix the price at which its product is sold, 
protect itself from losses, and that it has 
been favored by protective tariff legisla- 
tien. It is sad, but true, as every busi- 
ness man knows, that the consuming mar- 
ket fixes the price of his product, and 
that he must find some means to make a 
profit in spite of that fact. He is not 
always successful in doing it. The farm- 
ers’ method should be similar to that of 
the business man,—increased efficiency 








Common (auses of Cfire in Gllour Pills and 
Grain &levators and Suggestions 
for Their ‘Prevention 


By Hl. C. Lee,-Assistant Manager of the Mutual 


Cfire Prevention ‘Bureau 








5 we have said before, the largest 

cause of fire, both by number and 

amount of loss, is the unknown 
cause. Among the known causes of fire 
in flour mills and elevators hot boxes 
rank third in the amount of property de 
stroyed. If it were pos- 
sible to know how many 
of those classed as un- 
known were in reality caused by hot 
boxes, this cause would without doubt 
top the list. ; 

Ve have had hot box fires originate in 
all conceivable places. Picking a few at 
random, we find them originating in 
bev rings on a cleaner, a water wheel, ele- 
vator head shaft, electric motor, line 
shaft, idler pulley, bolter, and conveyor. 
These are only samples. 

We all realize the possibility of danger 
from cleaner bearings or those on line 
shafts, but one of the principal sources 
of trouble, and strangely little thought 
of, is the electric motor bearing. This is 
one of the easiest bearings to care for 
that you can find in a mill or an eleva- 
tor, and is many times one of the most 
nevlected. We have definite records on 
a number of fires from this particular 
cause. We will cover this more fully in 
a later article on electric fires. 

lhe most neglected bearing there is in 
a mill is the conveyor bearing, for the 
reason that it runs slowly and there 
secms little chance for trouble. One such 
lo.s occurred last year in North Dakota. 
A hot box on a serew conveyor taking 
stock from a tubular dust collector set 
fire to the conveyor and to the collector. 

\ very similar fire occurred in Buffalo 
curly this year when a bearing on a con- 
veyor taking stock from the roll suc- 
tion set fire to the conveyor, and the 
fire communicated from there through 
the metal dust collector to the outside. 

Elevator head and boot bearings cause 


HoT BOXES 


a great deal of trouble. Sometimes they 
are hard to get to and, consequently, do 
not receive the attention they should. 
Boots especially are neglected, 

The large per cent of trouble in the 
past with cleaner bearings has been those 
on the fan. In some of the older types 
of machines these bearings are partly or 
completely inside the fan case. In such 
instances they are difficult to oil. They 
get gummed up on the outside with oil 
and dust, and eventually set fire to the 
housing. All such bearings should either 
be set out from the fan casing or the cas- 
ing cut away from the bearing and re- 
placed with metal fastened to the casing 
in such a way that the bearing is entire- 
ly outside the case. 

During the past 10 or 12 years there 
have been several attempts to equip va- 
rious of the heavy duty machines in flour 
mills with ball bearings. From a fire 
prevention standpoint they are fine, but 
they are not generally used. There are 
several mills which have complete ball 
bearing equipment on their shafting and 
the owners are apparently well satisfied. 

Roller bearings are adaptable in many 
instances, not only on shafting, but on 
machines as well. 

All wooden bearings should be elimi- 
nated. Even on a very slow running 
shaft they are hazardous. 

A small book could be written about 
various types of bearings, their advan 
tages and disadvantages, and the proper 
care of them. However, our space is 
limited. The point we wish to stress 
yarticularly is that practically all of the 

1,358,000 loss directly traceable to hot 
boxes, paid by our companies in the last 
16 years, was preventable with ordinary 
caution. 

Why not pass this article on to your 
oilers, and show them what may happen 
from their carelessness or negligence? 





and productivity of his land and in 
creased yield per acre. 

Protective tariff legislation, which has 
built up American industries and em- 
ployment, has been quite as beneficial to 
the American farmer as to the manufac- 
turer. The steel industry would not have 
been possible without the tariff, and to- 
day America produces approximately 80 
per cent of the steel of the world. 

According to a leading financial writ- 
er, who has the facts to back up his 
statement, big business was the chief vic- 
tim of the 1920 deflation. Income tax 
figures for 1921 show that 672 corpora- 
tions, manufacturing flour, meal and 
feed, reported net income of over $21,- 
000,000 and paid taxes of $3,000,000. The 
losses of the other 1,053 corporations re- 
porting were slightly more than the net 
of those making a profit. So the indus 
try as a whole lost $3,000,000. 

Of meat packing corporations, 315 re- 
ported net incomes of nearly $25,000,000. 
The other 191 lost $73,000,000. The pre 
vious year profit making packing com- 
panies made $12,000,000, and the losers 
dropped $26,000,000, 

Thirty-seven sugar companies in 1921 
made over $6,000,000, but 164 lost $89, 
059,008. Coal mining companies report- 
ed profits of $82,000,000, on which taxes 
amounted to $15,000,000. The losers re- 
ported themselves in the hole to the ex- 
tent of $72,000,000. Oil corporations re- 
ported profits of $57,950,000, on which 
taxes of $10,000,000 were paid, and losses 
ot $139,884,000. Twelve copper com- 
panies made altogether $141,924, and the 
rest lost $51,973,346. Similar losses could 
be reported in many other lines of busi 
ness. Taken as a whole, it is probably 
safe to say that the entire production of 
flour in the country shows no profit to 
the industry. Farmers are not the only 
ones who suffer. 


TOLEDO 

Possibly there was some slight im 
provement in business with the mills last 
week, but if so it was almost impercep 
tible. There seemed to be a little more 
interest and increase in sales, but the 
volume was small. Naturally, as the 
close of the crop year draws near and 
many bookings are used up, the trade 
will have to come in for its absolute re- 
quirements, and the aggregate of this 
business may reach an increasing total. 
Therein lies the only hope of the in- 
dustry. 

A little export business which has been 
done the last few weeks has perhaps giv- 
en a better color to the situation, al 
though it has been of very small volume. 
However, it may indicate, not merely 
that prices are getting in line, but that 
available supplies in other exporting 
countries are becoming exhausted. One 
mill reports some business worked to 
Leith and Londonderry. ‘There is no in 
dication of mills not being able to get 
enough wheat to carry them through the 
crop. The price has now worked down 
to 24c for cash over Chicago July, which 
is equivalent to the May price, as against 
3c over May a week ago. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, May 14, at $7.80@ 
8.20 bbl, and local springs at $8.20, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
May 9-16 ..... . 86,200 73 
Previous week , . 86,300 713% 
ED. Who 6.4 6 '0:0:8-6 9400 30,000 62% 
re Se ED: pode cccbecess 34,300 74% 
Three years ago .......... 29,000 60 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


661 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output of ac 
bbls bbls tivity 
May %-15 68.760 0.637 “4 
Previous week 60.760 &.926 4 
Year ago 112,110 43.618 , 
Two years ag 47.74a 240 50 
Three years ag 79,71 ; ‘4 
NOTES 


The Kroger Grocer & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has called $1,000,000 7 per 
cent preferred stock for redemption 
June 1 at $110. A 5 per cent stock divi 
dend .has been declared on the common 
stock in addition to the regular quar 
terly dividend of 50c, both payable June 
1 to stock on record May 15 

Christian Breisch & Co., millers, grain 
and bean jobbers, Lansing, Mich., have 
discontinued the milling business and are 
disposing of the machinery. The mill 
building, located on a busy corner, will 
be torn down, and the land has been 
leased for a gas and tire station, The 
company will continue to give special at 
tention to its bean business, operating 
elevators at Laingsburg, Carson City, 
Butternut, Middleton, Ashley, De Witt 
and Fenwick, in addition to its bean 
plant on another site at Lansing. 


EVANSVILLE 


A quiet week was reported by some 
mills last week, while others stated that 
there was a slightly improved demand 
Both the eastern and southern trades are 
quiescent. Shipping instructions were 
light. Quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, in 
98-lb sacks, carload lots, May 14: best 
soft winter top patent $9.25@9.50 bbl, 
first patent $9.10, straights $8@8.70; 
Kansas hard winters, $9; springs, $9; 
clears, in jutes, first $6.15@7.75, second 
$5.75@ 7.20, 

NOTES 

Ralph Coburn, vice president of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., visited the Igle 
heart Bros,’ mills last week. 


Don Wallace, of the Wallace Milling 
Co., Huntingburg, was here last week 
discussing market conditions with other 
millers. 


W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


Flour business continues on a hand-to 
mouth basis, with the trade generally ex- 
pecting lower prices with the new crop, 
and buyers reluctant to enter the market 
for more than immediate needs. Taking 
of old bookings has been general. Bak 
ers are booking only a little ahead, while 
the trade generally is not inclined to go 
far into the future. Business conditions, 
generally, in this territory are on the up 
grade, and have stimulated the flour 
trade to some extent. 

Quotations, May 14: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.75@10 bbl, second 
patents $9.25@9.70; Kansas top patents 
$8.80@9.20, second patents $8.50@8.80; 
soft winter patents $8.50@8.75, second 
patents $8,25@8.50, 

. o 


Charles Syer & Co., Portsmouth, have 
made a connection as brokers in tide 
water Virginia and North Carolina for 
the products of the Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, 

Joseru A. Lest, Jr, 
BUYER’S RIGHT TO INSPECTION 

The courts appear to hold that where 
there is nothing in a contract negativing 
the right, the buyer is entitled to reason- 
able opportunity to inspect the goods on 
tender of delivery, where he does not 
manifest intention to waive that right. 
This rule is codified in the uniform sales 
act now in force in many states. 

Giving effect to the right in the case 
of Beals vs. Hirsch (211 N. Y. Supp. 
293), the appellate division of the New 
York supreme court decided that de- 
fendant buyer was entitled to reject de 
livery on the plaintiff seller refusing to 
permit inspection. Interpreting the pro- 
visions of the uniform sales act em- 
bodied in the New York personal proper- 
ty law, the court said: 

“The buyer may waive his primary 
right of examination before accepting de- 
livery of the goods, and have recourse to 
the right of examination within a reason- 
able time after delivery; but the statute 
clearly accords to the buyer the right to 
examine before delivery.” 
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WALTER QUACKENBUSH, EASTERN MANAGER 


23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Correspondents at Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston and Philadelphia 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking”’ 


NEW YORK 


Business last week was of satisfactory 
proportions, with the further encourag- 
ing fact that. much of the buying was at 
fair prices, especially for standard 
brands. Mills generally held firm on 
prices, and the bulk of spring standard 
patents, for example, were within a 20c 
limit, $8.25@8.45. Sales were made at 
25c under these levels, but few sales were 
at cut prices. 

Mills Discourage New Crop Purchases. 
—Hard winter wheat flours paralleled 
springs as to price, but business in them 
was not large. Buyers here persist in 
their inquiries for new crop quotations, 
but few mills in the Southwest are will- 
ing to sell on this basis. They feel that 
some one is sure to be left holding the 
bag, and do not want to be caught this 
way themselves, nor do they wish to sad- 
dle a loss on their customers. 

There was no change in soft winter 
wheat flours. Straights retained their 
relative values of about 25c difference be- 
tween westerns, Pennsylvanias and mid- 
westerns, the total range being $7.50@ 
8.15. 

Better Export Business—In the ex- 
port market there was more life than for 
some time, the largest part of the busi- 
ness going to Greece and Germany, which 
have been the heaviest purchasers for 
some months. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 15: 
spring fancy patents $8.50@9, standard 
patents $8@8.45, clears $7.30@7.60; hard 
winter short patents $8.40@8.80, straights 
$8@8.45; soft winter straights, $7.50@ 
8.15; rye, $5.25@5.60,—all in jutes. 


NOTES 


B. B. Sheffield, head of the Commander 
Corporation, has been spending some 
time in New York. 

A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore office of 
the Harry E. White Co., and Mrs. Mears, 
spent two days in New York last week. 

Leon H. Davis, a member of the 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston flour 
broker, visited the new office of Dawson 
& Seaver last week. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president, and Har- 
vey J. Owens, vice president, of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, were in New York last week. 

Two upstate visitors at this office last 
week were W. V. Hamilton, miller and 
banker, Caledonia, and A. E. Baxter, of 
the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 837, the previous week 
963, and the same week a year ago 1,082. 
Current stocks are the lightest for many 
months. 

B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., spent May 9-11 in Washington at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
of which he was appointed counselor. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing May 8, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 488,- 
851 bus wheat and 105,076 bbls flour. 
The largest shipments of flour were to 
Germany, 29,915 bbls, next largest to 
Taku Bar, China, 18,070 bbls, and 17,099 
to the United Kingdom. 

John Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., stopped off at 
the New York office of the mill on his 
return from a trip to Europe. Other 
visitors at the local office last week in- 
cluded Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the 
Buffalo plant, Harvey Smith and J. S. 
Hitching, of the Minneapolis office, and 
S. M. Brown, sales manager for the spe- 
cialty department, also from Minneapolis. 

A number of out-of-town millers were 
in New York last week, among them 








Carl C. Krehbiel, manager of the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., visiting the 
Halboth-Coans Co., F. B. Stubbs, sales 
manager for the Wells (Minn.) Flour 
Mills, visiting George Silver, C. E. 
Gwinn, vice president of the Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, and George S. 
Milnor, vice president and secretary of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

The Flour Jobbers’ and Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Merchants’ Association of Greater 
New York held its second annual dinner 
at the Hotel Astor, May 18. About 200 
guests were present. An address of 
welcome was delivered by Harry Krule- 
witch, president of the organization, and 
Melvin L. Krulewitch acted as _ toast- 
master, The chief speaker was B. H. 
Wunder, vice president of the Produce 
Exchange, who spoke on honesty in busi- 
ness dealings, and the necessity and ad- 
vantages of trade associations. The pro- 
gram was broadcast from WHN. 





BUFFALO 


Trading in flour was light last week 
and, even with considerable price cutting 
in evidence, few sales were made. Small 
bakers were short of supplies, and took 
some small lots. New crop prices have 
not yet been heard, but buyers still be- 
lieve that they will be lower and that the 
new flour will be more satisfactory than 
the old. 

First clears continue weak, no especial 
interest being taken by either domestic 
or foreign trade. 

Rye continues inactive, buyers appar- 
ently having supplied their wants last 
fall. 

Buffalo quotations, May 15: spring 
fancy patents $9.40@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $8.75@9, clears $7.25; second 
clears $44.50 ton; rye, $5.50@5.60 bbl for 
white, $5.25 for medium, and $4.40@4.50 
for dark; hard winters $9@9.10, straight 
$8.75@8.90, soft winters $8.50@9. 

Rochester quotations, May 15: spring 
fancy patents are selling at $9.20@9.40 
bbl, pastry at $9@9.20, and rye at $5@ 
5.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 9-15 ....... 238,000 159,631 67 
Previous week .. 238,000 104,662 44 
WORF ABO scccces 238,000 173,509 72 
Two years ago... 166,500 123,988 75 
Three years ago. 166,500 96,130 58 


NOTES 


Riley E. Pratt, vice president of the 
Superior Elevator Co., and Arthur T. 
Safford, of Safford & Sinclair, flour, Bos- 
ton, have returned from a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

J. N. Kupritz, chief engineer and man- 
ager of Melstroy, Ltd., Moscow, Russia, 
and M. O. Berezowsky and B. O. Kagan, 
of the same Russian firm, visited Buffalo 
mills and bakeries last week. 

Receipts by lake from the opening of 
navigation to May 15, inclusive: wheat, 
6,527,160 bus; corn, 2,181,000; oats, 2,- 
831,000; flour, 148,380 bbls. Shipments to 
Montreal were 294,500 bus wheat. 

Karl Dienst, far eastern representa- 
tive of Amme, Giesecke & Konegen, 
Brunswick, Germany, stopped here on his 
way home from Japan, where he has 
completed the building of a flour mill. 


At the weekly meeting of the Buffalo 
Flour Club, George Wood, vice president 
of the Seymour-Wood Grain Co., ad- 
dressed the members regarding the an- 
nual convention of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association to be held here, Oct. 
22-24. About 1,000 members of the asso- 
ciation will be the guests of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange and the allied feed and 
grain industries. Mr. Wood, who is a 
forceful speaker, touched briefly on the 
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purposes and accomplishments of the or- 
ganization and urged co-operation of all 
members of the flour club in making the 
convention a success. M. F. Burns, pres- 
ident of the Buffalo Flour Club, assured 
Mr. Wood of the hearty co-operation of 
that body. 
M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 


Something was done in good near-by 
soft winter straights at $7.20, bulk, or 
$7.40 in secondhand cottons, principally 
for out-of-town shipment, last week, but 
this was the exception, as buyers were 
little in evidence. Having bought some 
stuff on the late dip, they were content 
to stand pat. A few bids were put out 
on springs and hard winters, at 15@25c 
bbl below limits, but in most cases were 
turned down by the mills. 

Closing prices, May 15, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.65@8.90, standard patent $8.15@8.40; 
hard winter short patent $8.50@8.75, 
straight $8@8.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.15@8.50, straight (near-by) $7.15 
@7.40; rye flour, white $5.25@5.50, dark 
$4@4.25. 





NOTES 

Receipts of flour last week included 
5,870 bbls destined for export. 

A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., flour brokers, spent the week end in 
New York. 

Edward D. Legg, of Legg & Co., flour, 
grain and hay, spent the week end with 
friends in Raleigh, N. C. 

William C. Scott, president of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., who is building a 
$50,000 home on St. George Road, will 
attend the annual convention of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, May 26-29. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, at its June 
meeting, will vote to amend article VI, 
section 1, of its bylaws to read: “Any 
person connected with the wholesale flour 
trade as a buyer, seller, miller or bro- 
ker, as well as mill agents, representa- 
tives of milling journals, the official flour 
inspector, and members of allied trades, 
shall be eligible to membership in this 
organization upon the approval of their 
application by the membership commit- 
ee.” 


C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Consumers and distributors of flour 
are operating in the smallest way pos- 
sible. The price advance early last week, 
followed by a gradual decline in values, 
has set buyers off again. They seem to 
have no concern about wheat fluctuations 
or government reports. They have evi- 
dently concluded that the best policy is 
to buy from hand to mouth. This atti- 
tude is reflected at other New England 
distributing points. 

One interesting feature of the situa- 
tion is the probable condition of stocks 
carried by the big baking concerns. It 
is evident that the small bakers are car- 
rying very little flour. It is their buying 
that gives the market a semblance of 
activity. When it is considered that some 
of the big baking concerns in this city 
and vicinity purchase their flour in other 
cities than those in New England, on ac- 
count of combinations, the fact that flour 
stocks are increasing, compared with Jan. 
1 of this year, would make it seem that 
demand from the retailer is falling off 
as well as the consumptive demand, leav- 
ing considerable flour unsold in the hands 
of jobbers and other distributors. 

At the same time, whatever the condi- 
tion of stocks at the bakeries or in the 
hands of distributors, there is no anxiety 
shown as to the possibility of making re- 
placements as occasion requires and at 
practically their own prices. No offer 
anywhere within reason is allowed to go 
unaccepted. 

Quotations, May 14, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs: spring patents, special short 
$9.80@9.90, standard patents $8.60@9.75, 
first clear $7.50@8; hard winter patents, 
short $9@9.30, standard patents $8.50@ 
8.90; soft winter patents $8.25@9.40, 
straight $8@8.40, clear $7@7.40. 

Rye flour is in slow demand, with some 
cutting of prices on patents. Choice 
white patents were quoted on May 14 at 
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AIR MAIL 
New York, N. Y.—Just recently 
air mail service was established be- 
tween Kansas City and New York, 
and as a try-out the Kansas City 
office of The Northwestern Miller, 
on the first day the service was in- 
augurated, mailed a letter to its 
New York office. 
Among other things the letter 
stated, “According to schedule this 
letter, being mailed outside the of- 
fice at noon today (May 18), 
should reach New York at 7 am. 
| and be at your office by the time 
you get down.” It was and we 
| were down reasonably early. 
The point in the matter is that, | 
with this kind of air service, a let- 
ter can be used in place of a day 
letter telegram in many instances, 
and at a much cheaper rate, as the 
mail cost is but 16c. 





























$5.50@5.70 bbl, and standard patents 
$5.30@5.50. Dark rye was fairly steady, 
with a quiet demand at $4.40@4.45. Rye 
meal demand was fairly good at $4.50 
@4.60. 
NOTES 

The Grant P. Veale Corporation, Win- 
throp, Mass., dealer in grain, poultry 
feed and dairy supplies, has been incor- 
porated with $75,000 capital. 


Stuart W. Rider, secretary of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
has been on a short trip to New England 
during which he visited his mother in 
Newton, visited the trade room floor of 
the exchange last week. 


M. A. Smith and N. M. Paterson, ex- 
porters, Winnipeg, were in Boston last 
week and visited the trade room floor of 
the Grain & Flour Exchange as guests 
of Charles Varga. Marshall Coxe, Edge- 
water, N. J., was also on ’change, being 
introduced by John J. King, his New 
England representative. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 


Most of the business in flour was done 
the early part of last week, at slightly 
lower prices. The volume, however, was 
not heavy, sales being confined prin- 
cipally to small lots for shipment prior 
to June 1. It was reported that some 
car lot sales of both springs and hard 
winters had been made to several of thie 
larger consumers. The market last week 
appeared to lack vigor. Most mill repre- 
sentatives reported sales as unsatisfac- 
tory, with buyers showing little interest 
in future bookings. The bulk of the busi- 
ness handled was in nationally advertised 
brands. The smaller baker is still buy- 
ing only for his weekly needs. Supplics 
in the hands of the jobbers and bakers 
are understood to be fairly good. The 
approach of the new crop season is caus- 


ing consumers to hesitate about making” 


commitments beyond 30 to 60 days. 
While a few new crop prices have been 
quoted here, there have beeen no sales 
made. Demand for clears and soft win- 
ter flour shows a slight improvement, 
with prices practically unchanged. On 
May 15, semolina was quoted at 4%c |b, 
Pittsburgh. Sales are nominal. Little or 
no interest is manifested in rye flour, and 
prices are lower. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, May 15: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.25@9.25 bbl, standard patent $7.75 
@8.50, hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, clears 
$7@7.50; soft winter, $7@7.50, bulk; rye 
flour, white $5@5.25, medium $4@4.25, 
and dark $3@3.50. 


NOTES 


Robert Records, of Seaford, Del., has 
purchased the flour mills at Galestown, 
Md. 


The flour mill of Samuel Duppstact, 
Listie, near Somerset, was burned May 9. 
Loss is estimated at $10,000. 

The Keystone Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Lebanon, is erecting a three-story ware- 
house, 47x84, to cost about $30,000. 

William J. Wall, aged 45, who for a 
number of years conducted a retail flour 
and grocery store here, died May 8. 

Solomon Brinser, aged 51, died in the 
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rrisburg Hospital, May 11. He was 
a siokal with his brother, John R. 
Brinser, in the milling business at Mid- 


ss ©. C. Larus. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flour limits in some cases were re- 

duced slightly last week as a result of 
the downward movement of wheat. At 
the decline, jobbers and bakers showed 
more disposition to trade, influenced by 
the fact that their contracts in some 
cases had expired, and the volume of 
business assumed fair proportions. Buy- 
ers show little disposition to anticipate 
requirements to any extent, but are com- 
ing into the market to supply current 
eeds. 
. Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 15: spring first 
patents $9@9.25, standard patent $8.40 
@8.65, first clear $7.25@7.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.15 
@8.65; soft winter straight, $7.50@8.25; 
rye flour, white $5.50@5.80, medium $5.25 
@5.50, dark $5@5.25. 


NOTES 

The monthly meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Flour Club was held on May 14. 

J. A. Mander, Chicago, manager of the 
Map!-Flake Mills, Inc., was a recent vis- 
itor on ’change. 

The appointment of Samuel L. Mc- 
Knight as treasurer of the Commercial 
Exchange has been confirmed by the 
board of directors. 

On May 12, Emil P. Albrecht was re- 
elected president of the Bourse for the 
ninth consecutive term. Lincoln K. Pass- 
more was chosen first vice president, 
Philip Godley second vice president, and 
Miers Busch third vice president. W. S. 
Appleton was re-elected treasurer, and 
William A. Lockyer secretary. 

Samovet S. DaNnrIELs. 











FASTEN YOUR ORDER 
“— THIS PIGEONS LEG 





CARRIER PIGEONS EXPEDITE 
FLOUR DELIVERIES 


The Sperry Flour Co. will hold 
its annual interloft homing pigeon 
races late this month. The races 
are to be flown against time, com- 
petitive lofts liberating birds si- 
multaneously. Pigeons making the 
best time between competitive lofts 
will be adjudged winners. A cup 
is to go to each winning loft and 
the trophy will be engraved with 
the winning bird’s number and 
name as well as the name of the 
victorious loft. 

The Sperry Flour Co. is using 
carrier pigeons to deliver orders 
to the mill, where quick shipment 
is desired. Lofts are maintained 
at San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Santa Rosa, Stockton, 
Fresno, San Jose, and Santa Cruz, 
Cal; Portland, Oregon; Spokane 
and Tacoma, Wash; Ogden, Utah; 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Salesmen covering country points 
by automobile take with them a 
number of pigeons in a special 
coop. When an order is taken at 
some point from which communi- 
| cation is slow, the salesman in- 
| closes the order in an aluminum 
| leg capsule and, attaching it to the 
| pigeon, sets the bird free and it 
| promptly returns to the loft. 

The experiment is said to be 
| working out satisfactorily, and 
shipments have been made from 
| the Tacoma mill, destined to 
| islands in Puget Sound, within 
| half an hour after the bird started 
| homeward. 

It is stated that each pigeon car- 
| 


ries a small aluminum whistle at- 
| tached to its back, which scares 
| away predatory birds that other- 
| wise might attack it. 
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SEATTLE 


Nothing occurred last week to break 
the monotony of the long continued de- 
pression in the flour trade of the north 
Pacific Coast and of all other markets to 
which the mills of this section have ac- 
cess. With Seattle September futures 
for Pacific Coast wheat ruling 20c bu 
under cash wheat, local buyers refused 
to book ahead. Demand from California, 
central western and Atlantic seaboard 
markets has also been quiet, and coast 
mill sales have been restricted to an ex- 
ceedingly meager volume. 

Flour Prices——Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, May 14: 
family patent, $8@8.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.80@7.20, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.15@7.55; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.20@8.95, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $9.05@9.55 bbl; Montana, 
$8.30@8.60. 

Export Trade.—Export flour prices ap- 
pear to be about in line with oriental 
markets, but no interest has been shown 
by importers there in American flour. 
For the four months of this year the 
Orient has bought only 380,000 bbls flour 
from north coast mills, which is, however, 
slightly better than for the same period 
last year, when only 290,000 bbls were 
sold, while for the first four months of 
1924 shipments were 2,108,572 bbls, in 
1928, 1,332,520, and 880,000 from Jan. 1 
to May 1, 1922. 

As Canadian flour is no longer under- 
selling American in the Orient, and Win- 
nipeg July wheat is 32c bu above Seattle 
July, some millers are hopeful that ori- 
ental demand for American flour will re- 
vive. 

A small business continues to be done 
in flour with the west coast of South 
America, and some inquiries have been 
received from Dutch importers, but the 
United Kingdom has shown little or no 
interest. 

Export Prices.—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, May 14: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights, 
$7.30 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.60, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; clears, 20c 
bbl less; patents, $8.15, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.40, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 42s 6d, 
and hard wheat straights 43s 6d, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mag Oo1B .cccccccsedcccvcs 23,005 44 
Previous week ........+++ 21,629 41 
BOER GOO. coviccesocccoese 14,070 26 
TWO VYORTS ABO .csccccocee 20,663 39 
Three years ago .......... 25,255 48 
Four years ago .......+..:+ 29,586 56 
WEVG FORTS GOS. ccccccceses 16,844 32 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 9-16 ccvccvesscscsssss 23,810 42 
Previous week .........+:+ 26,469 46 
BERT BRO wesc cscveccccves 10,257 18 
Two years AZO ......eee0s 25,347 40 
Three years ago .......... 13,832 24 
WUE PORES BHO kcccccicves 16,657 29 
Five years ago .......+++. 30,923 54 


Twenty-six interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, with an 
aggregate monthly capacity of 314,730 
bbls flour, produced 129,219 in April, or 
41 per cent of capacity, compared with 
177,861 produced in March by 24 mills 
with 345,600 capacity, or 51 per cent. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) and from 
the Columbia River (Portland and As- 





toria), July 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, as 
reported by the merchants’ exchanges of 
Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 
— From 
Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 








To— 
TORO Ac ciate cn 25,458 88,597 114,055 
GROME 200 Wecsaer 806,076 646,933 1,453,009 
8S. and C. Amer... 218,903 85,621 304,524 
Hawaii ......... 58,947 19,727 78,674 
British Columbia 23,028  ...... 23,028 
California ...... 399,249 681,916 981,165 
Atlantic Coast .. 158,004 327,116 485,120 
Alaska ......... 87,6064 = ceccce 37,504 

Totals ........ 1,727,169 1,749,910 3,477,079 

NOTES 


Flour receipts at Seattle last week, 42 
cars; at Tacoma, 22. 


Sherman C. Draper, Portland manager 
of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., San 
Francisco, was in Seattle last week. 


Wheat exports in April from the Pa- 
cific Northwest: to Europe, 386,772 bus; 
the Orient, 166,680; British Columbia, 
5,030; Hawaii, 3,990. 

The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held 
next month. The place of meeting and 
the date will be announced later. 


Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
last week gave a farewell dinner for K. 
Shibagaki, manager Seattle branch Mitsui 
& Co., Ltd., who is returning to Japan. 


Pacific northwestern flour shipped via 
the Panama Canal to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports so far this crop year totals 485,120 
bbls, against 252,311 for the correspond- 
ing period the year before. 


Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma in April: to the Orient, 67,- 
247 bbls; South and Central America, 
20,643; Europe, 613; Hawaii, 8,850; Brit- 
ish Columbia, 3,505; Alaska, 4,234; At- 
lantic domestic ports, 15,440; California, 
39,994. 


PORTLAND 


Although wheat prices increased last 
week, the flour market suffered a decline 
of 20c bbl on family grades and 40c on 
bakers. Buying was of small volume. 
Family patents were listed, on May 15, 
at $8.25 bbl, bakers hard wheat $8.65, 
and bakers blue-stem $7.65. The export 
flour market is quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOP BeEB ccccccccceuseoses 16,295 26 
Previous week ............ 16,230 26 
yl Da ere « 15,395 24 
Two years ago ........... 25,792 41 
Three years ago .......... 24,280 39 
Four years ago ........... 14,748 25 
Were FONG GOO ccicccceves 17,981 37 


NOTES 

Clearances last week were 106,400 bus 
wheat on the motorship Buenos Aires for 
Dublin, and 227,500 on the British 
steamer Holms Light for Colon for or- 
ders. 

Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River for the season to date have been 
1,750,120 bbls, compared with 1,677,369 
in the same period last season. Wheat 
shipments aggregate 13,151,992 bus, 
against 15,031,770 a year ago. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Mills announced reductions on - family 
flours early last week, and followed these 
with reductions in spring wheat flours 
and bakers flours. Trading was fairly 
good last week, the increased business be- 
ing largely confined to small lot buyers, 
though some of the larger purchasers 
placed fair-sized orders. The movement 
into San Francisco territory has been 
slightly increased over the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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California mills, on May 15, quoted 
family patents at $8.90 bbl, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco, high patents $8.30 
@8.50, straights $7.20@7.50, and bakers 
patents $7.90@8.40. Kansas standard 
patents were quoted at $8.70@9; Mon- 
tana standard patents, $8.70@9; Dakota 
standard patents, $8.95@9.25; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem patents, $7.50@ 
7.70. 

NOTES 

Fred G. Atkinson, director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., has been spend- 
ing a few days in San Francisco. 

H. Clay Miller has been re-elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Robert Newton Lynch manager. 


Spot Calcutta bags are quoted at 18c 
on the Grain Exchange, and San Quentin 
bags 12%c. Calcutta bags for June and 
July delivery are quoted at 1384%,@13%c. 


California’s grain crop will be the 
largest in seven years, according to O. D. 
Jacoby, vice president of the American 
Bank of Oakland and San Francisco, 
who has completed a survey of crop con- 
ditions. 

Shipment of 2,500 tractors from the 
Holt Caterpillar Co. plant at Stockton 
was made last week to Buenos Aires, a 
part of an order for 12,000. Many of 
these, it is announced, will be used in 
connection with the Argentine grain in- 
dustry. 

That the mission padres of California 
built the first grist mills on the Pacific 
Coast, using stones for grinding wheat 
and corn for their own uses, has been 
disclosed by discoveries at the San Jose 
Mission, south and east of Oakland, 
where one of the old “buhr” stones has 
been found. It is about two feet in 
diameter and nearly a foot thick, with 
indications of considerable use, and it is 
believed to have been used over 100 years 
ago. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


The market is slightly stronger, but 
there is very little buying. The trade 
appears to be waiting for the new crop. 
The seed situation is stronger. Quota- 
tions, May 14: California family patents, 
$9.40 bbl; hard wheat bakers, $8.40; 
blended bakers, $8; pastry, $7.50; Kansas 
standard patents, $8.50; Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem patents, $8; Montana 
standard patents, $8.25; Dakota standard 
patents, $9.25; Washington pastry, $7.50. 





March Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
March, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 














To— middlings ings feed 
|. ETRE ETE eee 50 eee 
United Kingdom .... eee eve 109 
Canada os 43 
Panama 80 67 
Mexico 39 16 
Newfoundland oe 55 
Bermuda 27 
GEE Sn cndidsececdec 263 1,049 
Other West Indies... 8 one ee 
SS ar re 19 soe 
Other countries ..... 2 eee 9 

BOORED cccerccovaes 392 69 1,375 
Totals—February ° 162 28 1,087 

January ....... +. 278 198 784 

December ....... ° 160 68 1,603 

pe 222 280 947 

October ..nccccccces 120 509 1,370 

September ......... 237 793 909 

BMBOM cecvcgccvese 228 108 447 

SOF ceccceccetecece 207 eee 584 

TOMS ccccccccccccecs 208 289 929 

BAe cosevssevcccccss 228 919 1,583 

BOTT ccccccccccecce 135 30 1,330 

MEAFOR ccovccesecees 908 315 2,632 

c—Oil cake—, Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... owe Ge seste dbase 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds, 11,001 eee soe 20 
Germany ..... 700 Tr 612 eae 
Irish Free St.. e060 113 348 28 
Netherlands .. ooo 89,806 346 eee 
WeEPWOP «cee «es vee 560 
U. Kingdom.. 338 404 2,109 ese 
Canada ...... rhe ose 326 49 
Mexico ...... 13 eee ees eee 
West Indies .. sa 6 1 3 
Oth. countries. eee ase 6 

rl ee 12,052 23,277 4,309 97 

Totals— 

February .... 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
January ..... 53,390 35,593 15,516 164 
December .... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
October ...... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September ... 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 
August ....... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
TOP ccccccsce 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
June ......55. 15,239 21,182 1,056 367 
MAY ccccosces 13,684 24,991 149 624 
APPT .cccccce 7,810 28,617 944 355 
March. ....... 32,607 39,677 7,414 685 
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Light Trading in Millfeed 
Spring wheat mills of the Northwest enjoyed a fairly brisk trade in the 
Kast during the recent period of low production by Buffalo mills, but trade 


has now fallen back into narrow limits, with price recessions. 


Weather con- 


ditions are beginning to exert a more critical influence upon the market, and 


from now on will no doubt constitute the principal governing factor. 


Mill 


production is expected to remain about stationary until the close of the crop 
year; at least it is not counted upon to increase, 


Mills in the 


Southwest are not offering bran for new crop shipment, 


although a few jobbers are reported to be offering rather freely for equal 
shipment from July to September at prices $2.50@4 ton under immediate 


delivery basis. 


A narrower spread is looked for between bran and standard middlings. 


There is a possibility, according to some dealers, of a parity. 
Spring feeding has been unusually light, and 


tors contribute to this situation. 


there has been no ready sale for standard middlings. 


Several fac- 


Some mills, further- 


more, looking for a better market, did not sell beyond current production, 
with the result that a surplus was built up in the absence of the expected 


stimulus to demand. 


Bran prices are down $1@1,50 ton over a week ago, and standard mid- 


dlings #1. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The quiet market early last 
week turned firmer, due to covering by 
shorts and not to consumptive demand. 
Mixers and country dealers were not in 
the market to any extent, but jobbers re- 
ported a fairly active demand from the 
Kast. Offerings are not plentiful, and 
bran seems rather scarce. Standard mid 
dlings are offered considerably under 
bran, but are moving better. Spring 
bran was quoted, May 15, at $26.75@27 
ton, hard winter bran $26.65(27, stand 
ard middlings $26.75@27, flour middlings 
$28@ 28.50 and red dog $31@454., 

Milwaukee.—-There has been a rather 
insistent demand for spot bran, but this 
has dropped off until there is a recession 
of fully 50¢ ton in asking limits, Mid- 
diings are easy, but nominally un 
changed, While there is some inquiry 
for summer shipment, bids generally are 
too far below asking prices, Offerings 
are not heavy, but the interest displayed 
by buyers is so light that the general 
tone of the feed market is weak, Sup 
plies in retail hands are known to be 
small, however, and the feeling is that 
any material increase in these require 
ments is bound to have a stiffening ef 
fect on the market. Quotations, May 15: 
Standard bran #%26@26.50 ton, winter 
bran %26.75(27.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $2424.50, flour middlings $27.50 
@25.50, and red dog $60@82, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.0.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louia,—Millfeed is in light demand, 
and prices are easier. Although stocks 
are low everywhere, there is no tendency 
to replenish them beyond immediate re 
quirements, Soft wheat feeds are rather 
searce, and demanding some premium. 
Old bookings have been used up, and the 
entire trade is on a present requirement 
basis. Quotations, May 15: soft winter 
bran $26.50@27 ton, hard wheat bran $26 
(26,50, and gray shorts $28@29, 


THE NORTHWEST 

With Buffalo mills out 
of the market, local jobbers were able to 
do a lot of business with the eastern 
trade early last week. Beginning May 
14, however, inquiry fell off, with Buffalo 
mills again running, and business is 
about at a standstill, Since May 14, 
standard middlings have declined prob- 
ably $1.50 ton. All heavy grades, how- 
ever, are dragging. Jobbers say it is 
almost impossible to elicit bids from the 
trade, with not enough business being 
done to base values on, 

Pure bran is declared to be almost 
unobtainable, Jobbers who have some 
contracted for say they cannot get de- 
liveries, and, as is usual under similar 
conditions, claim they could readily sell 
it at a premium of $1@1,50 ton over 
standard bran, in either straight or 
mixed cars, 

Mills are doing a little direct business 


Minneapolis, 


with country dealers in mixed cars, all 
sales being for immediate shipment, 

The trade looks for a narrowing in the 
spread between bran and standard mid- 
dlings. Hither the former is too high or 
the latter too low, The market from now 
on will probably be governed largely by 
weather conditions. ‘The mills are not 
expected to increase their operations. 
Dry weather, therefore, with consequent 
poor pasturage, would have a strengthen- 
ing effect upon feed values. With fre- 
quent showers, the opposite might be 
looked for. 

Mills quote bran at $23,50@24 ton, 
standard middlings $21.50@22.50, flour 
middlings #27@29, red dog #40@34l1, 
wheat mixed feed $26@28, and rye mid- 
dlings $18@19. ‘There is practically no 
demand for the latter, and prices have 
weakened in sympathy with standard 
middlings. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 14 Year ago 
$22.26@29.60 $.....@28.00 
20,60@21.60 .....@80,00 
Flour middiings,.. 26.00@28.00 46.00@47.00 
It. dog, 140-1b jute 24.60@30.00 41.00@44.00 

Duluth.-Market and prices are stead- 
ier. Demand is fair, but with one mill 
still out of the market, being sold ahead 
and working to make deliveries, and the 
other taking on orders only as produced, 
trade is slow and in limited quantities. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City-—Declines in millfeed 
values were renewed last week, following 
a period of fairly man prices. Sales 
late in the week reflected a drop of $1@ 
1.50 ton, and the situation still has little 
promise of firmness. Bran is in a com- 
mratively better position at the lower 
evels than any of the heavier feeds, but 
demand for all classes is extremely light. 
All-May bran is quoted at a discount of 
50e ton under spot, while June deliveries 
are fully $1 under the all-May price. 
Mills will not offer bran for new crop 
shipment, although a few jobbers are re 


tran 


Stand, middlings.. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


ported to be offering rather freely for 
equal shipment from July to September 
at $20.50 ton, which is about $2.50@3 un- 
der the immediate delivery basis. 

Gray shorts have been offered in the 
Southwest within the past week at as 
little as $1 ton over bran, and there is a 
possibility, according to several feed 
dealers, that they will go to a parity with 
the latter. Several factors contribute to 
this situation. Spring feeding demands 
have been extraordinarily light, and at 
no time has there been a very ready sale 
for gray shorts. Many millers, thinking 
that their position would be of short 
duration because of the usual seasonal 
buying, did not sell beyond the current 
production of their plants, and, at sev- 
eral mills, shorts were stored. When de- 
mand was not stimulated, a surplus ex- 
isted, and this is exerting considerable 
pressure on the market. 

Quotations, May 15, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran $28@23.50 ton, brown 
shorts $25, and gray shorts $26. 

Salina.Feed demand is not so brisk 
as last week, greening pastures being 
held partly responsible for the slump. 
There is fair demand for mixed car lots, 
with prices unchanged, Quotations, May 
13, car lots, basis Kansas City: bran 
$1.30@1.85 per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.45@ 
1.40, and gray shorts $1.45@1.50. 

Oklahoma City-Movement southward 
of mill surpluses of millfeeds in northern 
states materially weakened the Oklahoma 
market, and bran prices are down $2 ton. 
Consumer requirements remain strong, 
however, all over domestic territory, and 
mills did a good business with mixed car 
buyers. Last week mills sold little on 
straight car orders, Quotations, May 14: 
straight bran $1.35 per 100 Ibs, mill-run 
bran $1.45, and gray shorts $1.55@1.60, 

Atchison.-The feed market has de- 
clined, although offerings by mills are 
limited at the lower basis. Bids for 
June feed are about $2 under the current 
basis. Quotations, May 15, basis car lots, 
Missourl River: bran $24 ton, mill-run 
$25, and shorts $26, 

Hutchinson.-Feed demand was a bit 
easier last week, with prices somewhat 
unstable. Mills generally appear to be 
taking varied prices, Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $26 ton, mill-run $27 
(4,28, and gray shorts $28@30. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo,The feed situation continues 
weak, and there is no indication of im- 
provement, Limited production is mov- 
ing into consumption, but prices are be- 
ing cut. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on May 14, at $31,26@82 ton, 
mixed feed $30.75@31,50, and middlings 
$30.25@451, in 100’s, f.0.b., Toledo. 

Kvansville——The millfeed market was 
only fairly active last week, with prices 
tending downward, Quotations, May 14: 
bran #30@31 ton, mixed feed #40@34l, 
and shorts $30@3l1, 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.-Millfeed is stronger, with 
demand on the increase and prices show- 
ing an upward tendency, Quotations, 
May 14: red dog #36@388 ton, winter 
wheat middlings $34@36, standard bran 
$32@33 and standard middlings $40@32. 

Atlanta,—Wheat millfeed trade is 
moving slowly, and prices are lower, due 
to poor demand, Flour mills are offer- 
ing freely, and are in position to make 
quick shipments, making it unnecessary 
for merchants to carry more than 
prompt needs require. The trade gen- 
erally is watching new crop develop- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The 
based on carlonad Iota, 

Chicago 
Spring bran vr , yr 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings*.. 


26,66 @ 26.76 


-@. 
@ 2h. 16 


21, 60 @22.60 


Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 18, 

prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 

Minneapolis 

@26.76 $23.60@24,00 
-@.., 


Kanane City St. Louls Haltimore 
So ccee Mr csce Bevese Mees $41.60@42,00 
23.00@24,60 26.00@26.26 cocce@eccse 
-@... 25.60@26.00 44.00@44.00 
- @25,00 »+-@.., 41,00@42,00 


Flour middlingat 27.60@28.00 27.00@29.00 -@26.00 27.00@24.00 44,00@46.00 
hed dow ir 40.60@43.60 40.00@41.00 rrr. fre e000 oP oes 44,00@40.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus 


Spring Bran coc eecne 
Hard winter bran 





-»@29,00 $34.60 @45.00 
@. 46.00 @46.60 


Nashville 
$42.60@34.00 $40.00@31.60 §.....@..... 
00000 Decee 80,00@31.60 ..56.@Misees 
29.00@41.00 


Soft winter bran eeee » @ 36.00 @37.00 cece Becee 41,.00@32,00 
Standard middlings*..... ,, @ 21.60 94.00@43.60 81,00@81.26 209.00@30.00 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlingst ....... +++ @41.00 87,00@48.00 88,76@39.00 84.60@84.60 ..,...@..... 
ROG GOW cecvvvesccvcves -@348.00 39,.00@40,00 -@39.00 87,00@48.00 .....@...., 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTOnto ceceeee 00ePecee $1, rd $.«+..@33,00 $.....@40,00 
Winnipeg ..... @ 26.00 seen ® 





*Brown shorts, 





1Gray shorts. iport William basis. 
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ments, and is not disposed to buy fur- 
ther ahead than for immediate needs, 
Stocks are small, 


Memphis.—Feeders are taking simall 
lots of bran and shorts, while mixers pick 
up an occasional car. Quotations encour. 
age expectation of lower prices, besides 
which it takes but little to satisfy loca} 
demand, Quotations, May 15: wheat 
bran $27,50@28 ton, and gray shorts 4 
for hard and #61 for soft. 

Nashville-—Demand for millfeed con. 
tinues fair, with little change in values, 
Most mills report no difficulty in dis- 
posing of bran and middlings. Quota- 
tions, May 15: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@41 ton; standard middlings, $62@%4 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—Mills are unable to fill back 
orders for feeds, and customers are 
clamoring for delivery. In general there 
is no improvement in conditions. Quota- 
tions, May 15: bran $29 ton, middlings 
$29, flour middlings $32, red dog #35.50, 
and mixed feeds $34.50. 

Boston.There is more activity in the 
local market for bran, middlings and 
mixed feed at near-by points, but little 
eng for mill shipment. Some winter 
bran is offered for September shipment, 
Other feeds are in fair demand, with the 
market steady. Quotations for near-by 
shipment or in transit, lake-and-rail, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton, May 14: spring 
bran $33@34.50, standard middlings 
(31,25, flour middlings $38.756@389, mixe 4 
feed $3H4@40, red dog $39, stock feed 
$33.50, and reground oat hulls $12, 

Baltimore,—All offerings are lower x- 
cept flour middlings and red dog, which 
are unchanged, with demand for the |ist 
quiet, Quotations, May 15, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31.50@/2; 
soft winter bran, $83@44; standard mid- 
dlings, $31@82; flour middlings, $64@s5; 
red dog, $38@40. 

Philadelphia,-—Millfeed is slow, and the 
market rules weak and lower, Quota 
tions, May 15, for prompt shipment, per 
ton: spring bran $34,50@85, hard winter 
bran $35@35.50, soft winter bran $36 
87, standard middlings $33@33.50, flour 
middlings $37@388, as to quality, and red 
dog #39@W, 

Pittsburgh.Sales of millfeed last 
week were slow, the bulk of orders 
booked being in small lots for prompt 
shipment. Prices are practically un 
changed, although tending lower. Quo 
tations, May 15: standard middlings $24 
(428.50 ton, flour middlings %62@%5, 
spring bran $40@41, and red dog $35@:)7 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Franciaco, — Millfeed continues 
fairly firm in price, arrivals being limi! 
ed Prices are unchanged, Quotations, 
May 14: Kansas red bran, $38@34 ton; 
Montana standard bran and mill-run, $10 
@31; Pacific Northwest standard bran 
and mill-run, $27.50@28, white bran #25 
29, middlings $4142, and low grade 
flour $47@49,. Wholesale prices for mill- 
feeds: red bran $32 ton, standard brian 
$34, shorts $387, middlings $49, and red 
mill-run $31, 

Seattle.—The tone of the millfeed mar 
ket is much better, and prices advanced 
$1 ton last week to $25 for standard 
mill-run, The strength in the market is 
due principally to good California de 
mand, mills having made liberal sales to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Mon 
tana mills are not offering here, as they 
are getting better prices in the Kast. 

Portland.-A_ moderate improvement 
was reported in millfeed last week, aid 
prices were advanced $1, On May (5 
mill-run was listed at $24 ton, in straight 
cars, and middlings at $39. 

Low Angeles.—The market is about un- 
changed, with a little reduction in Kan- 
sas bran, Buying is nominal and from 
hand to mouth, Quotations, May 1+: 
Kansas bran $82.50 ton, white mill-run 
$33, blended mill-run $82, flour middlinys 
#43, and red dog $43, 


CANADA 


Toronto.-The recent heavy demand 
for millfeed has lessened, The season 6 
approaching when cattle will be on grass, 
and supplies are becoming more plen|i- 
ful. rom now on there is usually 4 
slower movement in millfeed, There is 
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May 19, 1926 


no change in prices. Quotations, Ma 
15: bran $31 ton, shorts $33 and mid- 
dlings 340, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. For export 
bran is quoted at $23 ton, shorts at $25 
and middlings at $32, f.o.b., Fort Wil- 
liam. When mixed with mill-run screen- 
ings, prices are #1 ton less. 
Montreal,-Supplies of millfeed are a 
little more plentiful, due to recent im- 


portant flour orders and a smaller de- 
mend from New England. City and 
country stocks are generally low. Sales 


traight cars of bran and shorts have 
been made at $1 ton above list price. 
Larger quantities are now allotted in 


of 


mixed car sales, Quotations, May 14: 
bron 831.25 ton, shorts $33.25, middlings 
$10.25, In mixed cars, jute bags, ex- 
track, less 25¢ ton cash discount. At 
Fort William: bran $24 ton, shorts $26 


and middlings $33. 


Winnipeg—With pasturage conditions 
showing an increasing improvement, sales 
of bran and shorts in the prairie prov- 
inces are lighter. Mills reported a poor 
demand for these commodities last week, 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
May 15: Fort William basis, bran $24 
ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; 
triiish Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
#20151; Pacifie Coast, bran $82, shorts 


R54 
EUROPE 


London, Eing., April 28,—The mill of 
fals trade continues quiet. Bran is oc- 
casionally easier, with sellers at £5 15s 
ton, exemill, Middlings also are lower, 
sellers at £6 108, Plate pollards 
are suffering from poor demand, and for 
May shipment they can be purchased at 
£5 ton, «Lf., a decline of 58 since a 
week ago. Faney Plate middlings are 
offered at £6 128 6d@LE 178 Gd, ac 
cording to quality, 


will 


Liverpool, Iing., April 28.—-Bran is 
quict, and English milled is quoted at 
£6 10s@£7 ton, 


Hielfaat, Ireland, April 27,—With the 
advent of milder weather, bran is weak- 
er, and although home mills are quoting 
£9 ton for best white, 56 less would be 
accepted if a quantity buyer could be 
found, Hed brans are quoted at £8 ton, 
and mills are eager to receive offers. It 
would be possible to buy some of the 
common pollards as low as £7 ton, de- 
livered, Belfast or Dublin, and £9 for 
the best white thirds or middlings, 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
itccelpts and shipments of millfeed at the 


distributing centers for the week 
with comparisons; 


principal 
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Mixep FEEDS 


Chicago.—Only a fair request is re- 
yorted for mixed feeds. Buying is main- 
y in mixed cars for immediate shipment, 
future bookings being negligible. Large 
quantities of cheap corn in the East are 
restricting outlet for manufactured feeds 
in that section, and the weather has held 
back the baby chick season, 


St. Louis—Demand for mixed feed 
was easier last week. Business has been 
very spotted this spring, according to 
manufacturers, who say that sales will 
be brisk one week, and fall off to nearly 
nothing the next. The majority of the 
sales made are for rush shipment, al- 
though an occasional buyer is found who 
is willing to book for 30 or 60 days’ 
shipment. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, May 15, at $41 ton, high grade 
horse feed £36, and scratch feed #45, 

Memphis.-Movement is not up to ex- 
pectations, Prices remain about stable, 
and prospects are regarded as favorable, 
for in no section are there large stocks. 
Farming activities are enlarging, and 
buying is better. The movement of dairy 
and poultry feeds is satisfactory, and 
prices steady, 

Nashville.—Some improvement was re- 
ported in demand for mixed feed from 
the South last week. Running time at 
mills is slightly increased. Prices are 
steady, Quotations, May 15: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, $31@41 ton; dairy feed, $33 
@A4; poultry scratch feed, $39.50@49; 
poultry mash feed, #60@70, 


Toronto,.-Demand for mixed feeds has 
slowed up to some extent. Prices remain 
steady, and no changes were made last 
week, Quotations, May 15, delivered, 
Ontario points: oat chop $42.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $42.26, crushed oats 
$42.2544.25, feed wheat $56.256@57.25, 


cracked corn $41.25, feed corn meal 
$37.257,40.25, oatmeal feed $14.75, re- 
ground oat feed $12, and chick feed 


$50,.25@52,25,. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 

Memphia.— With mills steadily closing, 
the control of cottonseed meal is getting 
into fewer hands, Offerings are ample 
for the limited inquiry, but no disposi- 
tion is shown to press them, Feeders 
and mixers are taking only small lots, 
awaiting a better line on crop develop 
ments, Stocks of meal are not large, but 
will be ample for the remainder of the 
season, Quotations, May 15: 41 per cent 








MILLER 


leans, 124,c Ib; prime crude oil, bulk, 
f.o.b., tank cars at mills, 11%c; choice 
cottonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $28.50 ton; 7 per cent ammonia, 
$26.50; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent, sacked, f.o.b., New Orleans, $32.50; 
7 per cent, sacked, f.0.b., New Orleans, 
$31.50; hulls, bulk, f.0.b., New Orleans, 
$9.75. 

Atlanta,—Cottonseed meal prices are 
lower. The dairy trade, the principal 
consumer of meal, is less in evidence, i 
to green pastures. The cottonseed hull 
trade is good, as this is about the only 
roughage available now for cow feed. 
Prices are steady to strong. Oil mills 
are carrying good stocks of meal. 

Milwaukee.—Prices have declined 
somewhat as the result of the lack of 
interest by the trade in anything but 
quick shipment meal, Buyers are not 
keen to view future offerings with any 
degree of certainty, as prices are not to 
their liking. Quotation, May 15, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $385.50@38.50 ton. 

Toronto,-Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $54.25 ton on May 15, 

Boston,—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $37.75@42,.25 ton on May 15. 

Pittaburgh.—Cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent protein, was quoted at $39.20 ton 
on May 15, 41 per cent $38.20, and 36 
per cent $35.70, 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.-Dried buttermilk remains 
very strong. Creameries are well sold 
up, and demand continues to exceed the 
supply. Prices on May 15 were 1l0@I11e 
lb, f.0.b., drying plants, 

SCREENINGS 

Winnipeg.--Quotation, May 15, refuse 
screenings $3 ton, Fort William basis. 

Minneapolis,Inquiry for sereenings, 
while not brisk, is sufficient to absorb the 
limited supplies, Light weight screenings 
are quoted at $6@8,50 ton, ordinary to 
good $10@12.50, and good to choice $12.50 
@15. Wlevator dust searcely will bring 
enough to pay freight charges. 

Toronto,-Screenings are selling freely 
for feeding purposes, and are considered 
good value at present levels, Prices have 
not changed, and on May 15 standard 
recleaned screenings were quoted at $26 
(26,50 ton, delivered, Ontario points, 


Wheat Stocks and 

Ktussell’'a Commercial News eatimates Unit- 

ed States wheat stocks and movement as 
follows, in buahela (000's omitted) 


Movement 


Movement, 
Muay 1 


July 1 
1926-26 1924-26 1929-24 






































































FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 17, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis 19256 1926 
Kran $27.00 $24.00@24.60 
Pure wheat bran 28.00 24.60@26.00 
Middlings»s 20.00 21.60@22.00 
Flour middlings 33.60 26.00@27.00 
Hed dog 42.00 29.00@30.00 
Mixed feed 10.00 26.00@27.00 
Old process oll meal 42.60 49.60@60.00 
Hran* 16.60 32.60@33.60 
Middlings* 18.00 81.00@31.60 
Kted dog* 60.00 34.00@40.00 

Duluth 
liran 28.60 26,.00@256.60 
Middlings 10.60 24.00@24.60 
Flour middlings 14.60 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed 24.60 27.00 @ 24.00 
Red dog 43.00 20.560@31.00 

St. Loule 
tran 29.50 26.00@26.00 
Itrown shorta 14.00 26.00@27.00 
(iray shorte 14.560 28.00 @ 29.00 
(pat feed 10.00 660@ 7.00 
Hiominy feed 17.00 24.00@26.00 

Hhuffalo 
ure bran 42.60 20.560@31,00 
liran 11.60 20.60@40.00 
Standard middlingsa 13.60 28.00@28.60 
Flour middlings 40.00 432,.60@48.00 
Ked dog 46.60 36.60@46.00 
Hieavy mixed feed 24.00 44.560@46.00 
Ol meal 44.560 49.60@50.00 

Kansan City 
lure bran 28.00 150@24.00 
Iiran 24.00 18.00@ 23.60 





Hrown shorta 11.50 24.60@26.00 
(iray shorts 13.60 26.00 @ 26,60 
lted dow 42.00 $2.00@342.60 
Vhiladeliphia 
Winter bran 17.00 33,00@43.60 
Pure bran 6.00 32.60@33.00 
Mpring bran ,.00 12.00@42.60 
Mpring middlings» 17.00 29.00@40.00 
ted dow 44.00 87.00 @aa.60 
Fiour middlings 45.00 34.00@46.00 
Milwaukee 
Winter bran 10.560 26.76@3 
tran 10.00 26.00@ 26.¢ 
Middlings 12.50 24.00@% 
Kiour middiings 16.00 27,.60@2 
ted dog 13.00 80,.00@a2 
Itye feed 10.00 20.00@2 
Old process oll meal 46.00 651.50@62 
Cottonseed meal 16.00 86.60@%3 
Htominy feed 40.60 26.60@2 
Iteground oat feed 4.50 6.00@ 
Itrewers dried gerainat 24.00 5.00@ 26.6 
Hiominy feed* 46.00 32,.50@48.00 
Gluten feedtt 42.80 @44.26 


*Hoaston Chicago 
Hate to Boston from 


1100 Ibe 
Lake-and-rall All-rall 


Minneapolis $4.40 $9.10 
Duluth 7.00 9.10 
St. Loulsa . 7.60 
Kansan City . _ 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 6.70 6.60 
lhuffalo 4.70 


Kotorship Arrives in New York 


New Youu, N, Y.--The much heralded 



















ending May 16, In —. oe ~ $31, and 43 per cent $32,50@33., Keceipts from farma..640,000 708,000 627,000 rotorship, the invention of a German 
eceipts rt ments “ 66 . 41° ‘ ' , 
4926 r 026 1926 nd 1926 New Orleans,—Demand for cottonseed ——o 14078 este 56180 named Fletner, reached New York last 
4, > 4 r+ 4 4 .. “ ; mportsa 07 47 26, ood To : see mad 
aM neapelte : see 646 43,008 se,ore products was fair, considering the warm > a -y SAes week after a voyage of seve ral weeks. 
pong Be a> ++ , yo) er Weather, and some business was trans At terminals 29.798 49,629 67,088 It has two high revolving stacks which 
oR acted on the improved inquiries last 4! country elevators, propel it. The length of the voyage was 
‘ mills and in transit, 96,621 60,741 71,017 ” “d by the fact that 
Baltimore pr + week, Quotations, May 14: prime sum- week's decreane 4K11 6777, “ecounted for by the fac mt it was 
hiladelp 20 a2 , ’ ‘ ' : ’ wninne Y maraeney «@ . 
4 a 1.000 1,000 2,000 9,000 mer yellow oil in barrels, f.o.b,, New Or Week's Increase 670 ; only equipped with an emergency engine. 
a 
Range of Bran Prices 
i May June July August September October November December January February March April May 
2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26 2 _” 16 23 3*\6 13 20 27 6 A3 20 27 3 10 M7 24 ' we 2 29 
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Poor Foreign Demand Depresses Wheat 
The end of the British strike did not have as much effect upon the wheat 


market as its commencement. 


Much speculation took place prior to the set- 


tlement of the controversy, with the consequence that prices were sharply 
higher on the day before the general strike ended. European demand did not 
improve sufficiently, however, to justify the advance which had taken place, 


and the tendency has been downward. 


This was probably because the effect 


of the strike had largely been exaggerated and the depreciated rates of ex- 
change on the Continent, coupled with larger shipments from Argentina and 
exports from Roumania and Russia, did not encourage buying for export. As 
exports from the latter two countries are not likely to continue, and as 
weather conditions in the Northwest are making the outcome of the spring 
wheat crop very uncertain, the already bullish statistical position would ap- 


pear to be emphasized by present conditions. 


Another bullish factor is the 


appreciation in the British exchange, which undoubtedly will encourage buy- 


ing from that source. 


On the other hand, glowing reports are received of the condition of the 
winter wheat crop, and in Europe wheat is said to be making rapid progress. 
Many well-informed grain men, however, fail to see how the shortage for the 
next few months before the new crop is coming to market can fail to cause 


higher wheat prices. 


CASH WHEAT. 

Chicago.—Cash wheat was firm last 
week, and premiums were up le. Re- 
ceipts continued moderate, and mill buy- 
ers picked up everything of good quality 
in red and hard winters. Springs were 
practically unchanged, and receipts com- 
prised only a few cars. Premiums on 
No. 1 red were 6@8c over May, No, 2 
red 6@7c over, No. 3 red 83@5c over; No. 
1 hard 7@8c over, No. 2 hard 6@7c over, 
No. 3 hard 8@5c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 8@8c over, No. 2 dark 2@6c over, 
No. 1 northern 2@6ec over. 

Winnipeg.—Lack of export buying in 
any considerable quantities has kept 
prices in this market on the downward 
course. Little reaction was noted fol- 
lowing the end of the strike in the United 
Kingdom, but the trade here is of the 
opinion that, with more settled condi- 
tions oversea, increased activity will de- 
velop. Foreign markets are nervous, and 
the local trade has adopted a waiting 
attitude. Liquidation was fairly heavy 
last week, and a moderate volume of 
buying by commission houses was the 
only feature. Shippers have proved good 
buyers of Nos. 1 and 2 northern cash 
wheat, and the general tone showed much 
improvement. With the opening of navi- 
gation a broadening of cash wheat busi- 
ness is looked for. Quotation for cash 
No. 1 northern wheat, in store, Fort 
William, May 15, $1.53, bu. Inspec- 
tions of wheat at Winnipeg for the seven 
days ending May 13 averaged 223 cars 
per day, compared with 174 for the pre- 
ceding seven days and 152 for the cor- 
responding period in 1925. 


Minneapolis.—Premiums on cash wheat 
are easier and probably 2@4c bu lower 
than a week ago. Local milling demand, 
however, is fairly steady, absorbing day- 
to-day arrivals. Choice heavy wheat is 
wanted, and mills will pay 20@2Ic bu 
over the July option for 15 to 16 per 
cent protein, while ordinary No. 1 north- 
ern will sell as low as 8c over. 

To date there have been no deliveries 
against May contracts at Minneapolis. 

Based on the close, May 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.88 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.86; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.40; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.88, No. 1 northern $1.36; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.24. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 15 
was $1.8444@1.41%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.814%,@1.87%. No. 1 amber closed May 
18 at $1.347%4@1.87%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.817%4.@1.83%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 15 
was $1.57@1.67%, and of No. 1 north- 


ern $1.57@1.614%. No.-1 dark closed 
May 15 at $1.564,@1.634%, and No. 1 
northern $1.564,@1.57. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 15, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) ; 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis .. 85,964 84,782 82,026 108,760 
a i? 60,343 95,563 28,702 63,116 
Totals ..... 146,307 180,345 110,727 161,876 
Duluth.—Offerings of spring wheat 


met with a little better demand last 
week. Sales were mainly of dark north- 
ern and spring of heavy test and ordi- 
nary grades. Receipts from i 
for shipment by boat to the East have 
slowed up. Outside inquiry is light, east- 
ern milling requirements being pretty 
well covered for the moment. 

Practically all grades of durum inter- 
ested buyers, and the daily supply was 
readily absorbed. Shippers worked oc- 
casional lots east and for export. Heavy 
loadings out of elevators cut down hold- 
ings considerably. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber cds Oy -—Durum— 


May No. 1 oO. No.1 No. 2 
8... 145% @153% 144% @152% 148% 141% 
10... 145% @163% 144% @152% 148% 141% 
11... 146% @154% 145% @153% 144% 142% 
12... 146% @152% 145% @151% 142% 140% 
13... 146 @162 145 @151 142 140 


14... 144% @150% 143% @149% 140% 138% 
15... 147 @153 146 @152 148 141 
Milwaukee.—Cash wheat prices de- 
clined 1@2c bu last week, in sympathy 
with option values. Receipts were light, 
and demand was good, both milling and 
shipping. There was a recovery at the 
close of the week which held down the 
total decline. Receipts were 92 cars, 
against 66 in the previous week, and 16 
a year ago. Quotations, May 15: No. 1 
Dakota dark northern $1.55@1.66 bu, No. 
1 hard winter $1.64@1.66, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.66@1.68, No. 1 durum $1.86@1.88. 


Kansas City.—Outside milling demand 
for wheat continues quiet, although a lit- 
tle business is reported each day. Most 
of this is at comparatively low prices, 
made with the hope of reducing stocks 
before the new crop movement starts. 
Some concerns have sold practically all 
of their milling wheat stocks, but there 
is a fair amount of unsold grain here. 
Stocks are being reduced by shipments 
on old bookings, withdrawals by local 
mills, and recent sales to Chicago. On 
the floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, ordinary type wheat is selling 
more freely, and in some instances at 
better premiums than high protein wheat, 
reflecting ample supplies of high strength 
grain in the hands of most millers. Cash 
wheat quotations, May 15: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.56144@1.584, bu, No. 2 $1.554%4@ 
1,58, No. 8 $1.58@1.56, No. 4 $1.49@ 
1.58; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.60@1.61, No. 
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2 $1.59@1.60, No. 3 $1.55@1.58, No. 4 
$1.50@ 1.54. 

Moderate purchases of new winter 
wheat from the country were reported 
last week by local elevator interests at 
4,@5c over Kansas City July for first 
half of July shipment, delivered, Kansas 
City. The bid was later reduced to 4c 
over, which shut off business. Bids for 
all-July shipment were 3c over for No. 
1 and 2c over for No. 2 hard, delivered 
here. 

St. Lowis.—There were fair receipts of 
soft wheat last week and a better selec- 
tion as to quality. The market was 
weak, with several cars carried over from 
day to day, the best of the wheat going 
to mill order buyers and local mills, but 
there was little demand for ordinary 
qualities. Hard wheat is lower and in 
light demand. Receipts last week were 
111 cars, against 129 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, May 15: No. 1 red 
$1.66@1.67 bu, No. 2 red $1.65@1.68, No. 


‘8 red $1.64; No. 1 hard, $1.65. 


Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid of 
the Toledo grain trade was $1.59, bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
May 14. 

New York.—There were no unusual 
features to the wheat market. Prices 
moved within narrow limits. Foreign 
news was without feature, and export 
business was limited. Quotations, May 
14: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.85%, ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.80%, ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.784,; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.72; No. 2 mixed, 
f.o.b., export, $1.515%. 

Buffalo.—Spring wheat limits here 
were practically unchanged last week, 
and there was no change in cash premi- 
ums. There was no special demand for 
spring wheat, but some interest was 
taken in hard winters at the prevailing 
low limits. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 15 was 
2c lower than on the previous Saturday. 
Stocks showed an increase, being mostly 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
price, May 15: spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.67 bu. Of the 
345,680 bus wheat received for the week 
ending May 15, 341,481 went to export 
elevators. Exports were all Canadian 
grain. 

Philadelphia.—There is little demand 
for wheat, which is weak and 5c lower. 
Offerings are light, but fully ample for 
requirements, Practically all exports are 
of bonded Canadian grain. Closing quo- 
tations, May 15: No. 2 red winter, $1.65 
@1.76 bu; No. 3, $1.62@1.73; No. 4, $1.60 
@1.71; No. 5, $1.57@1.68; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.65@1.75. 


Nashville-—Wheat was quiet last week, 
with prices tending lower. Mills made 
only small purchases, and offerings were 
light. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.80@1.82 bu on May 15. 


Seattle.—There was a fairly good de- 
mand for wheat from importers last 
week, and holders were more inclined to 
sell. Prompt quotations, sacked, coast, 
May 14: soft and western white, $1.42 
bu; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.35; western red, $1.33; Big Bend blue- 
stem and baart, $1.87; futures, basis soft 
white, bulk, July $1.22%, September 
$1.25. 

Portland.—Wheat was more active last 
week than for a long time. A consider- 
able amount of export business was done, 
and all exporters were in the market for 
wheat. Club and soft white changed 
hands here at $1.47 and $1.48 bu, while 
prices paid in the country went as high 
as $1.491, coast basis. Farmers’ offer- 
ings were not heavy. 

Toronto.—Supplies of Ontario winter 
wheat are drying up, and there is little 
movement in this market. Demand is 
slow, and in view of the excellent crop 
conditions in the United States, Ontario 
farmers are being advised to get rid of 
any stocks they may have. Prices de- 
clined 8c bu last week, No. 2 red or 
white being quoted on May 15 at $1.39 
@1.42 bu, car lots, shipping points; wag- 
on lots at mill doors, $130@)1.35, West- 
ern spring wheat is 2c bu lower. The 
end of the strike in the United Kingdom 
gave the market strength for a short 
time, but prices soon settled back to low- 
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er levels. Quotation, May 15: No. 
northern $1.604, bu, track, Bay ports, 

London, April 28.—The continuance of 
a slack continental demand has gener 
reduced wheat values, and prices for 
Canadian wheat are lower. No. 1 north. 
ern Manitoba for May shipment sold at 
59s 6d@59s 9d qr, and No. 2 northern 
Manitoba at 60s. Australian wheat, |oad- 
ing, made 58s 9d, while for cargoes «float 
59s@59s 3d was asked. 

Liverpool, April 28.—There has been 
pause in the demand for wheat after 
recent good purchases. The American 
crop continues to constitute the weaker 
side of the market position, but news 
from Argentina is decidedly of a firm- 
ing nature. It is reported that stocks 
in the south have been worked down to 
a marked extent, and there is not much 
coming from the north. Argentine wheat 
should now be coming out freely if there 
is going to be any movement, but the 
weekly totals for some tithe have shown 
very little over 3,200,000 bus, while the 
average shipments required here are 4,- 
000,000. It is estimated that the weckly 
shipments from now to the end of July 
will not average over 2,000,000 bus, and 
then fade away to nominal quantities 
during the remaining five months of the 
calendar year. 

It is impossible to forecast what Rus- 
sia is likely to ship before she reaps a 
new harvest, but the latest news indi- 
cates a possibility that supplies from the 
Euxine may make good a part of the 
short shipments from Argentina. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shi its and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending May 15, in bush- 
els (000'’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 853 706 6941,733 4,797 9% 170 
Kansas City 360 409 399 517 2,098 2.570 





Chicago .... 408 470 400 305 eee ' 
New York.. 9941,468 329 1,41 549 1,798 
Boston ..... 3 41 27 oe 43 79 
Baltimore .. 346 114 32 80 588 4,117 
Philadelphia 425 673 359 760 416 2,155 
Milwaukee... 129 23 28 38 ase : 
Duluth- 

Superior... 686 8514,962 1,708 6,290 9,571 
Toledo ..... 33 35 32 26 vhe : 
*Buffalo ...1,455 3,585 244 1,060 6,553 


tNashville... 12°15 26 10 164 | 98 
New Orleans i11 23 34 680 63 1,282 


*Figures for week ending May 10. ftFig- 
ures for 10 days ending May 12. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending May 
15, and the closing prices on May 17, re- 
spectively: No. 3 white oats, 38@3vc, 
3877%,@38%c; No. 2 rye, 794%@84c, 79'% 
@81%'%c; barley, 56@66c, 56@66c. 

Chicago.—Rye was steady last weck, 
and the light offerings were picked up 
by mill buyers who especially wanted the 
better grades. No. 1 was quoted on May 
15 at $1.83 bu, or 144c over May, and 
No. 2 at le over. Oats were steady, 
with no particular activity noticeable. 
No. 2 white was quoted at 42@42%,c bu, 
and No. 8 at 41%¢. 

Duluth.—Receipts of oats were spot- 
ted last week, one day light, and the next 
fairly large. Table samples met with 
ready sale, but shippers reported a slow 
outside demand. Several large cargoes 
were, however, shipped, one breaking the 
record with a load of 690,000 bus. No. 3 
white closed, May 15, 3c under the Chi- 
cago July. Bearish sentiment in rye 
caused a lowering of future prices, under 
decidedly slow market conditions. Cash 
showed a net 2%c loss on the week. 
Eastern bids came in freely, and when 
holders indicated readiness to sell, some 
business was worked in that direction. 
As a rule, owners seemed indifferent 
about selling at the — price levels, 
as they ieve higher offers may be 
forthcoming due to the poor crop pros- 
pects 


Milwaukee.—Rye last week declined 3 
@4c bu. Oats samples were down ¥,¢ 
bu, and barley 2@38c higher. Quotations, 
May 15: No. 2 rye, 824%,@88c; No. 3 
white oats, 413%,@42c; malting barley, (6 
@i7c. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of oats have dried 
up, and buyers are satisfying their wants 
with lake shipments. Offerings were 
light here last week, and rail offerings 
brought prices which compared favorably 
with sales of ex-lake s There were 
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no spot offerings of rye on which to 
trade. Quotation, May 16, in store, ex- 
jake, 85¢ bu. Practically no barley is 
here on spot. Quotation, May 15, 48-Ib 
malting 73, in store, ex-lake. 

Boston.—A firmer market for oats for 
shipment, with a fair demand, is notice- 
able. All-rail fancy 40-42 lbs were quot- 
ed on May 15 at 56@57c bu, with fancy 
38-40 lbs at 55@56c; regular 38-40 Ibs, 
54@55c; regular 36-38 Ibs, 53@54c; regu- 
lar 34-36 Ibs, 52@58c. 

Philadelphia.—F luctuations in oats last 
week were within narrow limits, the mar- 
ket closing quiet and without net change. 
Offerings are moderate, but ample. Quo- 
tations, May 15: No. 2 white, 514%2@ 
52'.c bu; No. 8 white, 50%2.@51 ec. 

Nashville—Oats are quiet and steady. 
Buyers are waiting for the new crop. 
Quotations, May 15: No. 2 white, 50%4c 
bu; No. 3 white, 50c. 

Toronto.—Inquiry is not so keen, but 
a fair business in coarse grains is still 
being done. Barley advanced 2c bu last 
week, and rye declined Ic. Other grains 
did not change. Quotations, May 15: 
Ontario oats 45@47c bu, in car lots, 
f.o.b.. country points, according to 
freights; barley, 63@65c bu; rye, 77@ 
80c; No. 1 Canadian western feed oats 
49c, c.i.f., Bay ports. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grain futures have 
been exceptionally dull, trade quiet and 
quotations following those of wheat. 
Cash coarse grains have been somewhat 
more active, but demand for these has 
been restricted. A fairly good demand 
for low grade barley for export was re- 
corded. Quotations, May 15: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 491,c bu; barley, 
61%,c; rye, 82%c. 

Kk) e—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

R ipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the rincipal distributing centers for the 
wer nding May 15, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted). with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 61 32 70 #125 3,387 479 
Kan-s City. 8 2 2 155 146 


Chicago .... 18 796 489 411... ... 
New York.. 15 113 60 212 128 197 


Bo B sedan a0 3 460 
Baltimore . 3 oe ee 17 50 93 
Philidelphia .. 111 -- 192 4 40 
Mil ikee.. 7 27 14 12 one ees 
Duluth 

s rior.. 165 4911,3121,413 5,060 2,779 
New Orleans 1 -» 123 e° eee 2 
*Buffalo ... «+ 1,342 e° 1 991 


*l gures for week ending May 10. 


Burley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at t principal distributing centers for the 
wee ending May 15, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 207 236 6581 261 2,491 1,139 
Kansas City .. 6 7 5 os 52 6 
Chicago ...... 177 93 33 32 ee ee 
New York .... 65 636 113 643 70 671 
Boston ccvsese 45 °° 75 90 14 140 
Baltimore .... «« 2 se os 41,022 
Philudelphia... .. 29 ee 24 1 6 
Milwaukee ... 176 216 40 30 ae es 
Dul.-Superior.. 24 92 152 120 693 236 
*Buffalo ..... -. 1,466 oe +» 292 569 

*lieceipts are by lake only. Figures for 
week ending May 10. 


Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 318 361 1,217 1,093 16,402 14,979 
Kansas City. 64 45 211 105 1,383 635 
Chicago ... 698 532 1,205 2,370 ene 
New York.. 146 1,400 174 1,405 529 
Boston ..... 2 4 32 ee 32 
Baltimore .. 89 $3 163 53 93 255 
Philadelphia 22 359 97 451 172 225 
Milwaukee... 194 316 191 169 see 
Duluth- 

Superior.. 896 19 1,389 
*Nashville.. 206 198 206 298 298 
tBuffalo ...1,724 2,599 ee be 347 2,938 
New Orleans 12 12 oe °® 52 60 

*Figures for 10 days ended May 12. tRe- 
ceipts are by lake only. Figures for week 
ending May 10. 
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Corn *& P 
In spite of the fact that the offerings 
of corn last week were very light, fu- 
tures had declined about 2c by May 17, 
compared with the previous Tuesday. 
Demand is very sluggish; buyers appear 
to be awaiting news of the conditions 
under which the new crop is being put 
into the ground before they commit 
themselves, The Argentine government 
report was a bearish feature, as it 
showed a very large exportable surplus. 
South Africa, however, which had a rec- 
ord crop last year, will have some 30,- 
000,000 bus less this year. The only bull- 
ish factors in the present outlook for 
corn would appear to be the small re- 
ceipts and the belief that the present low 
price will discourage farmers from 
planting their intended corn acreage. 


The trade in corn products is follow- 
ing much the same course as that in 
wheat flour. The demand is inactive, but 
as stocks are low and the consumptive 
call still exists, sufficient is being sold in 
small lots for immediate delivery to pre- 
vent manufacturers from becoming alto- 
gether downhearted. The total volume 
of trade is probably as good as it ever 
is, but owing to the fact that no large 
sales are being made, it appears to be 
considerably below normal. 

St. Lowis—Although the weather re- 
mains somewhat too cool for best results 
from seed corn, it is conservatively be- 
lieved that there are but few sections 
where the top soil is so wet as to rot the 
seed. The lack of outside interest, the 
failure of wheat to show the way up- 
ward, and the very poor consumptive 
demand acted as a deterrent to buying 
of corn. Receipts were 214 cars, against 
325 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 15: No. 3 corn 69@70c bu, No. 6 
corn 65c; No. 2 yellow 73@74c, No. 3 
yellow 72@73c, No. 4 yellow 7lc, No. 5 
yellow 67@7lc; No. 2 white 75c, No. 3 
white 74c, No. 4 white 69c, No. 6 white 
65c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. The local market ad- 
vanced on May 12 1%c on the news of 
the settlement of the strike in England, 
but fell back to %c lower than on the 
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previous day, when it had been offered 
at 75%c. Exports through this port 
amounted to 30,680 bus, Progreso being 
in first place as chief buyer with 16,200, 
and Havana second with 6,525. One 
steamship line was reported to have 
booked more than 2,500 bus for Mexican 
ports for delivery next week. Quota- 
tions, May 18: No. 2 yellow 97c bu, No. 
3 96c; No. 2 white 97c, No. 3 96c. Chops 
were offered at $1.77 per 100 lbs, hominy 
feed $1.58, grits $1.95, and standard meal 
$1.85; in 98's, wheat bran $1.55, and corn 
bran $1.35, per 100 Ibs. 


Memphis.—Demand for corn meal is 
light, but an encouraging feature is that 
contracts are being steadily exhausted. 
Consumers are taking only their require- 
ments, and jobbers are unwilling to take 
more than small amounts. On May 15 
cream was offered, basis 24’s, at $3.70@ 
3.90. Corn receipts are moderate and 
demand light, with cash No. 3 white or 
No. 3 yellow at 79c bu, and No. 3 mixed 
76%ec on May 15. 


Nashville—The movement of corn to 
the South is only fair. Farmers are 
busy with new crop work, and shippers 
report more difficulty in buyirig corn than 
in selling. Quotations, May 15: No. 2 
white 86c bu, No. 3 white 85c; No. 2 
yellow 85c, No. 3 yellow 84c. Demand 
for corn meal is moderate, with little 
change in the market. Quotations, May 
15: bolted, in bags, 96c@$1 bu; bulk, 
88@92c. 

Kansas City.—Cash prices, May 15: 
white corn, No. 2 71@7l%4c, No. 3 69% 
@0%ec, No. 4 68@69c; yellow corn, No. 
2 714%2@72%ec, No. 3 70'42@7l%¥ec, No. 4 
69@70c; mixed corn, No. 2 69%2@7lc, 
No. 3 68142@69%c, No. 4 67@68c; cream 
meal, $3.50 bbl, 100-1b cotton sacks; corn 
bran, $25.50 ton; hominy feed, $25.50. 


Chicago.—There is practically no car 
lot business reported in this market, and 
the business passing consists mainly of 
small lots out of warehouse. Corn flour 
was quoted, May 15, at $1.85@1.90 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $1.85@1.87, cream 
meal $1.85@1.90, and hominy $1.85@1.90. 
The cash corn market was fairly active 
on the better grades, which went at 
steady premiums. The lower grades, 
however, dropped off several cents. No. 
2 mixed was quoted on May 15 at 72%ec 
bu, No. 8 mixed 674%,@7lc, No. 4 mixed 
664c, No. 5 mixed 60c; No. 2 yellow 
73@T3%ec, No. 3 yellow 6912@71%c, No. 
4 yellow 6412@66'2c, No. 5 yellow 65@ 
66c; No. 2 white 75c, No. 3 white 73@ 
T4c, No. 4 white 7242@73c. 


Minneapolis.—Receipts of corn are 
light, but demand is only fair. No more 
Iowa corn is coming here. No. 2 yellow 
is quoted at Ic over to le under Chicago 
May. Natural No. 3 yellow, good qual- 
ity, is quoted at 2@4c under for kiln- 
dried. No. 4 yellow is quoted at 6@10c 
under, and No. 5 yellow 11@14c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 15 
was 644,2@68c; the closing price on May 
17 was 6342@6542c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on May 17 at 


$4.90@5 and yellow at $4.80@4.90, per 
200 Ibs. 


Baltimore.—Corn is %@lIc higher than 
a week ago, but inactive. Receipts last 
week included 6,874 bus by rail and 5,274 
by boat. Spot sales were 5,839 bus 
southern white, yellow and mixed at 754 
@78e. Closing prices, May 15: No. 2 
spot, 76%4c; No. 3 spot, 73%c; domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, 79c, or Ic up from 
last week. Corn meal is firmer, but still 
hard to move at $1.97@2.12 per 100 Ibs 
for standard stock. 


Buffalo.—Low moisture test No. 2 and 
No. 3 yellow were readily salable last 
week, but low grades went begging. No 
offerings of higher grades were on the 
market. Quotations, May 14: No, 2 yel- 
low 80%c bu, and No. 3 yellow 77%c. 
Demand is light for corn goods, as is 
usual at this season of the year. Corn 
meal feed was quoted at $35 ton, and 
cracked corn at . 


Boston.—Corn is quiet, with prices a 
shade lower. On May 15 No. 2 yellow 
for all-rail shipment was quoted at 90 
@9lc bu and No, 3 yellow at 88@89c. 
For lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 yellow 
was offered at 87@88c, and No. 3 yellow 
at 86@87c. There was a slow demand 
for hominy feed, with the market steady 
at $31 ton. Gluten feed was offered for 
shipment at $40.40. Granulated yellow 
corn meal was in good demand and a 
shade lower at $2.20, with bolted yellow 
$2.15 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.80, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Milwaukee.—After fluctuating materi- 
ally with futures, corn samples rest on 
an unchanged basis. Receipts were light 
last week, being 17 cars, against 31 in 
the previous week and 20 a year ago. 
Demand good. Closing quotations, May 
15: No. 3 yellow, 71@72c bu; No. 3 
white, 69@70c; No. 8 mixed, 69@70c. 


Philadelphia.—Corn declined Yec early 
last week, but later recovered and closed 
firm and without net change. Supplies 
are small, but demand is slow and prices 
are largely nominal. Quotations, May 
15: car lots for export, No. 2, 76@76%ec; 
No. 3, 74@75c; No. 4, 71@72¥ec. Stocks 
of corn goods in the hands of consumers 
are small and, while there is no activity 
in trade, the volume of business being 
transacted is of fair proportions. The 
market is a shade firmer. Quotations, 
May 15, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.45@2.65; white cream meal, fancy, 
$2.45@2.65; pear] hominy and grits, $2.45 
@2.65. 

Liverpool, Eng., April 28.—The corn 
market is very quiet. There was a mod- 
erate demand for Plate parcels in near 
positions for Irish account last week, but 
consumers in that country now are buy- 
ing only for immediate requirements. 
There is still a small interest shown for 
Plate new crop positions, with resellers’ 
quotations Is@1s 6d below shippers’ of- 
fers. Arrivals were only 25,000 qrs last 
week, against 48,000 in the previous week. 
Stocks are steadily decreasing. Spot de- 
mand is quiet, with the exception of 
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mixed American, which is becoming 
scarce, spot quotations being 1d lower. 
The large Argentine surplus is the main 
reason for the present caution displayed 
by importers and dealers, as large ship- 
ments are anticipated in May. So far, 
however, the weekly exports are not ex- 
cessive, and stocks at the shipping ports 
show only normal weekly increases. Car- 
goes of Plate corn in near positions are 
offered at 3d qr decline, and for distant 
shipment quotations are unchanged at 
28s 6d May-June shipment, and 28s 3d 
June-July. 

Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending May 15, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 

45 53 102 90 412 411 
400 3,763 4,127 





Minneapolis .. 
Kansas City .. 377 212 330 


Chicago ..... 1,008 3923 441 702 ‘ = 
New York .... 32 16 es ee 37 47 
Boston ......- 7 6 ee oe 11 6 
Baltimore .... 12 18 os ~- 810 114 
Philadelphia... 12 6 12 60 142 150 
Milwaukee’... 27 30 228 65 oe oe 
Dul.-Superior. os 37 me 38 -- 126 
yee 49 78 11 1561 +. Te 
*Nashville .... 105 80 #114 59 74 185 
New Orleans... 33 18 25 ee 50 83 
Buffalo ..... 424 és .. 2,202 1,220 


*Figures for 10 days ended May 12. tKe- 
ceipts by lake only. Figures for week end- 
ing May 10. 
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Although flaxseed futures were about 
le lower on May 17 than they were on 
the previous Tuesday, it seemed as 
though the long expected improvement 
in the demand for oil was nearer realiza- 
tion, and many anticipated a higher mar- 
ket for seed in the near future, Demand 
for oil has been so slack that it was be- 
lieved that an important eastern crusher 
was causing the trouble by unloading 
large stocks, but inquiries received by 
other crushers indicate that there has 
been an abnormal lack of consumptive 
demand this spring. Building operations 
in the East are active, and it is hoped 
that this will increase the call for oil. 

The demand for oil meal is still good, 
and crushers have little difficulty in sell- 
ing their output. The rather backward 
state of pasturage doubtless is largely 
responsible for this, as well as the small 
production of meal consequent upon the 
poor sales of oil. 

Crushers were still active in the mar- 
ket for good quality flaxseed last week, 
although the poorer stuff was left alone. 
Large shipments from Argentina and 
better weather in the Northwest for the 
new crop, however, had a slightly de- 
pressing effect, and as the demand was 
not urgent, prices were somewhat lower. 
Many believe that a larger area of flax 
will be planted this season, as it may be 
seeded late in the year when farmers 
will have had an opportunity to see what 
damage the dry spring has done to their 
other crops. Some was being purchased 
last week for seeding purposes. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal has weakened, 
and demand has slowed up. Buyers 
have hesitated to contract for supplies 
at present, as they feel that prices are 
too high. Offerings, while a little more 
plentiful, are not heavy. Linseed meal 
was quoted, May 15, at $49.50@50 ton, 
Chicago, 

Duluth.—Most traders kept out of the 
market last week, and conditions con- 
tinued dull. The trade seems to want 
to know more about the acreage to be 
seeded, and weather and ground condi- 
tions, while the market is undergoing a 
readjustment from old to new crop basis. 
July and September worked to a parity 
at the closing session on May 15, and 
the spread between September and Oc- 
tober widened fractionally in favor of 
the former. May still maintains a 3c 
bu discount under the July. May and 
July recorded 1¥c gain since May 8, and 
September ¥2¢ and October Ic loss. 

Gromers showed steady interest in the 
cash supply situation. Any good cars 
of milling stuff were picked up prompt- 
ly. Not a shipment, car or vessel, ‘was 
made during the week. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal is reported fair. Prices are slight- 
ly lower than a week ago, Crushers have 
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plenty of shipping directions on hand, 
and are selling little meal for prompt 
shipment. Oil meal is quoted at $50 ton 
at Minneapolis, $50.50 at Chicago, $51 
at Toledo, and $47 at Buffalo. 

There was a slight improvement in ex- 
port inquiry for cake last week, with de- 
mand reported fair and prices about un- 
changed. Oil cake is quoted at $38.50 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
May 15, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts— —Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,289 13,136 2,473 3,460 
Duluth ....... 8,852 15,690 7,792 14,575 
TCR scccee 18,141 28,826 10,265 18,0325 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis -——Duluth ~ 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 11...$2.29% 2.27% 2.30% 2.27% 2.30% 
May 12... 2.29% 2.27% 2.30 2.27% 2.30 
May 13... 2.30% 2.28% 2.30% 2.28% 2.30% 
May 14... 2.31 2.29% 2.31 2.28% 2.31% 
May 15.., 2.80% 2.28% 2.30 2.27% 2.30% 
May 17... 2.29 2.27 2.30 2.27% 2.30% 


Milwaukee.—The tight situation in the 
linseed meal market has not seen ap- 
preciable relief. Near-by shipment is of- 
fered at a slight discount under spot, but 
buyers are holding out firmly for spot 
prices and, in consequence of this atti- 
tude, not much business is being done 
beyond filling quick needs. Quotation, 
May 15, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $51.50@52.50 
ton. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal is 
light for shipment from Edgewater, with 
the market quoted lower. There is little 
inquiry for shipment from Buffalo. The 
market is firm for linseed cake for ex- 
port, shipped from Edgewater. Offer- 
ings of linseed meal for shipment from 
Edgewater were quoted on May 14 at 
$49@51 ton, for 34 per cent, with Buf- 
falo offering the same grade at $51.70@ 
52.20. No 82 per cent meal was offered 
for shipment from either point. Local 
stocks of meal are very light. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed oil meal sales last 
week were meager. Practically all were 
for small lots for prompt delivery. Quo- 
tation, May 15, $53.90 ton. 

Winnipeg.—Manufacturers of oil cake 
and meal in western Canada are experi- 
encing a prosperous season. Demand for 
these products has been brisk throughout 
the past winter, and the advent of warm- 
er weather seems to have had little effect 
upon sales. Local trade is active, and 
export business is very satisfactory. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 
15: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and oil 
meal $44. Flaxseed has been firm, but 
Canadian and United States crushing in- 
terests show little interest. Quotation, 
May 15, $1.93 bu. 

Toronto.—There is a fairly steady de- 
mand for oil cake meal. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotation, May 15, 
$54.25@56.25 ton, in car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Liverpool, Eng., April 28.—Consider- 
able interest is shown by buyers for im- 
ported linseed cake, which continues very 
scarce, Forward parcels of American 
are quoted at £10 2s 6d for May-August 
shipment; River Plate for May shipment, 
£10 2s 6d. . 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending May 15, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 89 109 11 4 664 315 
New York ° 107 06 oe oe ee 
CRIGKBO c0cccs 9 199 


Dul.-Superior.. 24 34 .. 89 664 208 
Milwaukee .... 160 ss oe vs os ee 





World Grain Shipments 


Shipments of grain from the principal 
points of exportation last week, in bushels 


(000's omitted): Flax- 
From— Wheat Corn seed 
North America ...... 2,964 ees 
APBORUMR ceccccccccs 3,182 3,320 1,292 
Since Jan. 1 ....... 61,998 °*3,096 29,177 
AAURETOMA occ ccscesoce 1,12 és ee 
Since Jan. 1 ....... 43,572 
TGER sve pscccvevecees ose 
Since April 1, 1925. 17,176 ebe 
RUGR ceccccccccccccs 192 238 
DABUDS oc cccccccscces 840 1,301 see 
Since Aug. 1, 1925. 24,728 +16,608 eee 


*Since April 1, 1926. tSince Nov. 1, 1925. 





Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 194 cars. 





OATMEAL 


Belfast, Ireland, April 27.—Prices are 
firmer, and offers of medium oatmeal 
have not been less than 35s per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., Belfast, on spot. Pinhead Cana- 
dian and flake meal are quoted at 36s 6d, 
ex-quay, Belfast. It is difficult to name 
Dublin prices, due to the advent of the 
duty, but those who have stocks on spot 
are quoting at 37@38s for flake and 35 
@36s for medium. For shipment, flake 
meal is quoted around 37s 6d@38s, c.i.f., 
either port, for May dispatch from the 
mill, and for medium about Is sack less 
would be accepted. 

Toronto.—Cereal mills find the market 
for their products slow, as the usual sea- 
sonal dullness has set in. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, May 15: 
rolled oats $6.30@6.50 bbl, in two 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, with 40c 
off to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-lb 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—The sale of rolled oats and 
oatmeal in packages is rather slow. De- 
mand for bulk goods is also very quiet. 
Quotations, May 14: rolled oats $3.10 per 
90-lb jute bag, oatmeal $3.40 per 98-lb 
jute bag, both less 1 per cent cash dis- 
count. 

Winnipeg.—Western millers of rolled 
oats and oatmeal report a very dull mar- 
ket. Domestic business is nominal, and 
export trade is quiet. Prices are un- 
changed. Rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, 
$2.75, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products remains fairly active, and mills 
are able to maintain steady operations. 
Export business, however, has slowed up. 
Rolled oats were quoted, May 15, at 
$2.25 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.50 
per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
continues good, with the market firmly 
held at $2.75 per 90 lbs, and cut and 
ground $3.02, 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup- 
ply and firm, but quiet. Quotations, May 
15, $3@3.20 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 18 at $2.47 per 90 Ibs. 








North Pacific Coast Wheat Shipments 

Water shipments of wheat from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) and from the 
Columbia River (Portland and Astoria), July 








1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, as reported by the 
merchants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 
WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
c From ‘ 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
TAPERS vo cccseescvce 879 7,940 8,819 
California ......... 90 2,477 2,567 
MAWAU ccccccccvces 39 1 40 
ee eee 1,729 2,666 4,395 
South America .... 33 eee 33 
British Columbia .. 33 ees 33 
Atlantic ports ..... xs 68 68 

ME. 6 0634040066 2,803 13,152 15,955 

Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, 31,618,373 bus, 


against 34,296,417 for the corresponding 


period of 1924-25. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on May 14, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CG. Be Be cvccvves S00 444 303 eee 
Consolidated 1,116 72 98 195 
Ogilvies ........ 1,085 83 198 see 
Grain Growers .. 1,598 124 460 
Fort William ... 979 93 186 ose 
Ch Me Bs seecsces 3,971 614 295 261 
Northland ...... 4,984 639 795 ees 
Cam. Gov't 1.00. 1,164 118 313 705 
Sask. Co-op. 

ae Serer ee 4,092 422 395 366 

Be D cvccvvne 5,651 507 441 240 
Private elevators. 14,180 1,374 1,881 323 

WOOO scvccuse 38,819 4,490 6,365 2,090 
Wear QBS occcess 28,494 7,173 2,860 2,133 
Receipts ........ 4,652 1,181 585 101 
Lake shipments. 5,803 2,539 1,039 372 
Rail shipments... 127 63 3 coe 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... w BOW sicesecacs 30 
No. 1 northern. .3,849 Durum ......... 1,246 
No. 2 northern..4,777 Kota .......... 

Dr. 1 and 2 nor 418 Winter ........ 

No. 3 northern. .6,868 Others ......... 5,602 
Be. @ vicccccios 2,902 Private ......+ 14,180 
Me. § cscvcceves 276 

By © pevscccves 138 ee 38,819 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W...... 183 Others ......... 769 
No. 8 C. W..cce CBT Prevate: oi. cies. 1,374 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 12 
T POOR cess «eee 808 OOM  . ssaas sc 4,490 
D TROD wcvccsces 506 











May 19, 1925 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns ot 
stocks of wheat held on May 8, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held j, 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Mayg9, 
Wheat— May 8 vious week 1925 
United States*... 29,082 —1,698 45,514 
United Statesf... 2,818 —200 1,391 
Canada§ ........ 83,450 -—T7,898 66,214 
Totals ........ 115,350 —9,796 103,119 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


POCA ccccsvcece 143,800 —800 76,500 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WORE bcc ct sdece 159,150 —10,596 179,619 


CORN—United States and Canada— 














Sa re 32,469 -——-2,586 22,964 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Detales cciscccocs 61,337 -—6,978 68,392 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded, 
§Last week’s Canadian revised. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

United States—____, 
East Pacific 

1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
SF Lee cece 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
ee Pee 33,248,000 798,000 34,041,000 
ee. Besces 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
eS eee 54,543,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
BE SB eeen's 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
> Peres 51,483,000 3,191,000 654,674,000 

1926— 
rer 55,024,000 4,220,000 659,244,000 
POR. BD evcce 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,509,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
April 1..... 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 

Week ending— 

PF Sevens 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
BOT Beccvce 29,082,000 2,818,000 31,900,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 
Suig 1...c¢ 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1 . 22,513,000 56,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1 7,475,000 650,665,000 31,400,000 
Gat. 2.200» 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 

1926— 

FOR. Aisese 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,509,000 
WO. Be ese 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 58,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 653,100,000 

Week ending— 

May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
May 8..... 83,450,000 115,350,000 43,800,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1925— . 1926— 

July 1....116,787,000 Jan. 1....218,821,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Feb. 1....205,384,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
OGG, Bec e ce 146,505,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Nov. 1 ....170,175,000 Week ending— 

Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 May 1....169,746,000 


May 8 ....159,150,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of 


grain in the United 


States on May 15, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1 6 50 5 


Baltimore .. 241 73 6 
Boston ..... 9 14 8 4 ous 
Buffalo .....1,052 3,259 8,240 3 163 
Afloat .... 723 » 291 51 77 
Chicago ....1,831 17,229 4,278 2,998 249 
Detroit ..... 188 128 17 ony 
Duluth ..... 5,912 - 10,584 6,057 540 
Galveston... 239 6 


Indianapolis. 207 564 6S 


Kan. City...2,035 


3,674 


1,321 156 682 





Milwaukee... 319 517 618 219 80 
Minneapolis 4,797 412 16,402 3,387 2,491 
N. Orleans... 48 141 113 coe oes 
Newp. News . eee 20 oes eee 
New York... 43 36 421 56 1 
Omaha ..... 527 1,192 2,467 116 13 
Peoria ....0- 1 52 140 eee eee 
Philadelphia. 119 130 151 4 1 
Sioux City... 238 70 397 9 16 
St. Joseph .. 452 392 29 6 2 
St. Louis ... 383 616 524 6 18 
Toledo...... 775 210 215 15 2 
Wichita .... 700 15 29 ese 
Canals ..... 35 cee 6a oes 
Lakes ...... 401 512 60 
Totals ...21,275 28,715 42,009 12,220 3,710 
Last year..40,604 19,582 40,123 10,656 2,549 
Decreases: Wheat, 4,961,000 bus; corn, 


1,122,000; oats, 1,457,000; rye, 1,207,000; bar- 


ley, 435,000. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States 


Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 


lows: 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


-—— Week ending——, 


July 1, 1925, to 
May 8, 1926 
1,638,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, 


-—— Week ending——, 
Mayl 


May 8 


bus: 
July 1, 1925, to 
May 8, 1926 
12,445,000 





According to H. A. Craig, deputy min- 


ister of agriculture 
000 bus grain and 6 


for Alberta, 11,500, 
90,994 tons flour were 


shipped through Vancouver to Japan 


last year. 
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ROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 

















More Rain for Crops Would Be Welcomed 


the crops, it is felt by many that their beneficial effect was somewhat ex- 


Ai tte crops, rains last week in the Northwest and in Canada did much good to 


aggerated and that, owing to the general lack of subsoil moisture, more rain- 
fall is needed. The present condition of the crop in the Northwest is encouraging, 


and should more rain fall in the near future, prospects will be bright. 
Pacific Northwest, conditions are also good l 
outlook is almost as promising as that of winter wheat. 
Kansas and Oklahoma, especially, hope to 


latter in the Southwest are excellent. 
raise large crops. 


In the 


, and many believe that the spring wheat 


The prospects of the 


Reports from oversea indicate that the crops in Europe are in almost every 


instance in good condition. 


In the Danube the winter wheat crop has come through 


with little winter killing, while a slightly larger yield than was harvested in 1925 


is expected in Russia. 


BRIGHT WHEAT PROSPECTS 
IN SOUTHWEST CONTINUE 


Kassas Crry, Mo.—With a promise of 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus more wheat 
in Kansas this year than last, prospects 
over all of the Southwest, except Mis- 
souri, are bright. In the latter state the 
harvest this season will be the smallest 
in 50 vears, except in 1899. The present 
forecast is for 14,000,000 bus from 1,220,- 
000 acres. Condition is 77, compared 
with 89 last year. Due to cold and wet 
weather, the crop made little growth in 
Apri!, and plants are generally thin on 
the ground. Abandonment is estimated 
at 7 per cent. 

In the other wheat states, however, 
there is promise of an excellent crop. 
The Oklahoma condition of 94 was the 
third highest on any May 1 since state- 
hood. The estimate of sown acreage was 
revised to 4,545,000, of which 1 per cent 
has been abandoned, leaving 4,500,000 
acres for harvest. The condition, allow- 
ing for normal impairment to harvest, in- 
dicates a yield of 14.1 bus per acre and 
a total production of 63,450,000. 

In Colorado a yield of 19,561,000 bus is 
estimated, compared with 10,752,000 in 
1925. Condition is 81 per cent of normal, 
having lost five points in April. Aban- 
donment has been 14 per cent, the same 
as on May 1 last year. 


Conditions Encouraging in Northwest 


MinneEapouis, Minn.—The condition of 
the growing spring wheat crop in the 
Northwest is very encouraging. Further 
heavy rains have fallen, thoroughly sat- 
urating the soil in some parts. The mois- 
ture came at a critical time. The im- 
provement in condition is very notice- 
able. Wheat sown on fall plowed ground 
is growing rapidly, and on spring plow- 
ing, since the rains, is making a good 
start. Frequent showers will be neces- 
sary to maintain the present outlook. 
Small grains are all sown, and corn 
planting is well under way. 


Seeding More General in Ontario 


Toronto, Ont.—The season in Ontario 
is late, and there has not been much 
growth. Spring seeding is becoming 
more general, but only a limited amount 
has been done so far. In the report of 
the Dominion bureau of statistics, issued 
May 10, the proportion of fall wheat win- 
ter killed is estimated at 13 per cent. 
This quantity represents 104,200 acres, 
leaving the area to be harvested 697,377 
acres, while for purposes of comparison 
we may point out that the final estimate 
of last year was 747,000 acres. The con- 
dition of the crop in Ontario on April 
30, expressed as a percentage of the av- 
erage yield per acre for the past 10 
years, was 91 as compared with 101 on 
the same date of previous year. 


Canadian Crop Prospects Improved 

Wiynirec, Man.—In the prairie prov- 
inces the seeding of coarse grains has 
made satisfactory progress, and good 
rains over large areas have greatly en- 
hanced crop prospects. Wheat lands are 
reported to be in excellent condition, and 
apart from a little soil drifting, due to 
very high winds, nothing untoward is at 
present threatening the growing grain. 
Latest reports confirm previous indica- 
tions that the acreage devoted to wheat 
this season in western Canada is about 
the same as in 1925. 


OKLAHOMA MAY RAISE 
RECORD WHEAT CROP 


En, Oxta., May 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A survey of the growing wheat’s 
condition in Oklahoma, based on esti- 
mates of 40 millers attending the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Millers’ Asso- 
ciation here today, indicates a prospec- 
tive crop, based on present conditions, of 
67,000,000 bus. The lowest estimate made 
was 60,000,000 and the highest 75,000,000. 
The weather conditions are ideal, with 
moderate temperatures. Showers last 
night were beneficial, and additional 
moisture is not now needed. 

Some millers say that if the conditions 
in the next three to four weeks should 
parallel those of 1914, Oklahoma might 
harvest 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 bus. 


Drouth Causes Abandonment 

Omana, Nes.—Nine per cent of the 
winter wheat acreage in Nebraska will 
be abandoned, A. E. Anderson, federal 
and state agricultural statistician, has 
estimated. Abandonment has been made 
necessary by the winds and drouth dur- 
ing April. Mr. Anderson estimates the 
present condition of wheat at 80 per 
cent, and forecasts a yield of 39,931,000 
bus, compared to 21,661,000 last year. 
Wheat, tame hay and pastures were 
greatly improved by rain last week. 


Optimism in Montana 

Great Fats, Mont.—Recent drench- 
ing rains have produced a spirit of op- 
timism among grain growers. As they 
have been gentle and steady the moisture 
has been absorbed by the soil. Winter 
and spring wheat crops that were sown 
early are up and in excellent condition. 
The season is from 12 to 15 days ad- 
vanced over that of normal years. 

Continuation of the present conditions 
should mean the biggest spring wheat 
crop in Montana’s history, it is believed. 
The increase in such acreage this year 
over 1925 is estimated by the federal 
crop statistician at from 12 to 15 per 
cent, and while the winter wheat acre- 
age is slightly less than that for 1924-25, 
a much heavier yield is expected. 


Conditions Favorable in Tennessee 

NasHvitLe, Tenn.—The winter wheat 
crop in Tennessee is reported in fine con- 
dition. Winter kill acreage will be only 
half as large as last year, when the loss 
was about 6 per cent. Weather condi- 
tions recently have been favorable for 
growth of the crop. 


Rain Benefits Oregon Crops 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Crops have been 
benefited by rains, though some heavy 
grain is lodging and in certain lo- 
calities it had been too badly injured by 
drouth to make complete recovery. 
Growth and cultivation of corn were 
somewhat retarded by the cool, wet 
weather, but corn now is showing im- 
provement, 

The condition of the Oregon winter 
wheat crop is officially estimated at 97 
per cent, and the 880,000 acres sown in- 
dicate a production of 19,624,000 bus. 
Spring planting is 87 per cent completed. 


Pacific Northwest Outlook Favorable 
Searttze, Wasu.—Light showers and 
good growing weather prevailed over 
the Pacific Northwest last week, and the 
condition of both winter and spring 
wheat is of the highest promise. Gen- 
eral rains of early May have supplied 
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ample moisture. The May 1 crop report 
of G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician, 
federal division of crop and live stock 
estimates, indicates a winter wheat pro- 
duction in Washington of 21,704,000 bus. 
Since May 1 good rains have improved 
prospects, and winter wheat is much 
farther along than is usual at this period. 
The winter wheat area is placed at 900,- 
000 acres, with the May 1 condition 91 
per cent, against 86, the 10-year average. 


Optimism Prevails in Iowa 
Fort Dopner, Iowa, May 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is raining here, and the 
trade is optimistic regarding the crop 
prospects. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 
Year— year Apr.1 Mayi1 June 1 vested 
1926.... 82.7 84.1 84.0 eee ace 
1925.... 81.0 68.7 77.0 66.5 85.2 
1924.... 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 77.9 
1923.... 79.5 75.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
1922.... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1921.... 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1920.... 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
1919.... 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918.... 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917.... 86.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
1916.... 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 
1915.... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
1914.... 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1913.... 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
1912.... 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
1911.... 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910.... 96.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909.... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908.... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907.... 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
1906.... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905.... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
1904.... 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903.... 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
1902.... 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
1901.... 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900.... 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
1899.... 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
1898.... .... 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
1897.... 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 
1896.... 81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 
1895.... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894.... 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
1893.... 87.4 77.4 75.4 76.5 77.7 
1892.... 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891.... 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890.... 965.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 16.2 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 
Acres ---Bushels—, 





tw 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
sone”, Bee acess 25006 SED nce ove 
1925.. 31,269 20,931 62,200 398 271 669 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 590 283 9873 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 672 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 60,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 92 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 386,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,8306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*May 1 estimate, winter wheat only. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
ee eee 45 es e* 


1926* 549 eee . 

1925. 669 2,901 1,502 218 49 22 15 
1924. 863 2,313 1,523 178 64 32 13 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 165 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 il 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 80 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 82 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ° 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 ee 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*May 1 estimate, winter crop only. 
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United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


-——— Wheat. ———_Rye—_.. 
Yiela Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1926*... 37,085 649 15 3,565 
1925.... 52,200 669 13 4,088 49 12 


1924.... 64,209 873 16 


1923.... 59,659 797 13 6,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 16 
1916 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914 63,541 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913 60,184 763 15 2,657 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 16 
1909 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 + 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905. 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,075 6652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 16 
1900 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897. 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895. 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893. 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892. 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891. 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 466 12 2,053 21 10 
1886. 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,87 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 246 12 

*May 1 estimate, winter crop only. 
erage crop per year for the period. 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1936..... es% 649 eee eos ee0 e068 
1926..... 474 445 407 404 416 398 
1924..... 549 553 509 643 589 590 
19238..... 572 578 681 586 568 572 
1922..... 673 684 607 669 641 687 
1921..... 621 629 578 573 643 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 618 632 611 
| | 837 899 892 838 716 760 
0) ae 560 572 586 557 655 565 
0 Ae 430 366 373 402 417 418 
|) er 495 499 469 489 454 482 
tt ee 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 510 524 
it ee 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average .565 558 548 546 540 662 





Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
Percentage of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 


Year Percent Year Per cent 
Me, BED e0 4460000408 20.1 
RR 10.7 
‘ie. Serre rrr 13.7 
Me Pe Geb eccasees 7.6 
[e. Bes 0seuean sees 4.2 
eM he 6s 000 cede 11.2 
‘ ze .. TURTLE 6.5 
oh BBRB s cc cccccccee 4.6 
My) BMn ceeecncoene 16.4 
i, Serre pee 2.8 
7 Ze , PEETETET TOE 15.2 
eae 6.7 
oo Pevererr re 11.8 
7 








Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1926, based 
on condition May 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1925 and 1924, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 








1926 1925 1924 

0 re ,937 74,750 153,644 
eas 31,661 54,483 
Oklahoma 28,282 54,874 
ee 23,910 $7,313 
Illinois ........ 34,960 $4,251 
0 A ee 25,636 31,365 
| 21,965 24,589 
eee 6,552 25,826 
CORPRRS 2 cvcviuws 10,752 15,974 
Pennsylvania ..... 22,720 19,850 
Washington ...... 21,704 9,300 19,354 
Michigan ......... 12,495 13,906 19,888 
See 19,633 7,700 13,035 
Montana ......... 5,988 2,828 10,893 
aa 8,035 8,946 9,628 
pee 7;969 10,920 8,532 
ae ME 4,276 5,850 6,588 
Other states ...... 63,070 57,848 49,950 
United States ... 548,908 398,486 690,037 





OLD ROCHESTER MILL SOLD 

Burrato, N. Y.—The old flour mill 
property of J. A. Hinds & Co., Roches- 
ter, has been purchased by the S. Snyder 
Salvaging Corporation from the National 
Bank of Rochester for approximately 
$35,000. There are about 2%% acres of 
land, on which is a four-story frame 
building. 
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Farm Relief Legislation Is Considered 
Doomed to Failure 


HE defeat of the so-called farm re- 

lief legislation in the lower house of 

Congress now seems most likely; at 
least it seems certain that the most radi- 
cal of the measures proposed for the 
benefit of the agriculturists, namely, the 
Haugen bill, will be voted down by the 
close of this week. Then will come a test 
of the strength of the Coolidge adminis- 
tration’s compromise proposal, the Tinch- 
er bill. That, too, may be sent to the 
scrap heap. Right now the farm relief 
program, from whatever source it comes, 
seems destined to failure. The strange 
part of it is that no one, save a few 
agitators, seems to care much. 


SENATE UNLIKELY TO ACT 


Every one in Washington is awaiting 
the action of the House, which has been 
considering farm legislation, three bills 
in all, for two weeks. It was anticipated 
that action would have come before now. 
But another week, and perhaps several 
more days than that, will have to be con- 
sumed, The Senate, having before it the 
most radical suggestion of all, sits su- 
pinely by, refusing to do anything until 
the House has acted. If the House turns 
down all farm legislation, the Senate 
probably will hesitate a long time before 
going through the motions of passing a 
bill. Hot weather will send the senators 
home with the argument that they could 
do nothing, since the House had already 
acted adversely. The Senate will readily 
“pass the buck” if need be. 

The House has before it three bills: 
first, the Haugen bill, sponsored by the 
so-called “corn belt” lobby, which estab- 
lishes a farm board and provides for an 
equalization fee and which, incidentally, 
is more dangerous in principle than any 
heretofore presented to Congress; sec- 
ond, the Tincher bill, advocated by the 
administration, establishing a federal 
farm board to look after exportable sur- 
pluses, and providing a gigantic loan 
fund of $100,000,000; and third, the Cur- 
tis-Aswell bill, which is the most innocu- 
ous and which doesn’t really count, since 
it only carries an appropriation of $10,- 
000,000. The present fight is being made 
against the Haugen bill. 


THE HAUGEN BILL 


The Haugen bill has undergone so 
many changes in the last two weeks that 
it is difficult to describe its present state. 
As it came into the House, it provided 
for a federal farm board to control the 
exportable surpluses ‘of certain “basic 
agricultural products,” namely, wheat, 
corn, cotton, cattle and swine. Corn was 
included at the last minute, despite the 
fact that the whole agitation of this win- 
ter was based on the situation with re- 
gard to corn. As it came into the House, 
the bill provided that the much dis- 
cussed equalization fee should not be ap- 
plied in any of the basic commodities for 
two years, and then not until Congress 
had expressly authorized it. 

But the debate started in the House 
changed things. It was pointed out that 
if the equalization fee was right in prin- 
ciple, it should be made operative at 
once. So amendments were prepared by 
the sponsors of the bill. They made the 
equalization fee operative at once on all 
commodities save cotton. The cotton 
growers had objected to the bill, and the 
votes of the cotton section were wanted. 
So, as the bill now stands, the equaliza- 


tion fee for the financing of the surplus 
crops becomes operative immediately, in 
the case of wheat, corn, cattle, swine and 
butter, but it does not start with cotton. 
That is a method of getting the votes of 





southern Democrats. Butter, it should 
be stated, was only added after the bill 
had been originally reported. It was 
“slipped in,” as one speaker said. 

It seems more than likely that the 
Haugen bill, amended by its friends, 
changed so that it is hardly recognizable, 
will > defeated. The defeat will come 
late this week, according to present indi- 
cations. Even its strongest proponents 
admit that the vote will be very close. 
They sense defeat. 

If the Haugen bill should pass, which 
now seems extremely unlikely, the fight 
over farm relief legislation will continue 





for some time. Congress will not be able 
to adjourn as early as anticipated if that 
happens. But the signs are that it will 
not happen. 


SOUTH OBJECTS TO TARIFF PROVISIONS 


The supporters of the Haugen bill 
have much to contend with. Efforts will 
be made by the very people they now be- 
lieve they have placated—the cotton 
growers—to have the tariff provisions of 
the bill eliminated. The South does not 
particularly like the idea of having the 
tariff brought into the bill in such a 
prominent way. The Haugen bill pro- 
vides that the federal farm board, as 
proposed, shall declare an emergency and 
proceed to care for the exportable sur- 
pluses, if it is found that there is a sur- 
plus, and if the price prevailing in this 
country is not equal to the price in the 
principal foreign competing country, plus 
the maximum tariff and plus reasonable 
transportation charges. Free trade 


Democrats do not like the idea of hav-~ 


ing the government of the United States 
put all of its power back of the mainte- 
nance of the tariff as now on the books. 

This is only one of the many difficulties. 
Other provisions of the Haugen bill call 
for just as much discussion. It is diffi- 
cult to predict what will happen. The 
best guess—and it must of necessity be a 
guess—is that so-called farm relief leg- 
islation is doomed to failure at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 








MRANSPORTATION | 


DULUTH TONNAGE IS SCARCE 


Temporary Lack of Vessels Reported, Due 
to Congestion Caused by Heavy Ar- 
rivals at Eastern Ports 


Dututu, Miyn.—Heavy arrivals at 
eastern ports have brought about con- 
gestion there and a scarcity of boat ton- 
nage here, temporarily. This bunching 
will straighten itself out shortly, as boats 
assume their scheduled running time. A 
large number of boats figured on to load 
grain could not reach here, and others 
sent out were unable to get into Buffalo 
to deliver cargoes under contracts for a 
week at least. Some confusion arose over 
the delay in opening navigation in the 
East and the difference of a week in 
eastern delivery limits between Duluth- 
Superior and the Canadian Head of the 

es. The 10-day limit of local ship- 
pers expired May 15, while Winnipeg 
operators still have another week to go. 

Considerable shifting has been done, 
and operators seem to have worked out 
of a bad situation without having to take 
any considerable loss, being able to make 
deliveries generally in the East within 
the contract period. The scarcity of boat 
space early in the week led to strong 
competition and a sharp boost in 
freights, The rate for Buffalo deliver 
went up to 4c, and Georgian Bay in rel- 
ative line was quoted at 8%2c. With 
more boats later lined up for cargoes 
on the break of the eastern ice blockade, 
rates commenced to weaken, and on May 
15 Buffalo delivery was 342c and Geor- 
gian Bay 3c. 

Flour and feed are moving in a little 
better, and out traffic in corresponding 
volume. With delivery now possible at 
Buffalo via the lake route, it is expected 
loadings will be speeded up in that quar- 
ter. In other directions activity is quite 
noticeable. Elevator stocks were reduced 
6,126,000 bus last week under steady 
loadings into boats, The decrease in 
wheat was 4,345,000 bus, and largely due 
to eastern milling requirements. At the 
close of business, May 15, elevators held 
23,338,000 bus, all grains, against 21,- 
684,000 at the corresponding time last 
year. 











Late Opening Diverts Grain 

Crevetanp, On1o.—According to grain 
brokers and vessel owners of this city 
the late opening of navigation and block- 
ade by ice of 75 Great Lakes freighters 
in and around Buffalo will divert at least 
25,000,000 bus grain from that city to 
Georgian Bay ports and Port Colborne. 
Last week more than 15,000,000 bus were 
received at Buffalo, when receipts nor- 





mally should have reached not less than 
38,000,000. The Georgian Bay ports and 
Port Colborne were open for lake traf- 
fic before Buffalo was ready to receive 
grain vessels, and, as a consequence, 
heavy consignments intended for Buffalo 
elevators found their way to Canadian 
ports. Then, too, the Welland Canal 
and route all the way to Montreal was 
clear before a safe passage was assured 
to Buffalo for grain laden vessels from 
upper lake ports. Normally a large 
quantity of grain should have gone via 
Buffalo to New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore instead of through the Cana- 
dian outlet to the Atlantic, according to 
a Cleveland elevator man. It is be- 
lieved, however, that grain receipts at 
Buffalo will take a big jump next week 
because most of the lake freighters are 
now beginning to make fair time going 
and coming. 





Navigation Conditions Improving 

Toronto, Ont.—Navigation conditions 
on the upper lakes are improving, and 
there is a steady stream of grain mov- 
ing forward to eastern ports. Some dif- 
ficulty is being experienced at Port Col- 
borne, where the ice is still heavy, al- 
though headway has been made by steel 
freighters in breaking it up. Notwith- 
standing this handicap, it was believed 
that last week would be a record one for 
grain handling at that port. 





Several Freighters Chartered 

CreveLtann, On1o.—Grain was offered 
rather freely last week end. A number 
of freighters signed up to load this week 
at Duluth for delivery to Port Colborne 
at 3%c bu, while other cargoes have been 
lined up from Fort William to Buffalo 
at 34%2c. Two freighters were chartered 
late last week to take grain from Fort 
William to Buffalo at 3%4c bu. 

Grain shippers are in the market with 
offers of 342c bu from Duluth to Buffalo. 
One cargo of flaxseed from Fort William 
to Chicago was reported last week at 
3%c bu. Cargoes from the head of Lake 
Superior to Georgian Bay are offered at 
83¥ec bu, but few charters at this figure 
are reported. A steamer of medium size 
is loading corn at South Chicago for de- 
livery to Georgian Bay at 1%c bu, and 
another is scheduled to take a cargo 
a Chicago to Buffalo at 2%c, wheat 

asis, 





New Orleans Studies Rates 

New Orteans, La.—The New Orleans 
joint traffic bureau has dived into the 
maze of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rulings from 1922 to 1924 affecting 
the southern freight territory, in order 
to analyze the probable effect of the pro- 
oye rates on the port of New Orleans, 
f material inequalities in the rates be- 
come apparent, a conference of carriers 








May 19, 1925 





and shippers will be called. The bureay 
has noted these modifications of the Ip. 
terstate Commerce Commission’s secong 
report, effective last July: decreases op 
shipments of 40 to 340 miles; littl 
change on shipments more than 34 
miles; increases on shipments under 4% 
miles. The carriers are given 20 days 
to signify their intention of accepting 
and establishing the rates. 





Tonnage Demand Is Heavy 

Burrato, N. Y.—As a result of the 
late start there is a brisk demand for 
grain tonnage. The rate has jumped 
from 3%2c to 4c bu from the head of 
Lake Superior to Buffalo, and from 3% 
to 34%2c to Georgian Bay. Marine men 
believe that the grain rate will go higher, 
for there is a large quantity to be moved 
down the lakes. 





Wheat Cars Promised Oklahoma 

Oxvanoma City, Oxia.—The principal 
railroads of Oklahoma have reported to 
C. L. Lockwood, Enid, chairman of the 
grain committee of the advisory board 
of the American Railway Association, 
that sufficient cars for the movement of 
the Oklahoma wheat crop will be avail- 
able this year. In Mr, Lockwood's sur- 
vey of the car and growing crop situa- 
tion he reached the conclusion that the 
state will produce not less than 60,000,- 
000 bus wheat. Federal and state labor 
departments believe that the necessary 
number of harvest hands will be on hand 
when the crop ripens. 





Rate Reduction Improbable 

Oxvanoma Crry, Oxia.—The Santa Fe 
and Rock Island railroads have advised 
John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
state board of agriculture, that they are 
not disposed to voluntarily reduce 
freight rates on grain and grain products 
from Oklahoma points to New Orleans, 
No other roads operating in Oklahoma 
have agreed to take such action, and it 
is unlikely that the agricultural leader’s 
efforts to assist in avoiding congestion at 
Gulf ports during the forthcoming sea- 
son will avail anything. 





New Rail Line in Southwest 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
to construct a line from Liberal, Kansas, 
to Amarillo, Texas, a distance of 145 
miles. Work will be started by Oct. 1, 
1926, and must be completed by Dec. ‘31, 
1928. 

The new line will operate through ter- 
ritory now unserved by any railroad, and 
one of the important results expected is 
the opening of a vast amount of prairie 
land for wheat growing. The soil and 
the climate in the territory traversed is 
excellent for the raising of grain. 


Directors Unable to Extend Time 

CieveLtann, Onto.—The Cleveland Ore 
& Coal Exchange has received a tele- 
gram from the Duluth Board of Trade 
in answer to an inquiry as to whether 
the 10-day limit could be extended on 
vessels loaded with grain and unable to 
move within the prescribed period be- 
cause of the late opening of navigation. 
The telegram said: 

“The rules of the Duluth Board of 
Trade automatically fix the time for the 
opening of navigation. Directors can ex- 
tend the time under certain conditions, 
but our counsel advises that the present 
situation as to grain movements does not 
constitute a case which gives directors 
the power under the rules to extend the 
time limit. Please advise the trade geu- 
erally.” 





Death of William Edenborn 

New Orteans, La—The death at 
Shreveport, on May 14, of William Edei- 
born removed one of the most pictur- 
esque figures in Louisiana’s transporta- 
tion history. Mr. Edenborn built and 
controlled the Louisiana Railway & Navy- 
igation Co, and maintained a modern 
flour depot at New Orleans. He came 
to this country from Prussia when he 
was 19 years of age, and was 78 years 
old at the time of his death. 





The total winter and spring acreage 
for the 1926 wheat crop of oslo- 
vakia is reported as 15,000 acres over 
last year’s total of 1,526,000, 
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Current 


Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 











1926— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
March ...-ceeceseesees ,012 94,061 
February .--+seeereees 600 619,717 
January .--eeeceeseees 1,668 1,452,280 

1925— 

December .-seeseeeses 2,142 2,065,102 
November 4,034 2,892,405 
October .--eeeeeees 2,603 3,049,274 
September 311 1,370,605 
AUZUSt «0. cece eeeenees 510 699,460 
July «-ccerercceeeeees 129 721,957 
JERE ..cccccevcccecees 396 98,362 
MAY .-cceeerereseeeee 45 712,358 
April ...-eeeeccceeeees 746 373,964 
March .-ceeeeceeecceee 63 61,005 
February ..ccccccceces 804 1,527,482 
JANUALY eee eeeeeceeee 101 330,653 

1924— 

December ....ceececes 132 702,548 
November ..cccccccses 98 347,666 
October ..cccccccceces 46 419,874 
September ..---eeeeees 430 309,143 
2,881 46,141 

1,476 1,239,997 

1,216 949,011 

560 1)363,548 

3,970 2,208,538 

March ...ccccccccscese 24,928 2,574,004 
February .cccccccccece 13,908 2,413,271 
JOBUATY ccvccvecocgece 15,326 2,960,363 

1923— 

December ...ceseeeee8 19,218 3,050,728 
November ..cccccscece 20,116 6,264,199 
Getober ccccccesssvese 19,383 2,833,673 
September .....sceeveee 13,595 1,234,578 
AUSUEt .cccccccceccece 18,273 596,477 
Tuly ..cccccccccccecces 18,640 1,835,515 
FORO .cccccecccecveses 17,206 121,752 
May .cccccccccccccece 19,438 945,904 
April ..cccccccccsevece 20,482 2,812,094 
March .ccoscscccvesecs 26,429 344,513 
February ..ccccscccces 38,107 209,974 
JOMUATY cocccccccccese 37,144 252,299 

1922—_ 

Decem 2,580,518 
Nov 3,175,568 
Oct 2,566,109 
Sex 782,448 
Aug 1,151,507 
Jul 3,069,854 
Jun 1,609,876 
Ma 1,231,032 
Apr 483,643 
Ma! 2,673,267 
Fel 199,304 
Jar 3,119,583 
Tot 

19 13,902,527 

192 15,634,204 

192 19,501,706 

19 22,642,709 

192 23,286,024 

192 35,808,656 

191 7,910,000 

19 17,036,000 

19 33,583,000 

191 8,572,000 

19 4,052,000 

19 1,714,000 

1 783,000 
Tot 

1926-26 f.cccccccccee 12,917 12,864,461 

1934-26. cccccccccces 6,718 6,169,193 

1928-24. cccccccvecs 169,133 27,283,905 

1922-28... ccccseees 429,420 18,012,540 

19Z2<BB. cccccccccece 619,105 14,465,509 

1920-31. cc cccccece 1,420,884 51,004,024 

1919-20. ccsccccccces 159,056 4,779,764 

1918-19. .cccccccccce 38,040 11,121,000 

WITAS cr cccccccccee 675,096 28,177,000 

1916-17... ccecccccces 174,704 24,138,000 

1915-16. .ccccccccces 329,905 5,703,000 

1914-16. .ccccccccees 64,200 426,000 

1918-14... ccccccccces 89,911 1,979,000 

1912-18... cccccvvees 107,558 798,000 


*Imports from Sept, 22 to Sept. 30 includ- 
ed in October and not September totals, as 
the new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tNine months. 





Canada—Milling in March 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in March, 1926, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
MORE évcecanse 3,731,453 3,517,052 7,248,505 
DAts cvcvecdeves 384,333 619,762 904,095 
BATION sccscesns 34,520 30,439 64,959 
Buckwheat .... / 8. eee 10,083 
GS vebecnceeces 4,516 2,452 6,968 
DOTR ccvorececes 116,903 2,709. 119,612 


Mixed grain ... 1,480,000 50,107 1,530,107 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 

sulting from the above grindings in March, 

1926; 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 

Manitoba 1 patent. 122,094 210,293 332,387 

Manitoba 2 patent. 168,565 212,251 380,816 





Ont. wint. straight 84,0456 ...... 84,045 
All others ........ 428,075 305,165 733,240 

Totals, flour .... 802,779 727,709 1,530,488 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 1,962 5,867 7,829 
DO - ss dabevcdss sess 13,556 11,340 24,896 
Shorts and middlings. 16,626 14,960 31,586 
All other offal ....... 2,250 2,604 4,854 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oe <5 5% ca 464,787 1,549,383 2,014,120 
Rolled oats ..... 3,164,049 6,026,860 9,190,909 
Barley, pot and 

BOUT pecevsses 255,493 109,564 365,057 
Rye flour and . 

MORE ‘.wcoceces 146,866 97,706 244,572 
Corn flour and 

MORE cocvcccse 999,900 _—....... 999,900 


Buckwheat flour. 165,279 ...... 165,279 
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Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Total products in months of November, 
December, 1925, and January, February, 1926 


(000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

















bbls— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 635 602 332 294 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 5649 451 386 411 
Ont. winter straight 75 105 77 88 
Be WEE Goecaccas 759 587 523 547 

Totals, flour ....2,018 1,645 1,318 1,340 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 11 9 10 10 
De avssbssus eevee 32 26 21 21 
Shorts and middl’gs 39 34 26 28 
All other offal...... 8 6 6 § 

Other cereals, lbs— 
| rae 3,790 2,549 2,165 3,299 
Rolled oats ...... 13,914 13,703 11,829 8,599 
Barley, pot and 

SE v's we ¥-eaee* 432 426 279 311 
Rye flour and meal. 179 163 62 8 
Corn flour and 

ORD cospcesccvace 1,457 606 668 1,371 
Buckwheat flour:.. 575 294 183 146 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from April 1, 1925, to March 31, 
1926, in barrels: 
ER er er ere ee ere ee 1,243,877 
SE aa vlictne-ce és ‘ ‘ - 1,014,621 
SE, Sen des eevee s seed peateik -. 1,238,677 
Ee ee Pe eee eer ee 1,340,260 
EE ae ee ee ere . 1,028,708 
NP Aa oo len ee a bath » atch - 1,600,682 
October ...... EROUEENS FOC UMC RCA ES 2,308,398 
November ........... ne 2,126,509 
December . ie akash<eeeas 1,737,697 
January .. hea eas ok rvireire i. 
EE « ain o:6'9.30 0 Ca wenays dee iewat 1,439,655 
March bk bihe de er ehe ba Ole sce ee 

Total - 18,109,359 





Canada—March Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, whea 
rolled oats and oatmeal from 
March, 1926, as officially reported: 


t, millfeed, 
Canada in 


Wheat, 








To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 299,516 8,055,718 
Cy eo er 1,922 163,508 
TEOGOD. Sc bree ete csccs S606 ‘ctenec 
Newfoundland ‘ 11,876 8,000 
pO eee G6BR cevces 
SOTRRIOS. cc ccccce 43,956 480 
Trinidad, Tobago ; err er 
Other B. W. Indies... JS ieee 
British South Africa .. 5,365 23,903 
British West Africa 1) Sry 
SPOPURUGR 62 ccccsdses. 2,945 33 
British Honduras .. |) hl here 
British Guiana 16,088 
Hongkong ..... oS rere 
pS Pee ere 
ere TTT. Tt ae 290 
OO a re 229,154 1,199,632 
SED 620 reksccheveed, eee 383 
Costa Rica aCe 8 =—Ss he Swe 
CG. 00-0 4000% » ae. ‘anaes 
Czechoslovakia .  ) ) re © re 
DE Sib Gedecrtcees whens 860,004 
TORE acc cseevics , 21,010 89,600 
TPOMORRET. 5.0'¥:6-6300%05 ‘ 20,960 225,874 
Dutch West Indies ..... a 6—CtfO OOS 
Dutch Guiana ......... 650 
PIE whee ¥eaeeaceses .. 26,870 ° 
WEORGD sccticcvecuvsesess seve 457,221 
IED 0:b-0'69000.40 0.00 5:88 a: — «aease 
French West Indies..... a errr 
SNE 00664646 60-02 002 219,369 259,877 
Gibraltar ..cecccesss ‘ 714 “es 
GOI COMM coccscccese 475 
ES ee a wedesce 
ee A 
EE O0b 6s canbe de Oes-4a% Rese  seenes 
| Se ere 357 337,298 
Irish Free State ........ 30,925 138,500 
MONEE. 55 conser nesses vs ere 
PL ne Ckbedhs ¥c eek ans 36,764 1,713,106 
PS Set cutenews Che —— weeter 
DEE, NG V0 vo ¥%5 eke dase , ere 
EL > da 5.6 4.0304 2d 0% 06" 500 100,000 
BOR. Gavccewisesevesa | co 
|, eee 15,719 182,585 
Mw ere rs ae 
BE Senawe ss taccu cia Se ae 
SES big GA 0 60-0'0'9.0 2002's 75,999 242,666 
PRIGGEIMO ce ccccscrcceces an. . - eVaees 
POCCEREL ccccesece sores —— 0 eee 
Portuguese Africa ...... irre 
Philippine Islands ..... a” ° aeeeds 
PARAMS cv ccendosseccos .. Sec 
Porto Rico wesnes . arr 
PUT SeSRAA DOr ad ANS o 40s “aameD 74,667 
eee ee 5 eer fe 
i Coe ee 
BAOTTR TOMS ce cccsccces me... -) s»ates 
Spanish Africa ......... .—l es er 
St. Pierre and Miquelon a " "ea Seas 
Straits Settlements ..... C——aaer 
SE 6a 6 666 934660500% eee >» igewess 
DWTEWOTURDE ceicveccecesse severe 576,716 
VOMOREOIR cccccvcccsence SUG0::  - <eesen 

WOE Veuve thee Keven 1,302,092 14,710,061 

m—100 lbs—_,, 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... ..... 56,916 
United States .......... 86,308 $= sess. 
BOPTMAGGR wecccccccscese 2,660 30 
British Guiana ......... 75 145 
British South Africa ........ 5,044 
British West Indies .... 128 21 
Newfoundland .......... 3,033 -- 1668s 
oO MB |! 3,430 
BUOw BOMIAME ces ccccces secce 3,714 
BWOROM crcdicccccccines ~secee 660 
|) oe ee 9,365 
BIRD: 64 cd00 es cewesesce 60 seeee 
Other countries ........ 9 18 

entecdacseecees 79,541 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels: 




















Week ending July 1 to 

Wheat to— May 8, '26 May 9, '25 May 1, '26 May 8, '26 May 9, °25 
BE ewenesecsecsnvcnce 142,000 26,000 72,000 2,248,000 24,666,000 
United Kingdom ....... 209,000 ae 8 —s—<i(<ié‘é 11,634,000 38,239,000 
Other Europe .........-- 85,000 687,000 224,000 12,429,000 60,553,000 
GONE cvs cccesece awe 5,000 S65.008 8 = = =—s eb ence 12,101,000 49,070,000 
Other countries ........ 509,000 32,000 19,000 7,523,000 7,551,000 
Totals ... ‘ . *950,000 1,563,000 315,000 45,935,000 180,079,000 
ar : oa 585,000 447,000 310,000 25,117,000 18,822,000 
| RAR ree tre + 317,000 151,000 183,000 19,705,000 6,934,000 
Een cexébcewneeese ape si 311,000 517,000 401,000 25,409,000 6,040,000 
TD atieks daewukeebs . 263,000 2,378,000 249,000 7,877,000 44,910,000 


*Including 563,000 bus via Pacific ports. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, Exports of flour and wheat from the 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United United States by months and years, with 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- percentages of total shipped as flour, based 








merce: = the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
omestic Commerce (flour in terms w 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS at 4% bus to the bbl): — 
Years ending > 
June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls % -——000's omitted, Per ct. 
ies a 43,213,000 7,362,000 1926— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
MEE edceweks 195,490,000 13,896,000 March ....... 695 3,770 45 
oN 78,793,034 17,252,620 February .... 648 1,700 63 
SG as Onin an adie 154,950,971 14,882,714 January ..... 676 2,412 56 
Sid ae elect 208,321,091 15,796,824 1925-— 
En ad at 293,267,637 16,181,234 December .... 1,009 3,695 55 
SEG obese ne 122,430,724 21,651,261 November .... 872 4,696 46 
SS cSdakiaed 178,582,673 24,181,979 Sesener tenes 1,013 4,355 51 
IE. os Sea Moki $4,118,853 21,879,951 September ... 800 9,391 28 
SES add ganhe 149,831,427 11,942,778 August....... 874 7,905 33 
| SENS ithe: 173,274,015 15,520,669 July ......... 775 5,288 40 
Rd ahs «aves 259,642,533 16,182,765 June ......... 820 7,070 34 
SUNS whens xsgtabs 92,393,775 11,821,461 May ......... 690 9,870 24 
SU sia acenok 91,602,974 11,394,805 April ........ 955 8,424 34 
ape aee 30,160,212 11,006,487 March ....... 1,387 9,961 39 
RNs 23,729,302 10,129,435 February .... 936 7,387 36 
i hike aimee 46,679,876 9,040,987 January ..... 988 8,484 34 
ata ek Sart 66,923,244 10,621,161 1924— 
MAS i akaaieVaws 100,371,057 18,937,247 December .... 45 
| Ie 76,569,423 15,584,667 November _... eee Hd 7 
Rah 64's 6 date 34,973,291 18,919,048 October ...... 1.852 45.128 16 
| Ea 4,394,402 8,826,335 September 1,462 $2,662 17 
tice coeaeab® 44,230,169 16,999,432 August ....... 949 16.835 20 
Sw se tei ey acts 114,181,420 19,716,484 July ......... 789 4.048 47 
ee 154,856,000 17,759,000 June ........ 1,174 4.975 52 
| Reo 132,061,000 18,651,000 May ......... 976 2811 61 
RE cn wnee nes 101,950,000 18,699,000 April ........ 1,038 3.747 66 
0 are ee 139,433,000 18,486,000 March ....... 1,426 2.958 69 
| are 148,231,000 15,350,000 February .... 1.539 3.103 69 
Ny 6 6 wh ses ee 79,562,000 14,570,000 January ..... 1,716 4,421 64 
Sas sacs .. 60,650,000 14,621,000 
1895........+.. 76,103,000 15,269,000 1923— 
December .... 
COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS November .... “i46 $7 
' October ...... 9,239 51 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) September 15.409 31 
Years ending ee 14,198 29 
June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye ny weressens 8,843 $1 
1926*...... 24,099 17,632 238,727 6,824 June ......... 9,252 28 
SY 23,653 8,460 10,874 49,909 May......... 9,973 31 
CO er 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 eS eee 4,943 62 
a ea 18,501 93,146 18,790 60,227 March ....... 4,291 60 
1922....... 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 February ..... 6,991 61 
US eee 20,457 66,911 4,303 45,735 January ..... 7,296 42 
FOND... soc 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
See 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 By calendar years— 
ee 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 1925........... 11,119 86,526 37 
oT ee 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 1924...... iy, 15,990 166,302 30 
7 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 1923........ . 16,310 98,524 43 
SUED Sicvck 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 1922........... 15.025 164,692 29 
SURexscass 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,228 1921........... 16,801 280,058 20 
BORE ss 6a ae 17,537 49,065 33,759 2” Re 19,854 218,287 29 
RNS ses ko 2,585 40,039 2,172 6 1919........... 26,450 148,086 45 
Sa 9,399 63,671 2,045 D (ws sac9 . 21,707 111,177 47 
TT 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 1917... vesee 18,926 106,196 87 
1909....... 6,580 35,853 1,510 oc | | Seeeenn 14,379 154,050 30 
OR 4,349 62,445 1,158 2,419 1915........... 15,662 205,906 26 
Bee 8,238 83,300 4,014 a” pees . 12,769 173,862 25 
1906....... 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 1913........... 12,278 99,509 36 
| Re 10,661 88,807 5,479 a = SO: 10,622 61,655 44 
ees 10,881 65,858 1,154 ||) . 11,258 32,669 65 
ES ies acs 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 1910..... (osat ee 24,257 61 
Se 8,724 26,636 9,971 = eee 9,688 48,490 47 
eRe 6,293 177,817 87,046 2,326 1908.... .. 18,013 92,780 39 
SR +5560% 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
BOPP cc vcces 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 By fiscal years— 
| Fe 11,237 208,746 69,130 16,641 1925-26%....... 7,362 43,218 43 
ee 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560  1924-25........ 13,896 195,490 24 
OT See 7,680 99,992 18,012 988  1923-24........ 17,253 78,793 50 
eer 1,563 27,691 570 ©  19889-38........ 14,883 154,951 30 
°Nine months. tT nee 15,798 208,321 25 
1930-81........ 16,181 293,268 20 
1919-20...... . 21,661 122,431 44 
Minneapolis—Fiour Output and Exports 318-120-0000. 34182 1nees 8 
Minneapolis flour output by months and  1916-17........ 11,943 149,831 26 
crop years, in barrels: 1915-16..... .. 16,621 173,274 29 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 © 914-18... ..... or ane wer ene | 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 4945-43° "°°" *** 111395 91.603 36 


Oct.. 1,530,562 1,078,124 1.355.275 1,888,880 2 
Nov.. 1,086,086 951.765 1,112,005 1.730.900 1911-12..... - 11,006 30,160 62 





Dec.. 1,040,831 836,285 864,370 1,356,115 bet abe seees - [oan 23,729 66 

Jan.. 1,087,887 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 “10....0+4. , 46,680 47 

Feb.. 851,476 932.693 996,064 1,095,095  1998-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
, , , 1095, 1907-08. ‘. 435927 100,371 38 

Mch. 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 ' ' 

April 787,631 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 *Nine months. 

aR aa 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 

We Ses ons fa 863,341 911.202 1,012,145 

laa ae 1.078.862 935,320 1,137,900 

ME:f existences 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 Canada—Flour Output 





m4 Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
Yr. *8,783,811 10,969,152 12,191,411 15,730,865 mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 











months and crop years, in barrels: omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
September .... 6,624 22,647 $8,910 8,805 August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
October ....... 10,070 49,419 9,805 8,280 September ... 1,601 1,737 1,410 1,544 
November ..... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,245 October ..... 2,308 2,143 2,209 2,147 
December ..... 9,863 36,158 5,240 9,640 November ... 2,127 1,708 2,357 2,219 
SOMEEET wccves 6,803 16,821 8,279 4,905 December .... 1,737 1,440 1,822 1,939 
February ..... 7,565 25,037 6,527 7,500 January ..... 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,680 
March ....... 10,185 23,253 8,343 9,000 February .... 1,440 1,557 1,811 1,482 
BOP ccccccie 7,436 9,264 8,850 6,985 March ....... 1,609 1,668 1,719 1,721 
BEE secvcsocecs «oes 12,062 11,656 5,810 BT evcccccs eeee 1,244 1,450 1,408 
WUD ccccscece 6,336 13,300 8,210 BEEP scccccses 1,015 1,881 1,378 
July ... 12,555 12,093 11,070 GOES eccccoses cess 1,239 1,413 1,265 
August 9,012 12,619 2,710 July ...cceeee eves 1,340 1,354 1,196 
;) saer ry *63,707 248,211 107,022 82,160 Totals ..... *13,272 18,215 20,384 19,214 


*Eight months. *Kight months. 
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EARLY a quarter of a century ago, William Hood 
N Dunwoody, who was one of the founders of the 

present-day milling enterprise of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., took a busy man’s time to write a long letter 
of advice to a younger man entering upon a flour milling 
enterprise in Canada, The advice was helpful to its 
recipient, and excerpts of it are reprinted here, not 
solely as an interesting biographical souvenir of the 
great miller-philanthropist, but as philosophy that has 
as much practical value today as when it was worded. 


“You must aim for the highest quality of output and the 
largest amount possible, at the least average cost per barrel. 


“While it may be necessary to carry a considerable stock 
of wheat at times, do not carry any more than would seem 
absolutely necessary. Even when conditions are favorable 
there is always more or less risk. I have never tried to make 
money by forecasting the market. I have noticed that my 
competitors that have done this continuously have, as a rule, 
failed in business. We have always kept our stocks of wheat 
either sold in the shape of flour, or in sales of options for 
future delivery in both the Minneapolis and Chicago markets— 
the options being bought back when sales of flour required. 
In times such as were experienced during the Leiter corner, 
when we could not sell flour based on the daily market price 
of wheat, we closed our mills and delivered the wheat. 


“Of course you could not make option sales in Minneapolis 
and —— with the same degree of safety because you could 
not possibly deliver without greatly increasing the cost to you. 
If I were in your place I would try to limit my purchases of 
wheat to an amount sufficient to cover the sales of flour, with 
stock sufficient to operate your mills for four or six weeks 
in addition, Any decline on such a stock ought not to be 
disastrous, If you do not have a rule limiting the stock, you 
might at times be tempted to carry a large amount, and meet 
with heavy declines carrying with them great losses. 


“I think we are likely to have relatively high prices this 
year [1903], but 80c for September wheat in Chicago seems 
rather too high. Of course this view would be changed if we 
should have frosts or very wet weather during harvest in the 
spring wheat belt. So far the conditions have been favorable, 
barring the bad effects of some dry weather early in the sum- 
mer, Qur yield will probably not be up to the average. 


“Yes, I am still ambitious to be useful and to do my share 
in keeping the machinery of the world’s business moving, to 
furnish mg po to willing workers, -give good prices to 
producers, and cheap prices to consumers; in cert, to do my 
full share for bettering the condition of mankind. I ho 
that I may have an opportunity to see you some time. In the 
meantime I shall hope to hear of your continued prosperity.” 
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The Uses of Wheat Milling Byproducts 
By John J. Scanlan 


The Second of a Series of Articles Dealing with Various Factors 
That Affect the Price of Feeds 


HEAT offal is used almost entire- 

ly as a feed for animals. It may 

be fed straight, or unmixed, as it 
comes from the mill, or it may be sold 
as an ingredient in one of the many 
commercial mixed feeds now on the 
market. 

Bran is probably more popular and 
widely used as a feed for live stock than 
any other single byproduct. Its chief 
use is as a feed for dairy cattle. 

“It is a most palatable feed,” state 
Henry and Morrison, in “Feeds and 
Feeding,” “and being bulky is excellent 
to mix with such heavy goncentrates as 
corn, wheat, or barley meal. It also has 
a beneficial laxative effect, due to a cer- 
tain phosphorus compound. Bran is rich 
in phosphorus, needed in large amounts 
by growing animals and those producing 
milk, but it is deficient in calcium (lime). 
Due to this lack, horses heavily fed on 
bran sometimes suffer from ‘bran disease,’ 
which seriously affects their bones. 
When large amounts of bran are used, 
it should therefore be fed with feed rich 
in lime, such as legume hay. Owing to 
its bulky nature, and also because it 1s 
often high in price compared with other 
concentrates, bran is not commonly fed 
to animals as the only concentrate, but it 
is mixed with other feeds to add volume 
or to balance rations low in protein. Its 
richness in protein and phosphorus, and 
its beneficial laxative action, make it val- 
uable as part of the concentrate allow- 
ance for dairy cattle, breeding animals of 
all classes, and young, growing animals. 
With all horses it is useful, especially on 
idle days, because of its bulk and laxa- 
tive effect. It is frequently supplied at 
least once a week in the form of a bran 
mash, wet or steamed. It is too bulky 
and too laxative to form a large part of 
the ration for hard-worked horses. Bran 
is often mixed with corn and other heavy 
concentrates in starting fattening cattle 
or sheep on feed. It is valuable for 
brood sows not getting pasture or legume 
hay, although too bulky for young pigs 
or fattening hogs.” 

Middlings, or shorts, are very largely 
used as a feed for swine of all ages. 
Middlings should not be fed alone, but 
always with more carbonaceous feeds, as 
corn or barley. Mixed with other feeds, 
they are satisfactory for dairy cows. 
They also may be fed to horzes in small 
amounts when mixed with other feeds to 
avoid colic. 

Red dog flour is used almost entirely 
as a feed for swine. It contains some of 
the wheat germs, and is therefore rich in 
protein and fat, and makes a good feed 
for growing pigs or, with coarse feeds, 
for fattening hogs. 

An accompanying table shows the ap- 
proximate percentage of consumption of 
each of the three wheat offal feeds, 
mixed and unmixed, and the weighted 
 agecor of the three combined, used 
»y each class of farm animals, These 
percentages were derived from estimates 
given to the writer by the animal hus- 
bandry departments of five agricultural 
colleges, and from data found in the 
“Miller’s Almanack and Year Book.” 

Percentages of consumption of bran, 
shorts and red dog flour by the different 


kinds of live stock: 
Weighted 


per cent of 

Class of the three 
animals— Bran Shorts Red dog feeds 
Cattle ...... 73 $1 12 39.33 
Horses ..... 10 4 2 5.33 
Hogs ....... 7 57 80 48.34 
Poultry ..... 5 4 4 5.00 
Fee 2 2 1 1,67 
OURGP cccece 3 2 1 -33 

Totals .... 100 100 100 100 


MIXED FEEDS 


ARMERS and feeders of today do not 

as a rule depend entirely upon home 
grown feeds. This is particularly true of 
the eastern and northeastern states, and 
of the pg in close proximity to the 
larger cities where farms are small. The 
use of mixed feeds has grown steadily 
and rapidly, and appears likely to con- 
tinue to increase. That these rations 
have a place is now undisputed. They 


serve a beneficial purpose by utilizing 
many commodities valuable as feeds 
which otherwise would be wasted or 
poorly utilized. To many owners of ani- 
mals the ready mixed feeds are almost a 
necessity. It is also true that mixed 
feed manufacturers have done much to 
educate feeders and farmers in the prop. 
er feeding of stock. 

The growth of the mixed feed industry 
has been due to several factors: the in- 
creased use of byproducts, the demand 
for balanced rations, the shortage of 
farm labor and desire of farmers for 
labor saving methods, the extensive ad- 
vertising and educational campaigns of 
the manufacturers of mixed feeds, the 
storage service rendered by feed mixers, 
the growth of the dairy industry on small 
farms near the large cities, and the in- 
crease in the raising of poultry by dwell- 
ers in the cities and towns. All of these 
factors have played a part in this in- 
crease. 

The actual growth of the mixed feed 
industry is difficult to measure. ‘Ihe 
Federal Trade Commission found this 
difficulty in its study of commercial feeds, 
wherein it states: “The quantities of the 
various feedingstuffs which are used by 
mixed feed manufacturers could not be 
determined, even with a fair degree of 
accuracy, without the expenditure of 
time and money entirely out of propor- 
tion to the value of any results which 
might have been secured.” 

Data as to the proportion of Minne- 
apolis millfeed eventually going into 
mixed feeds are unavailable. Estimates 
of leading Minneapolis feed dealers «rc 
that from 60 to 75 per cent of the flour 
byproducts go into the various mixed 
feeds. According to the 1924 report of 
the Minnesota State Dairy and Food 
Commission, the unmixed wheat offal 
feeds constituted 59.75 per cent of the 
total amount of commercial feedingstu ffs 
sold for consumption in Minnesota dur- 
ing that year. 

In a study of the growth of the mixed 
feed industry, the Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station finds the comparisoa 
of sales of mixed feeds with those of the 
straight byproducts in Indiana as indi- 
cated in a table shown herewith. 

Comparison of sales of mixed feeds wiih 


byproduct feeds, in the state of Indiana, by 
years, 1914-19, inclusive: 


Compounded 
manufac- Straight by- 
tured feeds* product feed: + 
Year— Tons % Tons C 
1914..... 69,821 26 201,930 4 
1916..... 78,646 29 191,693 1 
eee 85,826 27 231,838 3 
oo ae 108,154 29 263,062 71 
1918..... 145,545 34 288,654 66 
1919..... 201,486 40 299,608 60 


*Includes calf meals, poultry scratch fees 
with and without grit, poultry mashes, chop 
feeds, and proprietary mixed feeds, includ- 
ing molasses, horse, dairy and hog feeds. 

tIncludes such feeds as cottonseed meal, 
tankage, linseed oil meal, corn germ mez!l, 
hominy feed, mill byproducts, bran, mid- 
dlings, shorts, red dog, etc. 

These figures are probably typical of 
the important middle western territory. 
There are sections where the percentage 
of mixed feeds is much higher, as in the 
eastern states, and others where it is 
much smaller, as in some of the prairic 
states. 


OTHER USES 


OF interest, but of slight importance 

as price making factors, due to the 
small amounts demanded, are the other 
uses of the byproducts of the wheat flour 
milling industry. 

Bran is often used in brightening clot! 
goods during the process of dyeing an: 
calico printing. 

In the manufacture of tin plate, wheat 
middlings are used to absorb the oil coat- 
ing on the metal sheets and to polish the 
plate. The middlings are then free: 
from the particles of metal taken up, an: 
are sold as an ingredient of mixed feeds 
under the name of Palmo middlings or 
Palmo meal. 

Red dog and low gfade flour are some- 
times Pe in foundries as a coating for 


castings during their process of manu- 
facture. 
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CONDITIONS AT AMSTERDAM 
SAID TO BE UNCHANGED 


AmsrerpaM, Hoxtianp, April 26.—Con- 
ditior remain practically unchanged, 
compared with a week ago, in spite of 
the somewhat varying foreign wheat 
markets, under the influence of which a 
different attitude by importers might be 
expected. The recent rise has been 
viewed with distrust, in spite of the as- 
surances that this was in better propor- 
tion to the intrinsic value of wheat. Al- 
though the general foreign tendency is 
a little easier, importers consider prices 
still too high to warrant purchasing, and 
there is little new business transpiring. 


There have been a few sales for special 
purposes, but general demand was lack- 
ing 


Home milled flour is quoted at $8.10@ 
8.20 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. Spring wheat 
mills are entirely out of line for guar- 
anteed flours, but some are able to meet 
the market with a satisfactory blended 
varicty at $8.90. A Canadian patent 
flour, offered at $8.70, has found no buy- 
ers. What attracts most attention, al- 
thouch only for small quantities, is new 
crop Kansas patent flour offered by some 
mills for July shipment. There still are 
buyers at $8.25 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., for 
July-August shipment, but the lowest 
current offer is on a basis of $8.40, which 
is considered too dear. 

Belgian flour has come more into line 
again, but the turnover is unchanged. 





‘H PRICE OF HAMBURG 
FLOUR INCREASES IMPORTS 


Himpura, Germany, April 24.—For- 
eign brands of flour followed in large 
measure the course of fluctuating grain 
prices last week, but the firm tone which 
prevailed caused buyers to show more in- 
terest. This tendency was greatly as- 
sisted by the firmness of German grain 
and flour prices. Consumers, in conse- 
quence of the high levels, were inclined 
to buy from hand to mouth. This buy- 
ing was widespread. Stocks in the hands 
of consumers, bakeries and households 
are apparently small. The high prices 
of home milled flours have greatly fa- 
vored the importation of good brands of 
foreign flour, especially of Manitoba. 

Mills’ quotations, per 100 kilos, prompt 
shipment, ¢.i.f.. Hamburg: Canadian ex- 
port patents, $8.80@9; Manitoba patents, 
$8.90@9; English patents, $8.64@9.36; 
English Manitoba patents, $8.88@9. 
Hamburg wheat flour, best quality, is of- 
fered at $11.76; Hamburg rye flour, 70 
per cent, $6.96@7. 62 per 100 kilos, ex- 
mill. 


HI¢ 





NETHERLANDS ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


Lonpon, Enc., April 30.—A meeting 
of the Netherlands Association of Flour 
Importers (Nederlandsche Vereeniging 
van Meel importeurs) was held in Am- 
sterdam on April 23, in order to appoint 
officers for the coming year. The vice 
president, M. Witsenburg, retired, and 
W. H. M. Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Hes- 
lenfeld, Amsterdam, was elected to fill 
his place. The other officers of the as- 
sociation remain unchanged, as follows: 
president, Mathieu Luchsinger, of Luch- 
Sinzer, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam; secre- 
tary, Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam; treasurer, J. J. 
Nye; member of board, P. Dénszelmann, 
of Dénszelmann & Co., Ltd., Rotterdam. 

At the same meeting, arrangements 
were made for celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the association, which 
will take the form of a dinner to mem- 
bers and their friends on the evening of 
May 29, 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvox, Ena., April 28.—The market 
was steady last week, although business 
in Canadian flours was somewhat re- 
stricted, buyers being more inclined to 
dispose of recent purchases and secure 
profits. There is a feeling that prices 
may be lower by the middle of May, 
when it is anticipated that further in- 
formation will be available regarding the 
wheat crops of the United States and 
Canada. It is generally considered that, 
with the approach of the American win- 
ter wheat harvest, Canadian pool wheat 
prices may react. Confidence among 
buyers has been inspired by the fact that 
English port millers act more in unison 
and more in accordance with wheat 
values in the prices they ask. There have 
been no cases reported where any miller 
has accepted less than 2s below the offi- 
cial minimum, and even then it is under- 
stood that the quality delivered fitted the 
price. When Canadian millers are able 
to offer flour on a better competitive 
price basis there should be some increase 
in the volume of imported strong flours, 
which should become apparent with the 
shipments for early May dispatch, which 
have already been contracted for. There 
has been a steady trade in colory flours, 
brought about largely by the decrease in 
the amount of English wheat available 
for milling purposes. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered for shipment at 47@48s, 
c.i.f. No business is reported at these 
figures, although their equivalent may be 
realized on spot for small parcels. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered for 
Shipment at 45s, c.i.f. Resellers rule 
the market, with some profit taking at 
46s, ex-ship, or 47s, ex-store. Cana- 
dian flours milled in bond in the United 
States are offered for shipment at 46s 
6d, c.i.f. Canadian winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents are rather above this mar- 
ket level, with cable offers at 43s, c.i.f. 


Australian flours are cheaper, with cable 
offers at 41s 9d, c.i.f., for shipment. 
There are resellers at this figure for pas- 
sage and early May shipment parcels, 
but demand has eased. The spot position 
has improved, with value at 45s, ex-store. 
Argentine low grades are about un- 
changed at 20s 6d, c.i.f., although the 
asking price has been a shade higher. 
Minneapolis low grades are offered on a 
basis of 31s, c.i.f., while good quality 
from Canada is held at 82s. Continental 
offers of low grade are few, with prices 
showing a smart advance of Is 3d, being 
quoted at 20s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs. 

Home Milled Flour.—The official price 
for straight run flour is unchanged at 
50s, delivered, equal to 45s 6d, cif. On 
account of the recent rise in this flour, 
bakers have advanced the price of bread 
Y%d per 4 lbs. This should be a help to 
the trade generally. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour are 
fairly well maintained, with Canada and 
America having a larger proportion than 
for some time. The quantities are as 
follows, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from 
the United States, 6,575; Canada, 6,100; 
Australia, 7,594; Continent, 1,625; coast- 
wise, 800. 

Low Grade Flours Neglected.—During 
the past week or two there has been very 
little demand for low grade flours, al- 
though prices remain fairly steady, due 
to users having large supplies on hand. 
There is likely to be only a small inquiry 
for some time. Australian is the most 
attractive flour on this market at pres- 
ent, owing to its cheap price of 42s, c.i.f. 
The scarcity of home grown wheat and 
the soft flour made from it by country 
mills is helping to create an active de- 
mand for Australian flour. 


Liverroot, Eno., April 28.—There was 
a fair demand during the early part of 
last week, and bakers took delivery on a 
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Photograph by Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway, New York 


Much of Rural Italy Has Changed Little from the Times of the Cosars, as May 
Be Inferred from This Scene of Primitive Harvesting by Women of Umbria 














much freer scale. Later the demand for 
home milled flour became very quiet, 
and although some millers are holding 
firm for an advance of 6d, bakers still 
are able to buy at the rates of a week 
ago. There is a fair inquiry for import- 
ed Manitobas on spot, but holders are 
firm at the recent advanced rates, which 
checks business. 





Grascow, Scortann, April 22.—Stocks 
are believed to be very low in Scotland, 
but figures will not be available till the 
end of the month. Arrivals this week 
did not help matters. There was actual- 
ly no wheat received at Glasgow last 
week, and flour arrivals totaled but 1,000 
bags. 

Imported Flour.—The market con- 
tinues quiet, but a feature is the offer of 
American winter flour at 46s 6d, c.i.f., 
for July-August delivery. Imported 
Manitobas for immediate shipment are 
offered at 45@4é6s, c.i.f., and for first half 
June at 44s@44s 6d. Not all offers for 
first half June, however, are cheaper 
than today’s rates. Canadian winters 
are at 42s and Australians 4ls 6d@42s 
6d, according to quality. American win- 
ters of the old crop are quoted at 50s. 

Home Milled Flour.—WHome milled 
flour ranges 45s, 47s and 49s sack, c.i.f., 
with 1s 6d@2s less in some cases for first 
half June delivery, the latter offer being 
based on cheaper wheat for that period. 


Berrast, Irevanp, April 27.— Flour 
prices last week reacted, being probably 
6@9d sack lower. This did not adverse- 
ly affect business, for importers put 
through some sales a little below mills’ 
quotations. No doubt a great help to 
importers was the strong lead given by 
English and Scotch mills, which put up 
their prices and maintained them. It is 
many months since imported flours were 
as good value in comparison with English 
and Scotch flours, and importers Rave 
not been slow in taking advantage of the 
situation. Good blended English flours 
are quoted as high as 51@53s, delivered, 
Belfast or Dublin, but do not equal 
American and Canadian patents now on 
offer. 

Imported Flour.—American and Cana- 
dian short patents are offered for May- 
June shipment at 47s 9d, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 48s, Dublin, and export patents at 
44s 94@ 45s, net, c.i.f., either port. Spring 
wheat flour milled in bond is selling on 
a basis of 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
some business is being done in spot and 
passage lots. The mills’ price is 3@6d 
per 280 lbs more. Canadian soft winter 
patents are 45s, landed, Belfast or Dub- 
lin, but it is possible to buy as low as 
41s, c.i.f., either port, forward. 

Trade in Australian flours has fallen 
off. There is practically no inquiry, al- 
though it is possible to obtain supplies 
from holders at about 43s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast and Dublin. The general ten- 
dency of the trade is better, however. 
No doubt the bad time which English 
and Irish millers had during the last 
year tended to make them more careful 
about cutting prices to an unprofitable 
extent, and importers are looking for- 
ward to heavier sales. 





HIGHER OATMEAL PRICES LIKELY 

Betrast, Inrnanp, April 21.—The re- 
cent imposition by the Irish Free State 
of a duty of 2s 6d per 112 lbs or 50s ton 
on imported oatmeal has raised the ques- 
tion whether there are sufficient mills in 
the Free State_in working order to sup- 
ly the home market with oatmeal. 
Gren if there is sufficient milling capac- 
ity at this time, the oat crop is almost 
at an end, and some of the mills shut 
down during the summer, so it is possible 
that for some time this duty will only 
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put up the price and will not bring about 
any further consumption of Irish oats 
until another crop is secured. No doubt 
it will hit the north of Ireland millers 
most, as they will be competing against 
the home made article. It is also likely 
to hit American and Canadian importers, 
but not to the same extent as other out- 
side millers, for American and Canadian 
flake oats and oatmeal have always sold 
below the home made article. The south 
of Ireland has acquired a liking for some 
of the American flaked foods, but it looks 
as if the duty will oust foreign oatmeal 
from the Irish market. 





NEW DUTIES PROPOSED IN 
SUBMITTED BRITISH BUDGET 


Lonpvox, Eno., April 30.—On April 26 
Winston Churchill, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, presented his second budget to 
Parliament. He has to raise £824,750,- 
000 to meet estimated expenditure, and 
has introduced a few new duties, but 
mostly his means of revenue are un- 
changed. He is introducing a betting 
tax, which is arousing a good deal of op- 
position in certain quarters—not so much 
among those who will be affected by the 
tax but by those who consider that to 
legalize betting will have a bad moral 
effect on the community. 

It is proposed to place a duty of 5 
per cent on all bets made with a book- 
maker, one of £10 on certificates taken 
out by bookmakers, and a further duty 
of £10 on the registration of premises 
used by a bookmaker. Mr. Churchill 
considers it a luxury tax, which no one 
need pay unless he wants to. He esti- 
mates that it will yield only £1,500,000 
in the first year, owing to the machinery 
that has to be set up to collect it, but in 
subsequent years it will probably pro- 
duce £6,000,000 or more. The chancellor 
also has placed an increased tax on heavy 
motor vehicles, which he figures will 
yield £2,300,000 in a full year and also a 
tax on imported wrapping paper of 16%, 
per cent ad valorem, which will yield 
£400,000 the first year and £550,000 in a 
full year. The latter will be chargeable 
from May 1, and the betting tax from 
Nov. 1. The view held in the city is that 
the budget is a sound one and will have a 
good effect on British credit. 


Glasgow Millers and Bakers Apprehensive 

Guiascow, Scortann, April 30.—The 
budget introduced to the British Parlia- 
ment by Winston Churchill, chancellor of 
the exchequer, has excited the milling 
and bread trades in two directions. Mill- 
ers are apprehensive of additional trans- 
port costs, in view of the higher duties 
to be imposed on heavy motor and 
steam vehicles. Most of the Glasgow 
millers have a mile or two of haulage 
from the docks to their premises, and the 
motor duties may help to swell costs. 
The bakers’ fears relate to the duty to 
be imposed on wrapping paper. 

It is estimated by Sir Steven Bilsland, 
of Bilsland Bros., bakers, that about 75 
per cent of Glasgow’s bread supply is 
wrapped for delivery to the consumer. 
His further estimate is that Glasgow, as 
a pioneer in wrapping, is using about 50 
per cent of all the bread wrapping paper 
in the United Kingdom. 
Glasgow bakers that they buy about 95 
per cent of this from home manufactur- 
ers, only about 5 per cent being import- 
ed. According to these figures there is 
a fine case for protest on behalf of the 
free trade principle, because it would 
seem that, in order to tax this 5 per cent 
of foreign bread wrapping paper which 
Glasgow uses, the 95 per cent which the 
city bakers get from home makers is in 
danger of being increased up to the 
amount of the present price, plus the 
new duty. This, at all events, is the ar- 
gument of the bakers, who are watching 
the position with interest. 





JOHN 8. PILLSBURY VISITS LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene., April 30.—John S. Pills- 
bury, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has been spending a few 
days here prior to his sailing for home 
on May 4. Before his visit here, Mr. 
Pillsbury, with his wife, had been in 
France. 





A Roumanian decree on March 22 re- 
duced the export duties on corn, barley, 
millet, flaxseed and sunflower seed. 





It is stated by . 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


May 19.—Improvements have been 
made in the Anchor mill of C. A. Pills- 
bury & Co., Minneapolis. 

May 19.—The old Blanchard Mill, Wa- 
tertown, Wis., is now known as the Rock 
River Mills. 

May 19.—George D. Thomas, Gallatin 
City, M. T., has rented his mill there. 

May 19.—The Oceanport (N. J.) Mill 
is being thoroughly renovated. 

May 19.—The Tyler Mill, Sparta, Wis., 
has passed into the hands of B. McCoy, 
formerly of the La Fayette Mills. 


25 YEARS AGO 

May 15.—Henry Brettun Whitmore, 
Minneapolis miller, died today after a 
lingering illness. 

May 15.—The report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as of May 1, shows 
the area under winter wheat in cultiva- 
tion to be 28,267,000 acres. 

May 15.—The Duluth-Superior Mill 
Co. has moved into its general office in 
the Duluth Board of Trade Building. 


% % 4 
“MOUTHERING” CORN 

A recent leader on the subject of wind- 
mills reminds a correspondent of a story 
told of a particularly prosperous miller 
on the Yorkshire Wolds, whose mill sails 
long since ceased to whirl. 

In the days of his prime it was the 
custom for farmers to bring their corn 
to be ground, and pay for the grinding 
by leaving a portion of it. The deduction 
of this was known as “mouthering” the 
corn, probably a corruption of the old 
word “mulcture.” 

When the grinding operation was com- 
plete, the miller would ask his elder son: 
“Jack, hez thoo mouthered this corn?” 
“Yis, feyther!’ He then went to the 
younger son: “Bill, hez thoo mouthered 
this corn?” “Yis, feyther!” Whereupon 
he said: “Ah doot ah can’t believe either 
o’ you. Ah mun mouther it misen.” 

Whether the story is historical fact or 
no, the substance of it has been told in 
verse and prose since the day, famed in 
song, when “King Arthur ruled the 
and.” 

Chaucer includes among his pilgrims a 
miller (who may have hailed from north 
of the Tweed, since “a baggepype wel 
coude be blowe and sowne”’), whose char- 
acter is summed up in the words: “Wel 
coude he stelen corn and tollen thryes.” 

Best, whose “Farming Book” certainly 
relates to East Yorkshire practices in 
the seventeenth century, says: “We doe 
measure the meale when it cometh home, 
and if the miller taketh more mowter 
than is his due, we change our miller and 
send our corn to another mill.”—York- 
shire (Eng.) Evening Post. 

&46 
“COOKING IN THE REFRIGERATOR” 

Very few housewives are aware that 
it is actually possible to “cook in the re- 
frigerator,” but some of the best-known 
chefs in the country have long recognized 
that the refrigerator is almost as much a 
part of their “cooking” equipment as the 
range, and that in the preparation of 
foods for the table some of the most ap- 
petizing dishes are improved by being 
subjected to low temperatures before 
cooking. To many households the pos- 
session of a small electrical refrigeration 
unit is a totally new experience and, con- 
sequently, the extent to which it can be 
made of service is often at first un- 
realized. The housewife, the grocer, the 
delicatessen man and the baker have the 
same facilities now for refrigeration as 
are possessed by the larger commercial 
refrigerating plants. For instance, a well- 
known chef in a New York hotel con- 
stantly uses a refrigerator to chill his 
pastry doughs before they are placed in 
the oven. He makes up his pie crusts 
24 hours before they are cooked. He 
places the pastry in a refrigerator, and 
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does not remove it to the oven until 24 
hours later. This chilling makes the 
dough easier to roll. It becomes stiff 
and easier to handle, overcoming any 
tendency to become softer during the 
brief handling. Moreover, by chilling, 
the glutinous particles of the dough do 
not hold together, and it is easier to get 
them covered with flour, thus making a 
crisp, flaky pastry when cooked.—Ez- 
porters’ and Importers’ Journal. 


& $ 
ORIGIN AND USE OF PRETZELS 

The various authorities consulted do 
not all agree as to the origin of the name, 
but they all agree as to the origin of the 
form and the original use of the pretzel. 
One historian says: 

“Probably some Roman _ derivation 
from the middle Latin, ‘bracellum,’ a lit- 
tle arm, compared to the Italian ‘btac- 
ciatello,” a baked article similar to the 
pretzel. The pretzel is a baked article 
prepared from dough of various kinds. 
The dough is rolled out like a long, thin 
rod, then the ends are laid upon one 
another crosswise, and then once twisted 
and then spread and attached to the two 
sides of the ring thus formed. The pret- 
zel seems to come from the monastery, 
where it was a delicacy, as compared 
with the rye bread. During Lent it was 
the usual alms offering.” 

Another authority says: 

“Some have derived the name from the 
Latin ‘praciumcule’ (brief prayers), also 
‘pretiola, a little reward; because in the 
early Christian church the pretzel was a 
gift of the priest to the children, a re- 
ward for learning prayers, their forms 
suggesting the folded hands.” 


& 

FISH KILLED BY SUGAR 

An interesting story is told of the re- 
sults of a fire at the factory of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Port Ade- 
laide, South Australia. Streams of raw 
and burned sugar flowed into the river 
and sea, making the water look like trea- 
cle and killing all the fish and plant life. 
The shoals of dead fish are attracting 
sharks, and shark baiting is the sport of 
the day. One good result from the dis- 
aster seems to be the destruction of a 
certain worm, known as the Teredo, 
which has been extensively damaging 
South Australian wharves. It is believed 
that the mixture of salt water and sugar 
has had surprising and very effectual 
consequences on the pest, but the pollu- 
tion of the water is causing a lot of in- 
convenience and damage. 


& % & 


When a man has been helped round 
one corner of a square, and cannot then 
manage by himself to get around the 
other three, he is unworthy of further as- 
sistance.—Confucius. 





| LOST CUSTOMERS 


Most business men would like 
to erect a billboard at the em- 
ployees’ entrance to their offices | 
and stores on which would be | 
printed something like the follow- 
ing: 

“Please help us to meet the pub- 
lic pleasantly. We cannot afford to 
be discourteous to any one. We | 
| cannot afford to lose our temper | 

under any circumstances. Put sin- | 
| cerity into your work. The good | 
will of our customers and our 
friends is worth more to this busi- 
ness than all our other assets. 
Help us to increase and preserve 
that which we have accumulated at 
the cost of so many years of pains- 
taking effort.” 

Nothing is so heart-breaking in 
business as to lose a customer 
through some trivial neglect or dis- 
courtesy. And yet that is the way 
most customers are lost. The cus- 
tomers who kick can usually be 
pacified. The customers who say 
nothing are the hard problem. 

Probably none of us ever put suf- 
ficient emphasis on the importance 
of reducing the friction of human 
contacts.—William Feather, in Bag- 
ology. 
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A cartoon inspired, possibly, by the 
soulful article on the “Pretzel Trust,” 
contributed to a recent number of The 
Northwestern Miller by W. Quackenbush, 


om * 


“Say, let’s hop it. We’ve broken into 
the house of the champion heavyweight.” 

“We are safe! He never fights for less 
than 4,000,000 kroner.”—Kasper (Stock- 
holm). 


* #*# 


WHAT THE ORGAN PLAYED 

Colonel Harry H. Armstead, the well- 
known traveler and raconteur, tells of 
an experience in Turkey last winter, 
while he was visiting a potentate who 
had conceived a novel method of amus- 
ing the ladies of his harem. In the gar- 
den was installed a merry-go-round im- 
ported from the United States. Several 
of the wives of his host were mounted on 
the wooden horses and the steam organ 
was blaring out a tune strangely familiar 
to the American. Noting an amused 
smile on the face of his guest, the Turk 
asked the reason. 

“I told him it was an old song that I 
liked,” said the colonel. “I didn’t have 
the courage to tell him the organ was 
playing, “‘There’s Only One Girl in ‘This 
World for Me.’” 


* ” 


THE FISHERMAN 


Upon a river’s bank serene, 
A miller sat, where all was green— 
And looked it! 


He saw, just as the light grew dim, 
A fish—or else the fish saw him, 
And hooked it!! 


He took, with high erected comb, 

The fish—or else the story—home, 

And cooked it!!! 

—Milling (Liverpool). 
* * 

“Brush off your coat sleeve, Frank, 
there is dust on it,” said a fellow the 
other day to the great detective, who was 
also something of a wit. “There is no 
need for brushing off the sleeve, I shall 
simply brush off the dust,” replied the 
latter quizzically. The mortification of 
the first speaker was extreme.—Judge. 

* - 
GOOD BUSINESS 

“What do you make a week?” asked a 
judge of an Italian organ grinder. 

“Twenty dollar, sare.” 

“What! Twenty dollars for grinding 
an organ?” 

“No, sare; not for da grind, but for da 
shut up and go away.”—Prison Problem 
Magazine. 

* 7 A 

Salesman: “Can I sell you a vacuum 
cleaner?” 

Lady: “No, we have no vacuum to 
clean.”—Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 

* . 


There is a tale of a Frenchman who 
visited the United States in the prehis- 
toric days that antedate prohibition. 
He became acquainted with whisky tod- 
dy, and upon his return to France he re- 
marked that it was a paradoxical drink 
because the Yankees put in a litile 
whisky to make it strong, a little water 
to make it weak, a little lemon to make 
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it sour, a little sugar to make it sweet, 
and then said “here’s to you” as they 
drank it themselves.—Bagology. 


a * 
WIDE JURISDICTION 


Inclosed I hand you for the Docket a 
clipping from the Arkansas Gazette. 
Lightning Arrested for Striking House 

Major Lightning is in jail today, 
charged with striking Mack House, dur- 
ing what the police believe was a crap 
game early this (Sunaay) morning at 
Lightning’s home. Both men are Ne- 
groes. Lightning, who lives at 1602 East 
Third Street, refuses to talk, as does 
House, who is in the general hospital re- 
covering from the bolt. House lives at 
1624 East Second Street. Another fan- 
tastic name, G. Horse, is held in the per- 
son of another Negro, who, police say, 
saw the display of the elements.”—-Walt- 
er J. Terry, Little Rock, Ark., in the 
West Publishing Co.’s Docket. 


* * 


THAT'S TIMELY 

“Bobby, get my watch, will you? It’s 
upst iirs.” 

“Aw, wait awhile and it'll run down.” 

“No, it won’t; you forget ours is a 
winding staircase.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

An inspector asked a class with what 
weapon Samson slew the Philistines. He 
got no reply. 

“What is this?” he asked, pointing to 
his jawbone. 

“The jawbone of an ass!” was the 
prompt reply of a scholar—WNational Pe- 
troicum News. 

* - 
METHUSELAH 


Methuselah ate what he found on his plate 
(nd never, as people do now, 
Dic he note the amount of the calorie 
count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed as at dinner he sat 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in lime or in fat 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of 
food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert, 
\nd he lived over nine hundred years! 
—Medical Sentinel. 


* * 


NOTE ON SAVING 
If you put $100 in the bank at com- 
pound interest and leave it there for 100 
years it won’t do you much good.—Judge. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED 


A large spring wheat mill wishes to 
correspond with a laboratory chem- 
ist and baker, one capable of mak- 
ing outside demonstrations when 
necessary. Give references, past ex- 
perience, age—married or single— 
and full history in first letter. De- 
sirable position for capable man of 
good personal habits. Address 654, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








Western Pennsylvania 
Opening 


On account of rearrangement of 
territories a large milling organi- 
zation, in position to offer trade any 
kind or quality of flour required, 
needs high grade salesman in west- 
ern Pennsylvania; want live wire 
with following, and to man who 
can show successful sales record 
have proposition that will prove a 
winner; quick action necessary; all 
correspondence treated confidential- 
ly. Mill’s sales force aware of this 
advertisement. Address 667, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BAKING DEMONSTRATOR WITH SALES 
ability, successful in holding baking 
trade, wishes to make a change; best of 
references. Address 600, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER 


who has successfully managed good- 
sized milling companies in South- 
west and Northwest is available. 
Address 1076, care 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


Northwestern 





CHEMIST AND BAKER, 13 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, last six years chief chemist and 
trouble man with large northwestern mill; 
references. Address 656, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

CHEMIST WITH EXPERIENCE, MILLING 

and baking, desires Northwest location; 

competent, reliable, references; invites cor- 
respondence. Address 653, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A HIGH GRADE PRACTICAL FLOUR 
man who has had experience selling stocks 
and bonds wishes to connect with a live 
milling company to sell flour in the field. 





Address 636, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

CHEMIST—GRADUATE A. M., FOUR 
years’ laboratory experience with both 


soft and hard wheat products; three years’ 
milling experience; available June 1; ex- 
cellent references. Lawrence Earlenbaugh, 
Claflin, Kansas. 








CHEMIST, BAKER—WISHES POSITION 
with mill in laboratory or bakery service 
department; college training, seven years’ 
laboratory and 12 years’ bakery experi- 
ence. Address 644, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MILLER 
with technical training, now employed, 
would like to make a change; wants a 
medium-sized northwestern mill and can 
guarantee’ results. Address 650, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN WANTS 
connection with southwestern mill; 10 
years’ selling experience, seven of which 
were with one mill in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee; can sell quality flour. Address 
620, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
favorable acquaintance in Indiana, south- 
ern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, would 
like position June 1; have good trade with 
jobbers and wholesale bakers; salary and 





commission; references or bond. Address 
1075, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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SALESMAN OF EXPERIENCE SELLING 
bakers and jobbers, who is open for good 
quality milling connection for Ohio, but 
prefers eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, including Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress 657, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
36, wide practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat; have followed milling since a 
boy in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; familiar 
with all systems; guarantee best results. 
Address 1077, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 200 
to 400 bbls, by a thorough miller and 
millwright of 26 years’ experience; have 
real high class knowledge of the business 
and will guarantee results far enough 
above average to make double my salary, 
and if you are satisfied with average re- 
sults don't answer this ad; No. 1 recom- 
mendations as to character and ability. 
Address 626, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 500 
to 1,000 bbls; prefer mill in western 
states producing flours principally for bak- 
ery trade; have milled with laboratory in 
connection and can produce flours of high 
absorption, good color and good loaf vol- 
ume; am employed and can offer excellent 
reasons for desiring a change; will furnish 
any information desired, to interested par- 
ties; can come on 80 days’ notice and 
would like to secure a position by June 1. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AN AMBITIOUS, DEPENDABLE CEREAL 
chemist, university graduate (B. S.), 31, 
married, three years analytical and re- 
search chemist for large baking corpora- 
tion, four years chief chemist for a flour 
mill, desires connection with a larger or- 
ganization offering more responsibility and 
chance for advancement; can straighten 
out flour complaints, direct research, and 
by co-operation make laboratory valuable 
to purchasing, manufacturing and sales 
departments; excellent references; corre- 
spondence confidential Address 666, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








established merchandise and brokerage 

business; fine grain and millfeed accounts; 

several good export accounts; price rea- 

sonable. Box 1183, Los Angeles, Cal. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ENERGETIC 
young man to invest or purchase modern 
complete little milling business, for man- 
ufacturing core binder, paste flour, white 
corn flakes and sausage binder; doing a 
nice business now; an exceptional value. 
Address 663, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE 


Flour and Corn Meal Combined 
Flour capacity 400 bbls. 
Meal capacity 500 bbls. 
Bank forced to take property; will 
sacrifice for 25c on the dollar. 
Write Box 28, Lawrence, Kansas 





KANSAS FLOUR MILL FOR LEASE—THE 
Emporia Water Mills (J. R. Soden Flour 
Mills), owned and operated by J. R. Soden 
up to the time of his death a few months 
ago, will be leased on very reasonable 
terms; the mill is of about 300 bbls ca- 
pacity, is finely equipped and in condition 
to immediately resume operation; the mo- 
tive power is water of Cottonwood River; 
also has electric power from Kansas Elec- 
tric Power Co; Emporia is on main and 
branch lines of Santa Fe Railway and on 
x & & FF. Ber For full particulars 
address Mrs. J. R. Soden, Emporia, Kan- 
sas. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 














St. Louis and Florida 
via The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
and Wabash Railway 


Only One Night to St. Louis 
Only Two Nights to Jacksonville, 
Hot Springs and New Orleans 
You will appreciate the Popular Route 
“Tue Nortu Star Limitrep” 


City Ticket Offices 
Minneapolis, 15 Washington Ave. South, 
Nicollet Hotel 
St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 
House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 


For information as to rates or further 
particulars in regard to service, address 


J. R. SHANNON J. A. Lucey 
Gen’! Pass. Agent Traffic Manager 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 








FOR SALE—ONE NEW 18-IN UNIQUE 
mill, 10 h-p d.c. motor drive, starter, two 
extra sets plates; bargain. Address 659, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four late style Alsops in excellent 
shape, crated for immediate shipment; 
price reasonable. Standard Mill Supply 
Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








YOUNG MAN OF 15 YEARS’ FLOUR SALES 
experience, as salesman, branch manager 
and sales manager for northwestern and 
southwestern companies, would like to 
hear from milling company seeking man 
as branch manager, sales manager or field 
manager. Address 660, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLERS, ATTENTION, FOR NEW CROP 


—Field manager seeks new connection; in- 
terested to hear from mill able to produce 
quality flour at competitive prices; many 
years’ experience with spring and Kansas 
flours, Eastern States, acquainted brokers, 
jobbers and baking trade; desires sever 
present connection soon as possible. Ad- 
dress 664, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MIXED FEED PLANT FOR SALE—PROP- 
erty located in heart of produce and job- 
bing district of Richmond, Va; has own 
siding of 145 feet, paralleled by jointly 
owned railroad company tracks; capacity, 
six cars; elevator, feed mixing and load- 
ing equipment, modern in every respect; 
concrete bins and walls, maple floors, au- 
tomatic sacking, loading chutes; bin ca- 
pacity 35,000 bus; capacity sacked grain 
and feed, 15 carloads; capacity mixing 
plant, 10 tons per hour; great opportunity 
here to command immense territory in 
mixed feed trade; heart greatest dairying 
and poultry section of South; no local 
competition of consequence. This is a real 
opening for capable manufacturer with 
some capital. A. L. Adamson, 913 Hull 
Street, Richmond, Va. 





RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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2 Millers of High-Grade 
Mills and Western Offices at he WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Banners Fiourn 
1,200 Banners Roiitep Oats any OaTMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: Highest Quality 
Boaup or Trapr Buitpi6e ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 
MONTREAL “t 
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Cable Address: ‘Ropinnoop" Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B CO Sth Edition 
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W. B. BROWNE & CO. . Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


Established 1877 1 : 
ammrex |i] BEMIS BAGS |} |" =" 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters cinta 


53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Reel d Wheat 8 

















in far-away India the work of guarding the quality of 

Bemis Burlap Bags is begun. Up the River Hooghly, 
at Bhradreswar, the Bemis Burlap Mill is located. - 7 - 

We epesialize on Manitobs Eixcello Here at the source of the burlap for Bemis Bags the Canadian Hard Spring 


Spring Patent under brand oe , 
And a fifty-fifty blended Bemis Standard of Quality First is firmly maintained. Wheat 40 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 


sac BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. cron 


JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON gece 
B. H. MUIRHEAD PAPER BAGS. TWINE The Wm, Sulder Milting Co., Led. 


Flour pop Wi nnipeg Ma ni toba Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Sos WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


On Ae Torowro, Cawapa Cable Address: “SxiperMits.”’ 











High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 















































Cable 

Address— 
“Shawley” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Canada 


OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL. Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 


Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity . . 24,600 Barrels Dally 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 


Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. &. A. London, England 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager PP Vice President 


A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 26 Broadway Western Manager 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. 8. A. Winnipeg, Canada 

In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 




















